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The Prisoner Rehabilitation Act of 1965.—On 
September 10 the President signed into law an 
act which amends 18 U.S.C. 4082 to facilitate the 
rehabilitation of persons convicted of offenses 
against the United States. Known as The Prisoner 
Rehabilitation Act of 1965, it is described as the 
most important legislation affecting the federal 
prison system in the past 30 years. Senator Ed- 
ward V. Long, chairman of the United States 
Senate Subcommittee on National Penitentiaries 
and cosponsor of the original bill, discusses the 
provisions of the new legislation. 

Crime Prevention and Control Around the 
World.—More than 1,500 persons from 85 coun- 
tries attended the Third United Nations Congress 
on the Prevention of Crime and the Treatment of 
Offenders which met at Stockholm August 9 to 18. 
Charles V. Morris, assistant director of American 
University’s Institute of Correctional Admin- 
s istration, who did such a fine job for FEDERAL 
PROBATION in covering the Second Congress at 
London in 1960, has been asked to report on the 
highlights of the 1965 Congress. The views he 
presents in his article are those of Congress par- 
ticipants and in many instances reflect the gen- 
eral trend of thinking in the discussions. The pre- 
valent feeling throughout the Congress session, 
according to Mr. Morris, was not just the recog- 
nition of the need for change from traditional 
concepts and practices, but rather a mandate for 
new ideas and new approaches. 

Prison in Evolution.—In his provocative dis- 
course Dr. Norval Morris, professor of law and 
criminology at the University of Chicago, com- 
ments on the decline and likely fall of the prison 
as that term is now understood. He suggests that 
Conscious planning is required for its evolution 


This Issue in Brief 


toward a variety of substantially different meth- 
ods of social control. He discusses the purposes of 
punishment, dissatisfactions with the traditional 
prison, alternatives to prisons, diversification of 
prisons, changes that are now taking place in 
prison, facilities and programs, and the need for 
systematic research. 

A Strict Accountability Approach to Criminal 
Responsibility.—Traditionally, criminal responsi- 
bility has been regarded by the law as justification 
for punishment, asserts Jay Campbell, research 
director at the California Medical Facility at 
Vacaville. Medical evidence, he believes, casts 
doubt on the practice of assessing punishment on 
the basis of the ‘free will’ concept. Rather, he 
states, the evidence suggests that the “bad” may 
be the “sick.”” Mr. Campbell proposes a “strict 
accountability and social protection approach” in 
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determining whether penal segregation, hospital- 
ization, probation, or an alternative to probation 
is needed. 


People Are Programs.—Interpersonal relation- 
ships are the means of effective rehabilitation, 
asserts Psychologist E. Eugene Mallory of the 
Los Angeles County Probation Department. The 
basic premise throughout his article is that 
“people are programs.” The man on the line—the 
counselor, the houseparent, the probation officer, 
the teacher—is the program. Line personnel, he 
insists, must be brought together with the admin- 
istration in planning the program. Unfortunately, 
Dr. Mallory concludes, it is a rare institution 
where one finds that the cottage or unit personnel 
have a part in program planning and boy manage- 
ment. 

A Psychiatrist Views the Institutional Treat- 
ment of Young Adult Offenders.—Dr. Eli C. 
Messinger, until recently psychiatrist at the Fed- 
eral Reformatory at E] Reno, Oklahoma, declares 
that the correctional institution for the late ado- 
lescent and early adult offender is becoming less 
of a closed society as the community participates 
to a larger extent in the overall correctional pro- 
cess. Dr. Messinger describes the gradual tran- 
sition from an exclusively custodially oriented 
yhilosophy to one which emphasizes the prep- 
aration of the inmate for his return to the out- 
side community. He also offers proposals for accel- 
erating the transition. 

Identifying Delinquents in the Press.—There is 
now a campaign in the United States favoring the 


practice of identifying delinquents in the press, 
Sociologist Gilbert Geis of California State Col. 
lege, at Los Angeles, examines the arguments jn 
favor of and in opposition to the publication of 
names and photographs of delinquents and their 
families. Available information, Dr. Geis empha. } 
sizes, strongly suggests that such a policy may 
cause more social and individual harm than it is 
likely to eliminate. | 

On Reducing Dropouts.—The public schools are 
not coming to grips with the problem of dropouts 
because of the lack of finances to provide special | , 
educational facilities to help the socially disad- | , 
vantaged, retarded, and emotionally disturbed | | 
child. These are the observations of Mark C. | | 
Roser, supervisor of pupil personnel in the public | 
schools of Gary, Indiana. A new breakthrough in | 
attacking the problem is now being realized, Mr. 
Roser reports, but there needs to be a much more 
vigorous educational leadership before the an- 
swers will be found. 

The Adjustment of Children of Jail Inmates— } | 
A study conducted by Professor T. C. Esselstyn of | i 
San Jose State College and Sidney Friedman, 
doctoral candidate in criminology, reveals that | 
children of jail inmates display extensive malad- } 
justments in the school setting. Their findings | 
suggest the need for immediate family services | 
whenever the father is sentenced to jail. These 7 
services, they emphasize, should be built into on- \ 


going procedures and should not be left to chance. | 


\ 

All the articles appearing in this magazine are regarded as appropriate i« 

expressions of ideas worthy of thought but their publication is not to be ) f 

taken as an endorsement by the editors or the federal probation office of u 
the views set forth. The editors may or.may not agree with the articles | 


appearing in the magazine, but believe them in any case to be deserving 
of consideration. 
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The Prisoner Rehabilitation Act of 1965 


BY SENATOR EDWARD V. LONG 
Chairman, United States Senate Subcommittee on National Penitentiaries 


89th Congress an important and historic 
message devoted exclusively to the crime 
problem in the United States. 

As chairman of the U.S. Senate Subcommittee 
on National Penitentiaries, which is deeply con- 
cerned with improving the correctional process, 
I was particularly pleased that, in outlining the 
major goals of his message, the President made 
this point: 


L* MARCH, President Johnson sent to the 


We cannot tolerate an endless, self-defeating cycle 
of imprisonment, release, and reimprisonment which 
fails to alter undesirable attitudes and behavior. We 
must find ways to help the first offender avoid a con- 
tinuing career of crime. 


His message included significant proposals 
which, I am happy to say, became law during the 
1965 session. Among these was the Law Enforce- 
ment Assistance Act which, among other things, 
authorizes a search for new ways to make the 
correctional process more effective. 

The President also appointed this summer his 
Commission on Law Enforcement and Admin- 
istration of Justice, and charged this body of 
distinguished citizens with the responsibility of 
finding answers to a number of specific questions 
relating to the growing crime problem. One of 
these questions was: “What correctional pro- 
grams are most promising in preventing a first 
offense from leading to a career in crime?” 

Our Subcommittee on National Penitentiaries 
had long been concerned with this very problem. 
We believe if society is to salvage offenders more 


_ effectively we must provide a wider range of 


ay 


facilities and more flexible procedures for their 
correctional treatment. 

In the Subcommittee report of February 27, 
1964, we had urged that the Attorney General 
give study to several suggestions introduced in 
our January hearings. The report also expressed 
the intention of the subcommittee to develop 
legislation which would adapt the principle of 
Wisconsin’s Huber Law to the federal jurisdiction, 
and extend the halfway house idea to selected 
adult federal prisoners. 


Provisions of the New Legislation 


Early in the new year, Attorney General 
Nicholas deB. Katzenbach transmitted to Con- 
gress a legislative proposal “to facilitate the re- 
habilitation of persons convicted of offenses 
against the United States.” It was designed to 
amend the provision of law which authorizes the 
Attorney General to designate where a convicted 
federal prisoner shall be confined and to transfer 
him from one institution to another. The new bill 
authorized the Attorney General to commit or 
transfer prisoners to residential community treat- 
ment centers, to grant them brief periods of un- 
escorted leave under certain emergency circum- 
stances or for purposes related to release pre- 
parations, and to permit them to work in private 
employment or participate in community training 
programs while continuing as prisoners of the 
institutions to which they are committed. 

It was my pleasure to join with Senator Roman 
L. Hruska, the Subcommittee’s ranking minority 
member, in introducing on April 23, Senate bill 
1808, which incorporated these new techniques 
for rehabilitation of inmates of federal penal and 
correctional institutions. A similar bill, H.R. 6964, 
was introduced in the House of Representatives 
by Congressman Emanuel Celler, chairman of the 
Committee on the Judiciary, and hearings were 
conducted by:a subcommittee headed by Congress- 
man Edwin E. Willis of Louisiana. 

The significance of the bill was made appar- 
ent by its inclusion in the legislative package re- 
quested by the Johnson Administration for an in- 
tensified national campaign against crime. The 
Attorney General described the measure as a 
greatly promising and practical way of helping 
to reduce crime. 

He said: 

The procedures would help to provide the Department 
of Justice with much needed additional latitude in 
dealing with salvageable convicted offenders. The pro- 
posal reflects the growing trend in the correctional field 
to augment inherently limited institutional resources 
with potentially greater community resources. The Fed- 
eral Government has exercised a leadership role in de- 
veloping programs of correctional treatment and should 
be enabled to employ every promising procedure which 


will bring about the reduction of criminal behavior in 
the United States. 
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The new director of the U.S. Bureau of Prisons, 
Myr! E. Alexander, described the bill as the most 
important legislation affecting the federal prison 
system in the past 30 years. He considered its 
enactment the primary objective of his first year 
in office. He saw his goal become a reality when, 
after unanimous approval of both houses of Con- 
gress, the President signed the bill into law on 
September 10 (Public Law 89-176). 

Mr. Alexander’s evaluation of the bill’s merit 
was shared by James V-. Bennett, the federal 
system’s director for 27 years before his retire- 
ment in 1964, who testified for S. 1808 on behalf 
of the American Bar Association. George W. 
Randall, then director of North Carolina’s prison 
system and now the director of the Oregon Divi- 
sion of Corrections, stated that procedures in 
North Carolina similar to those in the federal 
proposal had reduced the rate of recidivism and 
the population of the State prison system. 

Over the past few years I have been privileged 
to visit many of the 35 facilities of the federal 
prison system, from the camps and _ halfway 
houses to the maximum security penitentiaries. 
I am convinced that the system operates some ex- 
cellent programs and that the U.S. Bureau of 
Prisons has developed the technical competence 
to expand its correctional programs into the com- 
munity with virtually no risk to citizens and 
property. Certainly if prisoners can be trusted at 
the open camps that I have seen in Arizona and 
the completely open Seagoville institution near 
Dallas, they can be selected with similarly skilled 
analysis for assignment to community-oriented 
programs. 

I share the opinion of my colleague from Ne- 
braska, Mr. Hruska, that the new act goes a long 
way in providing federal correctional officials 


with the authority needed to achieve flexibility in. 


dealing with prisoners and providing a new set 
of tools that will greatly assist the Federal Bureau 
of Prisons in its important mission of inmate 
rehabilitation. 

The law contains three major provisions. 

First: It gives the Attorney General the author- 
ity to commit or transfer prisoners to residential 
community treatment centers, more commonly 
called halfway houses. 

Second: The Attorney General can grant brief 
periods of leave under emergency conditions or 
for purposes related to release preparations. 

Third: The Attorney General can permit pris- 
oners to work in private employment or to par- 
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ticipate in programs of community training | | 
while continuing as inmates in the institution to / | 
which they have been committed. 
| 


Residential Community Treatment Centers 


The residential community treatment centers, | : 
to which the Act authorizes the Attorney Genera] | | 
to commit and transfer adult prisoners, will be | 
similar to the halfway houses now operated for | | 
juvenile and youthful offenders. ( 

These centers, most of which I have visited, are | « 
located in Los Angeles, Chicago, Detroit, New | 
York City, and Washington. The residents, who 
remain in custody of the Attorney General, work | | 
at jobs obtained for them in the surrounding | | 
community and receive counsel and such practi- | i 
cal assistance as food and shelter while becoming | | 
reestablished in the community before being re- | { 
leased on parole. The Attorney General states } | 
that, in contrast to a 50 percent parole violation | 
rate among young people released directly from | 
federal institutions into the community, the viola- 
tion rate is not more than 30 percent among those ' 
paroled from the halfway houses. : 

Regardless of the efficiency and humanity with 
which a federal correctional institution may be | 
administered, the daily life there is much differ- 
ent from that of the free community. The contrast 
is inherent and largely unavoidable. The result all 
too often is that when a prisoner has finished his 
sentence or is paroled, his abrupt release into the 
community immediately confronts him with a 
variety of problems that often shock and over: | 
whelm him. 

If part of the correctional treatment could be’ 
undertaken in the community, or if the inmate) f 
could be gradually reintroduced to community | ¢ 
living, some of these problems could be resolved, i 
and he could become adjusted to others in sucha) ¢ 
way that he would not panic and revert to un- , 
desirable ways. 

The problems of the released inmate are many.} e 
He needs to find a job, a place to live. He needs jj 
clothing and he needs food. In many instances he? , 
needs to find a way to become reassimilated as a 
member of a family that may have closed ranks} j, 
while he was gone. He also faces the plight im-| D 
posed upon him by his status as an ex-convict.’ y 
These are all basic and crucial problems that\ p 
really must be resolved in the community. ‘a 

The authority provided by the new law gives) } 
the federal prison system a means to deal directly | 
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with them. The halfway house concept has proved 
to be an effective and important rehabilitative 
tool. The difficult transition from prison life to 
the work outside can be made more gradually, 
meaningfully, and under expert guidance and 
supervision in a way that optimizes the chances 
for a successful return to society. 

There is in the new Act no provision restricting 
the use of such centers for prerelease purposes. 
Offenders may be committed to a community 
center at any time during their sentence—even 
directly from court when appropriate. 

In effect, the new authority represents an 2n- 


' tirely new treatment concept lying somewhere be- 


tween probation and institutions and between 
institutions and parole supervision. It is a log- 
ical and inevitable evolution of the prerelease 
guidance centers now operated for juveniles and 


, youths. 


The establishment of residential community 
treatment centers for adult offenders will demon- 
strate to the states and cities what can be done in 
marshaling the resources of the community in the 
treatment of the offender. They will also do much 
in gaining public acceptance for this new treat- 
ment device. 

Ultimately the new authority provided by the 
Act should bring the federal prison system into 
more cooperative relationships with the states 
than has any other development in the field of cor- 
rections to date. With the successful demonstra- 


_ tion of this new treatment method, considerable 


encouragement to the development of such centers 


_ throughout the country will be provided. 


Eventually, for example, qualified types of of- 


' fenders convicted in the United States district 


court at St. Louis, Missouri, will be able to stay 
in St. Louis—at a city, county, or state-operated 
center—to serve their sentences and work or 
obtain training in the community. Other offenders 
would get some education and training at a fed- 
eral institution and then go back to the commun- 


ity treatment center where they would have a 


s he? real chance to prove their worthiness for parole. 
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Other possible uses of the new authority are 


_ innumerable. Among the most obvious is the ex- 
| panded use of community resources in the treat- 


ment of psychiatric and medical cases. Arrange- 
; ments, too, could be made with universities to 
accept qualified inmate students on a full-time 
| basis and use the authority of the new statute to 
pay for their room and board. The new authority 


5 


might also be used to obtain training in the 
nursing profession for qualified female prisoners. 


Periods of Leave for Emergencies and 
for Release Planning 


The second major provision of the Act author- 
izes the Attorney General to extend the limits of 
the place of confinement for the purposes of en- 
abling a particularly trustworthy prisoner to 
visit a dying relative, attend the funeral of a rela- 
tive, obtain medical services not otherwise avail- 
able, contact prospective employers, or fulfill any 
other compelling purpose consistent with the 
public interest. The Act establishes a maximum 
limitation of 30 days for such furloughs. Under 
the Federal Juvenile Delinquency Act and the 
Federal Youth Corrections Act youthful pris- 
oners are already granted furloughs for similar 
reasons. Such furloughs usually do not exceed 2 
or 3 days and the authorization outlined in the 
Prisoner Rehabilitation Act will be used with 
equal conservatism. 

The emergency or rehabilitation furlough plan 
is not new among other jurisdictions. Several 
states have commonly adopted the practice either 
by statutory or administrative authority. The 
armed forces have such authority for military 
prisoners. A somewhat similar plan is also in 
common use in several European nations, partic- 
ularly the Scandinavian countries, England and 
France. 

Prior to the signing of the Act, an adult federal 
prisoner who was permitted to visit a sickbed or 
attend a funeral had to be accompanied by a fed- 
eral officer. The transportation and other expenses 
of the officer were paid by the prisoner or his 
family. The authority contained in the Act re- 
lieves the prisoner or his family of unnecessary 
financial hardship in connection with such critical 
events. 

This new provision of law was successfully im- 
plemented for the first time on September 28, 
when a prisoner at the United States Penitentiary 
at Atlanta, Georgia, made an unescorted trip 
away from the institution. The 35-year-old inmate, 
serving an 8-year sentence for violation of the 
Dyer Act, was permitted to make an unescorted 
visit to the bedside of his aged mother who was 
critically ill in Chattanooga, Tennessee. The in- 
mate was met at the institution by members of 
his family at 7:00 a.m. and returned to the insti- 
tution 1214 hours later, 35 minutes before his 
scheduled time of return. 
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The inmate commented that he was very glad 
to have taken part in the new program and to 
have been the first man to make an unescorted trip 
away from a federal institution. “I believe many 
other men in federal institutions will benefit 
from this program,” the inmate added, “and that 
they too will be able to accept the responsibilities 
of making such a trip.” 

This is, of course, the most obvious use of the 
new authority. Ultimately, however, its most 
significant use would lie in other directions. For 
one thing, it could be used to add the finishing 
touches to an inmate’s vocational training. There 
are many companies that run training courses in 
the use, repair and maintenance of their equip- 
ment. A qualified inmate could, for example, be 
sent to a motor company in Detroit to take a 
specialized mechanic’s course lasting 2 or 3 weeks 
or more. The new authority opens the door to 
many new opportunities of this kind for training 
federal prisoners, opportunities that would not 
have been possible even a year ago. 

Arrangements could be made with appropriate 
universities and companies to run _ specialized 
short-term courses from time to time for classes 
of inmates gathered from a number of federal 
institutions. 

Tr: furlough authority will greatly affect the 
work of the employment placement service of the 
federal prison system. It will permit prison offi- 
cials to send prisoners routinely into the com- 
munities to look for jobs during the weeks before 
they are released. The placement service would, of 
course, develop the necessary leads and arrange 
appropriate interviews. The entire Act will give 
the Employment Placement Service a more vital 
role in the program of the Bureau of Prisons. 

The Attorney General has pointed out that the 
trust reposed in prisoners to travel unescorted 
for authorized purposes will do much to en- 
courage and assist in their rehabilitation. The 
authority will be used judiciously and applied only 
to prisoners who do not present a threat to society. 
The new program involves no costs to the Govern- 
ment. 


Work Release Program 


Perhaps the most significant and far-reaching 
provision of the new law is that which authorizes 
the Attorney General to permit prisoners of 
demonstrated trustworthiness to work at paid 
employment or participate in training programs 
in the community. This is the provision which I 


consider to be the most valuable in aaa 
recidivism. Under the plan a prisoner may be 
authorized to work at private employment in the | 
community during the daytime and spend his 
nights and weekends in the institution to which 
he was committed for service of his term of im. 
prisonment. 

Known popularly as work release, the system 
has a history in this country going back more | 
than half a century. It has an equally long record 
of success. It was first undertaken in Wisconsin 
in 1913 as the now widely known Huber Lay. 
Adaptations of the work release plan are now 
authorized, primarily for misdemeanants, in 24 
states, of which 18 have adopted the procedure 
within the last 8 years. 

North Carolina pioneered in extending the pro- 
gram to felons in 1957. Since then, the State has ' 
had some 5,000 prisoners engaged in the program. 
They earned enough money to pay nearly $1 mil- 
lion toward the support of their families. State 
authorities believe the program has been a major 
contributing factor in reducing the number of 
repeaters among the prison population and in re- 
ducing the total inmate population of the State j 
by 2,000. 

The State of Maryland has had similar success 
with its program for felons. When first introduced | 
in June 1963, the work release plan was restricted | 
to otherwise eligible inmates “sentenced to terms 
of not more than 5 years.” Last year the State! 
legislature made it applicable to any inmate, re- 
gardless of his length of sentence. The state 
commissioner of corrections reports no complaints 
about the program. The state board of parole has, 
in some instances, recommended that a prisoner be 
placed in the work release program before a pa- | 
role is granted. 

An Amendment was added to the work release 
provision of the Act intended to insure that the 
plan will not contribute to local unemployment 
problems nor undercut locally prevailing wage 
standards and working conditions. Prison Direc- 
tor Alexander states that out of a total of approx-, 
imately 22,000 sentenced federal prisoners, 1,000 
to 1,500 may eventually be extended the work 
release privilege. This total will be distributed 
among many of the institutions comprising the | 
federal prison system and will represent an in- 
significant fraction of the total free labor force: 
either nationally or locally. 

The work release provision of the Act also 
authorizes the Attorney General to collect from | 
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prisoners working at paid employment in the 
community such costs incident to their confine- 
ment as the Attorney General may deem reason- 
able. 

While the work release plan does not require 
additional appropriations, the director of the 
Bureau of Prisons has suggested the need for 
several more employment placement officers to 
develop job opportunities for prisoners qualified 
for the work release privilege. The federal prison 
system currently has eight such officers engaged 
almost entirely in finding employment for pris- 
oners being released from federal! institutions on 
parole or at the expiration of their sentences. 
Additional placement officers are vitally import- 
ant to the success of the new program in pre- 
paring released prisoners for entry into the free 
community. 

A number of advantages of the work release 
plan can be seen. It will give valuable experience 
in an actual work situation to a prisoner trained 
ina federal institution. 

It will enable a prisoner to become a contrib- 
uting member of society even before completion 


- of his sentence. It will give the prisoner a practi- 
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cal way of demonstrating his ability and trust- 
worthiness and help him to gain employer and 
community acceptance before he is released from 
prison. It will enable him to contribute to the 
support of his family. It will give a prisoner the 
self-respect which flows from self-support. It 
will give the Parole Board a means of “testing” 
a prisoner in the community before granting him 
a parole. 

The simplicity of the Act, and the discretion 
that it authorizes, represent an endorsement of 
the expertise, the experience, and the reputation 
of the federal prison system. With the authority 
provided, the Bureau of Prisons can do almost 
anything that will promote the rehabilitation of 
the offender. The only limitations will be the usual 
ones of funds, personnel, and public acceptance. 

I am proud to have had a part in enactment of 
the Prisoner Rehabilitation Act of 1965. I am 
sure that within a relatively few years, it will 
change the entire character of the work of the 
federal prison system. It will in a very real sense 
break down the walls and provide a high degree 
of continuity in applying the resources of both 
the institution and the community to the treat- 
ment of the individual offender. 


O WORK-RELEASE procedures contribute to the rehabilitation 

of the offender? It has been suggested .. . that this needs to 
be empirically verified; however, the limited data available and 
reasoned inquiry suggest that work-release procedures should 
contribute to this end. Presumably the program should contribute 
to the maintenance and development of self-respect. The prisoner 
is paying his way and he is helping to support his dependents; 
this in and of itself should contribute to the development of self- 
respect and a sense of responsible citizenry. The strongly in- 
creased probability of having employment following release 
should contribute appreciably to the individual remaining a law- 


abiding citizen. 


—STANLEY E. GRUPP 
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Crime Prevention and Control 


Around the World 


BY CHARLES V. MORRIS 


Assistant Director, Institute of Correctional Administration, 
American University, Washington, D.C. 


Prevention of Crime and the Treatment of 

Offenders met in the Folkets Hus in Stock- 
holm August 9 through 18, 1965. The Swedish 
Government was host to the Congress, and Mr. 
Herman Kling, the Minister of Justice, presided. 
According to official estimates approximately 
1,500 persons, including official delegations from 
about 70 countries, were in attendance, 

The theme of the Congress was the prevention 
of criminality. It was widely interpreted to in- 
clude consideration of activities of a broader social 
character as well as of special measures designed 
to prevent criminality. Six topics for discussion 
comprised the agenda: Social Change and Crimi- 
nality ; Social Forces and the Prevention of Crimi- 
nality; Community Preventive Action; Meas- 
ures To Combat Recidivism; Probation and Other 
Noninstitutional Measures; and Special Preven- 
tive and Treatment Measures for Young Adults. 

A working paper on each of the agenda items 
was prepared by the Secretariat for the purpose 
of stimulating and orienting discussion. 

In his speech welcoming the delegates, Mr. 
Kling pointed out that nearly a century ago the 
second World Congress on penitentiary matters 
met in Stockholm and drafted the statutes of the 
International Penal and Penitentiary Commission 
—the first body for international collaboration 
in penal affairs. He remarked that the evolution 
of criminal policy which has occurred in Sweden 
since that time is rather well characterized by 
the meeting places of the two Congresses. “In 
1878,” he said, “the Congress met in the House of 
the Nobility. The care and treatment of the of- 
fender in those days were, to a high degree, a 
philanthropic interest among citizens with an 
assured position in society, and not something in 


Tr THIRD United Nations Congress on the 


The expressions in this reportorial article are those of 
the Congress participants and in many instances reflect 
the general trend of thinking in the discussions. They are 
in no instance Mr. Morris’ personal views on the topics 
discussed, although he may agree with the thoughts ex- 
pressed.— The Editors. 


which the broader layers of the population took 
part. This time we are meeting in The House of , 
The People.” 

Mr. Kling went on to say that a reading of the ’ 
proceedings of the 1878 Congress leaves one with 
a strong impression that those who took part in 
the debates were convinced that a combination of | 
humaneness and proper care should result in a} 
reduction of recidivism, and that increased edu- 
cation of the people and improved social con. | 
ditions should bring about a general decline of 
criminality. “It is quite clear, too,” he said, “that | 
humaneness in the treatment of convicted of-— 
enders was considered as having value in its own ) 
right, regardless of the beneficent effects it might 
have in reducing criminality.” } 

Following Mr. Kling, Mr. Philippe de Seynes, 
United Nations Under-Secretary for Economic | 
and Social Affairs, expressed the gratitude of the | 
United Nations Secretary-General to the Swedish | 
Government for providing host facilities for the | 
Congress, and to the city of Stockholm and its 
people for the warm and generous hospitality ex- ’ 
tended to the delegates. He said that he found it 
a moving experience to return to the homeland of 
Dag Hammerskjold, who believed so intensely 
that the activities of the United Nations must not ; 
be confined to traditional diplomacy, and who 
understood the value of setting up a vast network! 
for the exchanges of views and experiences on all 
the problems facing society today. 

Mr. de Seynes said that in planning social de- 
fense programs the inadequacies of many con-! 
ventional methods must be kept in mind and that 
innovation and bold experimentation could prove | 
not only less costly but also more effective than 
the traditional method of incarcerating offenders. 
He warned that, in measuring the cost of crime, 
it is not enough to consider it only in terms of’ 


public expenditure; the main emphasis should be 


placed on the loss in terms of human resources. 
In this connection he stressed the special problems 
presented by young people, and remarked that. 
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juvenile crime is “a scourge shared by the new 
countries and the old, the rich and the poor.” 
“There is, indeed,” he continued, ‘‘some irony in 
the fact that the initial stages of economic de- 
velopment are almost invariably accompanied by 
an increase in juvenile delinquency—a phenom- 
enon which hitherto seems to be intimately asso- 
ciated with the process of urbanization. In highly 
developed countries it constitutes an increasingly 
intolerable blemish, and in the new states it posi- 
tively threatens the very foundations of society.” 

Mr. de Seynes concluded his remarks by re- 
minding his hearers that any efforts dedicated to 
the prevention of crime and the treatment of of- 
fenders must be inspired above all by a deep sense 
of human compassion. For only through “faith in 
the dignity of the human person,” to use the words 
in the Preamble of the United Nations Charter, 
could the action taken by the Congress effectively 
help to promote the common aim: to better the 
lot of man. 

Mr. Torsten Eriksson, Director-General of the 
Swedish Correctional Administration, discussed 
the operation of the Swedish correctional system, 
and the new Child Welfare Act. He described 
briefly the child welfare boards found in the 
Nordic countries (Denmark, Finland, Iceland, 
Norway, and Sweden) which are responsible for 
public child and youth welfare and also serve as 
the central agency for all measures for the pre- 
vention of juvenile delinquency. These boards 
have unlimited jurisdiction over offenders under 
the age of 15 years, and they may decide 
to give various forms of support to parents in 
rearing a child, to put him under supervision or, 
if necessary, to place him in a foster home or in a 
public institution for child care. The board may 
also order that the child be taken over for care 
and upbringing in a State youth welfare school 
operated by the National Social Welfare Board 
and quite independent of the correctional system. 


| The Board may not impose a fine or any kind of 


work. Its operations are directed solely toward 
treatment, not punishment. 

For young people over the age of 15 there is 
a “double-track” system. The law presumes the 
child welfare boards are responsible for the 
supervision, treatment, and upbringing of de- 


' linquent youth under the age of 18, except in 
, the cases of persons who have committed offenses 


usually subject to fines, or who are guilty of 
grave crimes for which the resources of the boards 


_ are not adequate. Such cases are brought before 


a court which thus supplements the child welfare 
board. The child welfare board, on the other hand, 
supplements the court in certain cases of juvenile 
delinquency between the ages of 18 and 21 for 
which the resources of the board are better suited 
than those of the correctional system. 

As to penal institutions, Mr. Eriksson stated 
that for 5,000 offenders there are almost 100 
institutions of various sizes in which about 3,000 
persons are employed. In 1950 a plan was ap- 
proved under which all the old institutions were 
to be replaced by completely new ones, the con- 
struction of which was to be guided by four prin- 
ciples. 

The first of these, “the small group principle,” 
is intended to avoid the big prison community 
and to attempt through small groups to learn 
more about the individual inmate. 

The second principle is the provision of suffi- 
ciently large institutional grounds with adequate 
recreational opportunities. 

The third principle involves the maximum use 
of modern technology for such purposes as in- 
ternal communication and a guarding system. 

The fourth principle can be summed up in these 
words: “First we build the factory, then we add 
the prison.” “In other words,” said Mr. Eriksson, 
“work is the foundation on which the Swedish 
correctional system is built.” 

Swedish correctional officials believe that prison 
work should be integrated with the national eco- 
nomy, and every prisoner willing and able to 
work is given a job which yields him some finan- 
cial return and trains him to take his place in the 
free community when released. The objective is 
to have every inmate paid the same wage as his 
free counterpart according to the prevailing scale 
in the open market. He would have the same 
obligations as a free man. He would pay an in- 
come tax, pay for his board and lodging, con- 
tribute to the support of his family, pay his debts 
and any damages determined by the court. But 
he would not pay the costs of his guard. 

Other features of the system include the use 
of open institutions as far as possible; granting 
of furloughs to prisoners to allow them to visit 
relatives who are seriously ill or to attend fu- 
nerals; calling on prospective employers in order 
to secure a job after discharge; and taking exami- 
nations. Supervision and aftercare are provided 
during the parole period. 
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10 FEDERAL PROBATION 


Social Change and Criminality 


Dr. Ahmad M. Khalifa, director of the National 
Center of Social and Criminological Research of 
the United Arab Republic, presided over the dis- 
cussion of this subject. There was considerable 
agreement that crime in all societies is a con- 
comitant of change and that the causes of delin- 
quency must be sought not so much in the indi- 
vidual as in the social and political upheavals in 
his environment. Rapid change is as much a 
feature of developed as of developing societies 
and no society, however affluent or advanced, is 
free of crime. 

It was repeatedly stressed that, contrary to 
popular belief, economic factors alone do not 
appear to explain crime. In both highly indus- 
trialized and developing societies the main root 
of the problem is urbanization. Two other facts 
mentioned over and over again were that crime 
is always associated with cities, and that through- 
out the world the typical criminal offender is a 
young male city dweller under 20 years old. 
Various causes were cited for the high crime rate 
among young people in the cities, such as in- 
creased freedom of action, the decline of family 
control, a greater variety of temptations, and the 
lack of communication between groups. 

Laws do not always keep pace with social 
changes in a society, it was observed, with the 
result that crimes occur because of, and criminals 
are made by laws sociologically no longer accep- 
table to society. As evidence of this it was noted 
that sex laws in many countries appear to be no 
longer in accord with the sentiments and attitudes 
of the people as a whole. The law which makes 
drunkenness a criminal offense is another ex- 
ample. Efforts are being made in several countries 
to change such laws. 

It often is assumed that laws are supported by 
the people but as this may not necessarily be the 
case it was suggested that research should be 
conducted into the changing moral judgments of 
the population. In some countries new criminal 
laws reflect changes in and affirmation of funda- 
mental new values, for example in legislation 
eliminating racial discrimination or guaranteeing 
the equality of women. 

Several speakers noted that in most countries 
the decline in family, religious, tribal, village, 
and caste control has been replaced by increasing 
recourse to social control through law, and both 
developing and developed countries were cautioned 


that in place of strict legal measures, efforts 
should be made to deal with new forms of de. 
viant behavior by the use of other types of 
sanctions. It is also possible to eliminate certain 
categories of criminal offenders, such as alcoholics 
or certain motor vehicle violators, by the use of 
other measures. In this connection, some partici- 
pants from countries with centrally planned 
economies reported that delinquency and crim. 
inality had declined in recent years, and suggested 
that the substitution of noncriminal sanctions 
for penal measures may have contributed to this 
reduction. They also cited as contributing factors 
the elimination of unemployment, the increase in 
literacy, more cultural and recreational activities, 
and enlistment of the support of the average 
person in condemnation of deviant behavior. 
Turning to criminal statistics, the dangers in- 
herent in comparing rates in different countries 


~ 


and in evaluating statistics on delinquency in- 


crease were emphasized by one speaker. It was 
pointed out that such increases could be due to 


the fact that at various periods laws were more> 


strictly enforced than at other times. Also, more 
machinery for dealing with crime almost always 
results in the arrest of more offenders, and the 
transfer of control from the family to the state 
might also contribute to a rise in crime statistics, 
Comparing one country with another can only 
be done with any accuracy when the countries 
being compared have identical laws and law en- 
forcement measures. One participant remarked 
that “we should suspect statistics we have not 
compiled, and suspect our own as long as pos- 
sible.” 

A number of speakers urged the importance 
of involving the public in efforts to cope with the 
problems resulting from social change. Instead 


~ 


~ 


~ 


of relying exclusively on governmental agencies ' 


and legal processes, more “ordinary” people 
should be called upon to help in the struggle with 
these problems. In urban areas particularly, the 
control of delinquency and crime should be con- 
sidered as part of the responsibility of the ordin- 


ary citizen. This might involve more efforts at the 


local community level, responsibility for dealing 
with crime being assumed by smaller admin- 
istrative units, and greater involvement of per- 
sons from groups in which delinquency and | 
crime tend to be found. 


An experimental program was reported from 


Puerto Rico in which recovered, young urban 
drug addicts returned to their local communities 
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to help deal with the problems of drug addiction. 
It was suggested that this method may offer sim- 
jlar possibilities for the employment of former 
delinquents and criminals in helping change the 
attitudes of the more vulnerable sections of their 
communities. There was general recognition of 
the value of exchanging views and experiences 
as to methods of prevention and treatment, and 
the United Nations was urged to continue to ex- 
pand its research studies in this field. 


Social Forces and the Prevention of Criminality 


This topic was discussed under the chairman- 
ship of Mr. Nikola Srzentic, head of the Yugo- 
slav delegation. 

Among the social forces which, in one way or 
another, have a bearing on the control of juvenile 
delinquency and adult criminality are public opin- 
ion, religion, education, urbanization, industriali- 
zation, and migration from rural to urban areas. 
Although these social forces, according to one 
delegate, may not in themselves be either pre- 
ventive of or conducive to crime, they engender 
certain collective attitudes toward fundamental 
social values or direction as a consequence of 
rapid social, economic or political changes. Social 
defense programs must recognize these forces 
and the attitudes they engender if the programs 
are to be successful. 

The nature of public participation in crime 
prevention measures depends, among other fac- 
tors, on the political or economic systems of the 
countries concerned. Various speakers gave ex- 
amples of public participation in crime preven- 
tion programs. These included people’s volunteer 
militia units, whose duty it is to preserve law and 
order, and the comradeship courts in the USSR 
composed of workers, farmers, office employees, 
or students, which function in specific occupa- 
tional settings and deal with various forms of 
misdemeanors. Public participation in rehabili- 
tative programs includes groups or individual 
private citizens who help with educational work 
in penal institutions, assist in finding employment 
for discharged prisoners, and act as voluntary 
aftercare agents and in other capacities as well. 

The role of the family was emphasized as an 
essential social force in the prevention of delin- 
quency. Migration from the country to the city 
weakens family cohesion. The attitude of adoles- 
cents toward their parents changes; they reject 
parental guidance; parental control weakens and 
the children drift into delinquent or criminal 


behavior. Industrialization also alters the be- 
havior of parents toward their children when 
both father and mother go to work and the chil- 
dren are left with aged persons who cannot con- 
trol them. Youngsters can best be influenced in a 
“face-to-face” group like the family, and if the 
functions and structure of the family change or 
grow weaker, other “face-to-face” groups must be 
found to replace it. Guidance centers, social as- 
sistance committees and, in some cases, allowances 
to strengthen families in need of help were sug- 
gested. 

In view of the paucity of ascertainable knowl- 
ege about the effects of preventive measures, 
much more research in this field was urged with 
consideration being given to the question of how 
best to publicize scientific experiments conducted 
in various countries. At this point a familiar 
division of opinion appeared—some speakers in- 
sisted that the real need was to apply the research 
ideas contained in existing material, while others 
emphasized the need for more research. 


The School 


“The school is not a clinic, a hospital, or an 
adolescent ghetto, but a place of learning,” de- 
clared one speaker during the discussion of the 
role of the school as a social force for preventing 
criminality and its great responsibility for influ- 
encing children and adolescents for good or ill. A 
positive and diagnostic attitude toward the be- 
havior of the pupil was declared to be essential 
as well as a greater differentiation of instruction 
in keeping with the wide range of individual 
differences among pupils, and a meaningful cur- 
riculum for those pupils for whom purely aca- 
demic objectives do not represent a reasonable 
and realistic goal. The core of the curriculum 
should be the communication of skills, proper use 
of leisure time, and training in occupational skills. 
Teachers should be sensitive observers and be 
able to intervene effectively in the handling of 
potentially maladjusted children and young per- 
sons. They should serve as examples through the 
development of strong interpersonal relationships 
in order to combat the anonymity, impersonality, 
and boredom which combine to produce a school 
dropout, if not a delinquent. One speaker ex- 
pressed this thought in terms of “a good hero- 
model, one with whom the child can identify.” 

Certain special and essential services such as 
those of a physician, a psychologist, and a social 
worker should be provided by the school as aides 
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to the teacher in identifying children—vulnerable 
or exposed to delinquent behavior at an early 
stage—for referral to appropriate agencies in 
order to forestall more serious problems. Special 
attention should be given to truants, to pupils 
with difficulties, poor readers and academic fail- 
ures. 

Israel reported the establishment of remedial 
and tutorial classes to meet the needs of particular 
children—classes in which elementary school sub- 
jects and trades are taught by special teaching 
methods which developed in the pupils pride in 
their achievements. The negative competitive as- 
pects of schooling, which might previously have 
contributed to maladjustment, were eliminated, 
and curricula were designed to permit pupils to 
progress at their own speed. Classification centers 
for delinquent children provide a way of placing 
different types of children in appropriate ap- 
proved schools. 


Occupational Opportunities 


The need for the acquisition of skills and the 
development of sound, healthy attitudes toward 
work were emphasized if occupational oppor- 
tunities are to play a part in the prevention of 
criminality. Some instances were reported in 
which children, who had shown little interest in 
school work, had benefitted from occupational 
orientation courses. Since it appears that educa- 
tional and vocational training are not at present 
adjusted to the type and number of occupational 
opportunities available, one delegate suggested 
that economic surveys of the employment markets 
for a number of years ahead should be made be- 
fore educational and training programs are de- 
signed. Another speaker wondered if the voca- 
tional training in penal institutions resulted in 
good work attitudes on release and suggested a 
study of vocational training in prisons. 

In some of the developing countries where there 
is large-scale unemployment and consequent dif- 
ficulty in finding jobs for young persons, youth 
camps, youth brigades, and agricultural settle- 
ments have been organized to cope with the pro- 
blem. As these countries have been able until the 
present time to support a certain amount of de- 
viant behavior, one delegate suggested that it 
would be enlightening to study whether unemploy- 
ment will increase the crime rate and how far 
community tolerance of deviant behavior can be 
stretched. 


FEDERAL PROBATION 


Community Preventive Action 


The discussion of community preventive action, 
under the chairmanship of Mr. Maurice Veillard. 
Cybulski (Switzerland), president of the Inter. © 
national Association of Youth Magistrates, con- 
cerned itself with the planning and implemen. 
tation of social, medical, and police programs, , 

A delegate from the United Kingdom, Mr. W.H. | 
Chinn, Social Development Adviser in the Minis. _ 
try of Overseas Development, noted that as society 
becomes more complex the more difficult it is for 
the individual to abide by the laws and uphold 
public order. He emphasized the importance, when 
formulating public programs and policies to pre- 
vent criminality, of taking into account the 
peculiarities and needs of each area as well as 
the ways and means available to those who are 
to prepare and apply the policies and programs, 
Some delegates advocated a central coordinating 
agency for crime prevention activities; others 
thought that such an agency was not needed in the | 
developing countries although they, too, need 
some mechanism to cushion the effect of rapid | 
social change. Everyone agreed that a nation’s — 
judicial, police, and treatment institutions re- ? 
quire a substantial investment and that the citizen | 
whose taxes contribute to that investment must — 
be convinced that the employment of such sizable | 
funds to promote preventive action is an econom- | 
ically profitable undertaking in the long run. 

Examples of planning and coordination were 
reported from several countries: ) 

In Israel a “re-population quarter” is being 
established—a sort of young people’s city located 
near a town. All the social services participating 
in the anti-illiteracy campaign are integrated ina 
highly functional] manner. 

In Mexico a Department of Social Prevention 
has been established in the Ministry of the In- 
terior to organize all preventive activities on a 
national level. 

In Uganda central or local coordinating bodies 
have been joined with research centers to form 
a National Youth Service under the Ministry of 
Family and Community Problems. A National 
Council of Social Service is partially supported 
by the government. 

In India action for community development in | 
all aspects, including crime prevention, is coordi- 
nated by a central agency. 

Thailand, whose crime rate doubled between 
1962 and 1904, has set up a National Center for 
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the Study of Youth Problems in conjunction with 
the National Research Council (established in 
1963), to coordinate all activities relating to the 
problems of youth. Its recommendations are re- 
ported to the cabinet. 

In the USSR the State, with the Procurator as 
coordinator, delegates preventive work to local 
bodies whenever possible. The participation of 
various elements of the community is thus de- 
veloped directly, and volunteers extend the work 
of the State specialists. 

In the United States and in Japan various ex- 
periments in prevention are being made by small 
groups of citizens who mobilize the interest of the 
community in preventing disorder and thus stir 
official and private agencies to practical action. 

The coordination of preventive efforts calls for 
specialists who, by using specific methods and 
techniques suited to the area, will increase the 
effectiveness of a general will to coordinate. Often 
for lack of specialists this will is sporadic or 
achieves no tangible results. In this connection, 
coordination was defined as “the fruit, not of 
friendly meetings, but of precise functional re- 
lationships”; and functional coordination as “the 
mechanization of all the agencies involved in order 
to increase their overall efficiency.” 


Medical Programs 


The important role of the medical factor in 
criminality was emphasized. It was strongly urged 
that the physician, and above all the psychiatrist, 
ought not to remain isolated in an ivory tower. 
Some participants felt that the universities are 
accentuating this isolation. The physician is 
trained as a specialist in therapy without being 
given a proper chance to become familiar with 
the structure of the society to which he belongs, 
and without being invited to take an adequate 
interest in the questions of mental health and the 
prevention of crime. If he is to master the whole 
complex of the problems of mental health and 
crime prevention, the physician must be a member 
of a working team composed of lawyers, socio- 
logists, psychologists, and social workers in which 
the specialist in each discipline must play his part 


| according to his special skills so that a better 


_ understanding of the behavior of individuals from 


the pathological, neurological, psychologcal, socio- 
logical, cultural, and other points of view may be 
reached. More and better experiments in inter- 
disciplinary interchange in the humane sciences 
should be developed. All specialists, including the 


psychiatrist, should participate in the methodical 
compilation of dynamic statistics designed to pro- 
vide information indicative of the prevailing 
trends. 

As a behavioral specialist, the physician, it 
was pointed out, should be regarded as one of the 
essential members of the multidisciplinary teams 
which every developing country should have for 
the purpose of drawing up and applying its pro- 
grams of prevention. 

It was strongly urged that there is need to 
make a thorough study of the deep-rooted motives 
behind antisocial attitudes and to investigate the 
relationship between certain types of personality 
and certain actions, and to compare these phe- 
nomena with the dominant attitude of society 
towards its maladjusted or criminal members. 


Police Programs 


In the discussion of the role of the police, par- 
ticipants deplored the suspicion and hostility with 
which the police are regarded in many countries. 
It was felt that, in addition to their historical 
role of repression, the constructive preventive 
action of the police should be emphasized. This 
takes various forms in different countries—recre- 
ational activities, organizing youth clubs, spon- 
soring sports events, or showing educational films. 
Some countries, including Austria, Belgium, Chile, 
India, Israel, Italy, Japan, the United Arab Re- 
public, and the United States, reported the for- 
mation within police departments of special 
forces concerned exclusively with preventive ac- 
tion among young people. Also reported were the 
special activities of women police in working 
with families and minors, and especially with 
girls who commit or are victims of offenses. A 
speaker from a South American country stated 
that police forces allied with vested and political 
interests in that country were being reorganized 
and removed from the political field, and that a 
single national police force with specialized serv- 
ices is being developed. These services will include 
educational campaigns, juvenile police to operate 
preventive and recreational activities and, among 
other things, to maintain discreet but vigilant 
observation of behavior. 

In this connection, some participants warned 
that the expansion of preventive action by police 
might lead to a form of supervision unacceptable 
to many people. It was held desirable that the 
police themselves should display the necessary 
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caution with a view to protecting the rights of 
the individual as well as those of society. 

The necessity of achieving the maximum ¢co- 
operation between the police and the public was 
emphasized. To this end it was suggested that the 
police force should publicize—without surround- 
ing them with an aura of mystery—their activ- 
ities, means, limitations, and achievements and 
that it should cooperate with the social services 
and with the social science specialists who, at 
different levels, are concerned with the protection 
of society. In this connection, Mr. Henri Féraud, 
a representative of Interpol, stated that the police 
officer respects and wants to help citizens. Said 
Mr. Féraud, “He is one.” 

Throughout the entire discussion of this agenda 
item a strong argument was made for the use of 
volunteers—individuals or groups—in association 
with the professional social welfare services de- 
signed to prevent crime and help the offender to 
regain and maintain an acceptable place in 
society. A special effort, too, must be made in this 
area to help the average individual overcome his 
reluctance to become involved in official crime 
prevention and rehabilitation activities. 


Measures To Combat Recidivism 


Sr. Manuel Lopez-Rey of Bolivia presided over 
the discussion of this topic. The measures dis- 
cussed included more research aimed at rational 
social planning to reduce recidivism, removal of 
inequalities in arrest, admission to bail, pretrial 
detention, fair sentences, and the evenhanded 
administration of justice, availability of legal aid 
for arrested, accused, and convicted persons, con- 
ditions in penal institutions, and the need to 
mobilize community support for the rehabilitation 
of convicted offenders. 

The discussion reflected the view of most par- 
ticipants that while there was urgent need for 
more scientifically established knowledge to deal 
with the many problems involved in reducing 
recidivism, social action could not await research 
validation and that it is frequently necessary and 
wise to act on the best professional opinion now. 
However, it was agreed that action programs 
should be accompanied by an effort to evaluate 
their results and use the product of research in 
their further development. In this connection the 
point was made that research projects need not 
be complex or sophisticated ; each country, within 
its resources-of research personnel and finance, 
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should endeavor to build the basic information 
necessary to rational planning in this field. 


Evenhanded Administration of Justice 


Inequality in the administration of justice, as it 
appears in the area of arrest, bail and pretrial] | 
detention, was noted. It was pointed out that poor 
people and members of minority groups are most 
vulnerable to arrest, denial of bail or financial in. | 
ability to obtain it, and that these circumstances, | 
together with unduly long pretrial detention, tend 
to embitter persons so treated and to make their | 
rehabilitation more difficult. There was unan- 
imity that insofar as possible the needless arrest | 
and detention of suspected persons should be re- | 
duced, and that they should be held in custody | 
only when absolutely necessary for the protection 
of society. The bail system, it was generally ex- 
pressed, should be modified to avoid this discrim- } 
inatory consequence of poverty. Experiments like | 
the Manhattan Bail Project were noted with ap- | 
proval. This study, it was felt, demonstrated the 
value of social investigation of arrested ‘and ac- 
cused persons to guide the court in deciding 
whether to allow them to be at large pending 
trial. If detention is necessary it should be as | 
brief as possible, as punishment too long delayed 
may be unjust punishment. And, in addition to 
the possibility of increasing recidivism, if the | 
defendant is later acquitted, he finds himself un- | 
der a permanent handicap. A speaker from Tur- } 
key reported that if a person is detained in cus- 
tody awaiting trial and then is found not guilty he | 
is compensated financially for that detention. 

Fair sentencing practices and the evenhanded | 
administration of justice were declared to be in- 
dispensable in the struggle against crime and re- 
cidivism. Unjustified disparity of sentences was 
reported in many parts of the world. By dis- 
parity is meant not different sentences for simi- | 
lar crimes—which is a necessary and desirable | 
concomitant of a system of rationally individual-— 
ized justice—but the application of different ' 
sentencing principles to offenders who are alike | 
in terms of crime, criminal record, personality, 
and social dangerousness. Equal justice under law, | 
upon which all agree, requires the collaboration | 
of the judiciary at all stages of the crime sal 
vention and treatment process. 

Developments aimed at improving the sen- } 
tencing process were reported in several countries. | 
For example, the United Kingdom has organized | 
a program for training magistrates, and several 
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countries have prepared sentencing guides to as- 
sist the courts. In the United States, the eight 
judges of the United States District Court for the 
Eastern District of Michigan have developed a 
sentencing council which involves an independent 
study of the presentence report by a panel of at 
least three judges who attempt to identify and 
give appropriate weight to the several factors 
relevant to the best disposition.' Each indicates 
what sentence he would impose and then they 
meet with the probation officer to discuss their 
recommendations and supporting reasons. The 
sentencing judge is under no obligation to change 
his original proposed disposition, but in its 4 years 
the work of the council has resulted in a drastic 
reduction of disparity of sentences. This intro- 
duction of group decision into the sentencing 
function has enabled the court to develop a group 
philosophy on the appropriate factors in form- 
ulating the proper sentence in given circum- 
stances, and also affords protection to both the 
offender and the community from “the conse- 
quences of individual whim, idiosyncracy, or bias.” 
That the court needs guidance from research into 
the effects of different sentences on diverse groups 
of offenders was recognized. It was felt that this 
could be achieved without risk of interference 
with human rights in acquiring such knowledge. 

Everyone agreed that those who are arrested, 
accused, and convicted may wish to appeal but 
are unable to do so because they cannot afford or 
obtain adequate legal counsel. Therefore it was 
felt that such assistance should be available, as of 
right, to all arrested and accused persons suffi- 
ciently early in the criminal proceedings to pro- 
tect their human rights and to insure the fair 
and nondiscriminatory application of the criminal 
law to all citizens. Furthermore, the lack of an 
adequate legal aid system tends to increase re- 
cidivism because the convicted person is left with 
a sense of injustice which may well hamper ef- 
forts to rehabilitate him. 


Conditions in Penal Institutions 


Attention was devoted to consideration of 
classification and treatment techniques in penal 
institutions and to the training of prison staff 
and other correctional officers. The general opinion 
was that in many countries training programs 


' Were rudimentary and that a valuable source of 


rehabilitative effort was neglected. Such prob- 


1 A sentencing council has also been established by the United States 
District Court for the Northern District of Lllinois. 
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lems as the employment of inmates, their quarters, 
and spervision both inside and outside the insti- 
tutio:. were discussed. There was general agree- 
ment that such treatment and that available 
during supervision after discharge, must be a 
continuous and integrated retraining and rehab- 
ilitative program. There was some opinion in 
favor of administrative integration of prison and 
parole staffs to insure continuity of treatment. 

The recognition that correctional treatment is 
an entity and not scmething done at special times 
and by special members of the staff, led to con- 
sideration of custody and security matters which 
are necessary elements in treatment programs. 
However, opinion was in favor of not subord- 
inating other elements in those programs to custo- 
dial and security considerations. In this connec- 
tion, several participants reported greatly in- 
creased use of open institutions to replace closed 
security prisons. A delegate from Hong Kong 
stated that all offenders under 21 years old are 
sent as a matter of routine to open institutions. In 
Denmark there are open institutions for recidi- 
vists serving terms of up to 4 years. 

Everyone recognized that it is easier to point to 
defects in methods of minimizing recidivism than 
it is to stimulate the social action necessary to 
eliminate them. The gap between precept and 
practice, between aims and achievements is wide. 
Suggested means of narrowing this gap included, 
first, involving the judiciary and the organized 
legal profession in the prevention of crime; and, 
second, continuing research evaluating current 
and developing methods of reducing recidivism 
to the end that social protection may be achieved, 
human suffering minimized, and financial waste 
avoided. 


Probation and Other Noninstitutional Measures 


This discussion was chaired by Mr. Paul Cornil 
of Belgium, and included descriptions of the var- 
ious types of probation used in different countries. 
In the Anglo-Saxon countries the idea grew out 
of the “binding over” of juveniles and petty of- 
fenders to save them the experience of prison. In 
many European countries probation entails the 
suspension of sentence, while the Soviet Union 
has developed a system of “voluntary probation” 
or “custody by the citizens.” Japan reported that, 
although there is no legal provision for it, the 
prosecutor investigates the circumstances of the 
offender and his offense and decides whether to 
grant probation. 
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In the opinion of many participants, the pro- 
cess of selecting offenders for probation should 
be social rather than purely clinica]. To this end, 
the sentencing authority should be guided by a 
presentence investigation providing information 
as to the personality of the offender, his family 
history, social background, work record, and some 
indication of his suitability for probation. In this 
connection, it was remarked that presentence in- 
vestigations and routine administrative work 
often require so much of the probation officer’s 
time that he cannot give sufficient attention to 
his supervisory and casework functions. To 
remedy this situation it was suggested that pre- 
sentence investigations be made by special diag- 
nostic units instead of by the probation officer. 

In a discussion of the confidential nature of the 
presentence report it was conceded that while the 
offender might have a right to know what has 
been said about him, the withholding of certain 
information sometimes becomes necessary. One 
speaker suggested that provision for a discussion 
between the offender and the probation officer on 
the contents of the report before it is submitted 
to the sentencing authority might be an acceptable 
compromise between the requirement of confi- 
dentiality and the desirability of free access to 
information. 

There was extended discussion of the impor- 
tance of public acceptance and support of pro- 
bation. Its expansion has been hampered in some 
instances by the failure of the public to realize 
that it is an efficient method of preventing crime. 
Even today it is criticized as too lenient. This lack 
of understanding influences legislators and judges, 
since the administration of justice cannot diverge 
too much from public opinion. These negative 
attitudes toward probation result in insufficient 
funds for adequate staffing of the probation organ- 
ization. 

In many countries, particularly in the devel- 
oping countries, the use of probation for adults 
is hindered by such factors as lack of trained 
personnel and trained judges, lack of public sup- 
port, and the fact that it is difficult to transfer a 
probation system devised in one cultural setting 
to another because the legal framework of the new 
setting does not readily lend itself to the intro- 
duction of such a system. To meet this situation 
volunteers are enlisted in some European coun- 
tries. The idea has gained ground in some parts 
of Asia. In one African country teachers, retired 
civil servants, and missionaries serve as volunteer 
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probation officers. The use of social groups organ. 
ized for the purpose of exerting psychologica] ’ 
pressure on the offender was suggested. This — 
method would free the probation officer to give 
more time to those probationers who particularly 
need individual attention. It was noted that group | 
counseling methods have proved very successfu] 
with hostile, aggressive young probationers. 

The need to bridge the gap between insti. 
tutional and noninstitutional treatment methods 
was emphasized. In this connection, Mr. Myr] 
Alexander of the United States stated that the! 
institutional-noninstitutional dichotomy was 
appearing in favor of a continuum of treatment. | 
He noted the development of resdential treatment 
centers, hostels, and halfway houses’ which 
assist the offender to make a gradual adjustment 
to life in a free community. , 

From a brief discussion of other noninstitu- , 
tional measures it developed that in some in. 
stances a stay of prosecution or a deferment of 
judgment, combined with voluntary probation in 
which the offender was entrusted to the care of 
his fellow-workers, had been successful. Extra- 
mural labor, based on the idea of rehabilitation , 
through work, has been found useful as an inter- 
mediate penal sanction between fines and depri- 
vation of liberty. 

A report from Kenya stated that the intro 
duction of extramural labor for petty offenders | 
had resulted in a 40 percent decrease in prison 
commitments. From Ghana came news that the) 
judges have started a successful experiment in 
restitution, under which the offender’s property is 
sold for the benefit of the victim. 

There was widespread support for the unifi-| 
cation of relevant services looking toward the de- 
velopment of a more constructive relationship be- 
tween them, for a common penal philosophy for 
prison and probation officers, and for common 
training principles. Advantages were also seen in 
the application of more uniform policies by the 
courts and more possibilities for experiment. 

In the discussion of this agenda item, as in 
others, teamwork in dealing with the problem 
was urged. In addition to bringing together re 
presentatives of various disciplines, the team idea! 
can result in new approaches, and it can also en; 
courage experiments in new methods of treat- 
ment without exposing any single individual to 
the risk of being penalized in case of failure. 
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Preventive and Treatment Measures 
for Young Adults 


Discussion of this subject, under the chairman- 
ship of Mr. J. H. McClemens of Australia, dis- 
closed wide variations in the definitions of the 
term “young adult.” Some laws and regulations 
fix the age range of young adults from the upper 
limit for juvenile delinquents (usually 15 to 18 
years) to a maximum of 21 years, with a trend 
towards raising the upper age limit to 24 or even 
26 years. Other laws and regulations set the age 
range from 15 to 17 years. Tradition or such other 
factors as physiological maturity, prevailing cul- 
tural expectation, and social and economic re- 
sponsibility have often been the basis for recog- 
nizing the young adult group as a definable entity. 
These considerations produced a consensus ‘that 
each country should establish its own criteria 
based upon realistic factors. Whatever the age 
limits may be, the young adult male between 16 
and 24 years of age is responsible for a large 
volume of serious crime reported, in some coun- 
tries at least one-half. Participants in this dis- 
cussion felt strongly that the young adult group 
merits special attention because of the potentially 
great social danger it presents, as well as the un- 
limited opportunity for social development. 

Although there was general recognition of the 
effects of social forces on youth, of the influence 
of the mass media of communication, and what 
was described as the “excessive enticements of 
modern life,” together with, the change in some 
countries in the patterns of family and religious 
life and the strains resulting from the transition 
to a new and mechanized civilization, it was 
pointed out that in the perspective of time the 
problems of youth are not new, only different. 
Man has always lived in an age of transition and 
the period of adolescence has always been seen as 
an age of rebellion. In view of all this, and par- 
ticularly in the developing countries, the impor- 
tance of the constructive handling of the restless- 
ness and rebelliousness of youth was emphasized. 
These young adults are expected to participate 
actively in national development and to assume 
leadership, and national development plans should 
therefore give consideration to these expec- 
tations and be shaped accordingly. It was empha- 
sized that crime prevention would be more effec- 
tive if challenging work opportunities were pro- 
vided for young people and if they were more 


closely involved in planning and directing such 
work. 


“Youth responds to youth,” said one speaker, 
who noted that in Israel some very satisfactory 
results were obtained when youths themselves 
worked with young delinquents. 

The importance of his first job to the youth was 
emphasized by a lay magistrate from the United 
Kingdom. She stressed the fact that the eagerness 
and apprehension with which he begins his job 
can be positively or negatively affected by such 
factors as the conditions, good or bad, in the 
place where he works; the attitude of his super- 
visors, helpful or critical; and the friendliness, 
or lack of it, shown by his fellow workers. All 
these are important to his attitude toward work 
and their negative impact can lead to boredom 
and the seeking of adventures and excitment after 
working hours. In the Byelorussian SSR the trade 
unions help with vocational guidance. Com- 
munity care is believed to prevent the boredom 
that can lead to delinquency. 


Shorter Institutional Terms 


Although there was strong criticism of the 
traditional institutional approach to the treatment 
of young adult offenders, and a call for the devel- 
opment of methods that could resolve their delin- 
quency problems in the community, it was never- 
theless recognized that institutional treatment is 
necessary in certain instances for certain individ- 
uals. There was a general feeling that if institu- 
tionalization must be used it should be for a short 
term as, for example, the short term arrest up to 6 
days and, when necessary, a longer period of 
confinement up to 4 weeks as reported by the 
Federal Republic of Germany. 

In Hong Kong, as reported in another discus- 
sion on another day, young adults (14 to 21 years) 
are sent to open institutions—none of which were 
built for correctional purposes but are adaptations 
of existing structures—for a minimum of 6 
months with the average length of sentence being 
20 months. Home leaves are granted under cer- 
tain conditions up to 48 hours, and aftercare is 
provided for 4 years. As a footnote to this dis- 
cussion, the representative from Hong Kong re- 
marked that “It is presumptuous of us to tell 
people of an ancient culture that they are under- 
developed.” 

Training programs in insitutions should be 
planned in terms of the offender’s occupational 
interests and the prevailing conditions in regard 
to employment if the needs of postrelease life are 
to be met. It was pointed out that instruction in 
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outmoded skills and crafts adds to the handicaps 
these young people face after release, making 
them all the more prone to recidivism. 


The Family 


Near the end of the discussion the role of the 
family in preventive and treatment programs was 
considered. Marriage guidance was suggested as 
a help toward a better family life; families might 
open their homes to the offender—an individual 
approach which was felt to be in accordance with 
the retreat from institutionalization which char- 
acterized the entire discussion. The essential 
humanity of the offender was emphasized. In the 
long run—whether in court, on probation, or in 
some institution—the offender will still need 
understanding friendship and must be regarded 
not as a case, but as a man. As Mr. Duncan Fairn 
of the United Kingdom put it, “Humanity is 
a permanent state, guilt is temporary.” 

Throughout this discussion, as in others, the 
call was for more research in many areas in 
addition to the home. These include the school, 
work, leisure, environment, and the capacity of 
teachers, youth leaders, and employers for atti- 
tude changes. The efficiency of small group tech- 
niques as presently applied in youth and other 
correctional institutions should be studied, to- 
gether with the possible harmful effects of some 
preventive programs as well as their good effects. 
Complex analytical research, linked with typology 
and different types of crime and treatment re- 
gimes, should form only one end of the research 
continuum. The other end is a concern with a 
microscopic approach to study how young adults 
are motivated under different conditions; how 
they generate anxiety and aggression; how they 
have different learning and perceptual difficulties 
at different times of their lives and how these 
difficulties are overcome. Research findings must 
be incorporated in executive and management 
training programs, and the people responsible 
for decisions in this matter must become aware of 
the importance of such research to the success of 
their operational programs and the techniques of 
employing this research in actual practice. 


Research 


Professor Thorsten Sellin, president of the In- 
ternational Society of Criminology, presided at a 
special general meeting on research at which a 
growing awareness was reported in an encour- 
aging number of countries of the importance of 
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scientific research into the prevention of crime and 
the treatment of offenders, and of the need to en- 
courage the development of this trend. There jg | 
crime in every society and it appears to increase 
as society becomes more complex. Intuition or 
common sense are no longer adequate means for }! 
the solution of these problems. 

Criminological research, it was expressed, must 
consider not only social conditions, the character. | 
istics of the persons adversely affected by these 
conditions, and the relationships between these 
factors, but also the impact of the entire system 
of dealing with offenders from apprehension to 
adjudication and treatment or punishment. The 
remark was made that in this relatively new field 
“There are no developed or developing countries.” 
The need for establishing effective communication 
and consultation on both the national and the 
individual level was emphasized. An encouraging 
note is the increasing participation of scientific 
and educational institutions in penological re- 
search. Some agencies are beginning to regard 
research into the policies and methods of dealing 
with offenders as a necessary administrative tool 
and no longer hesitate to acknowledge the failure ; 
or uselessness of their treatment as applied to 
different types of offenders. 

It was pointed out that research should be done | 
by competent researchers attached to university — 
centers or institutes, who are given access to data 
available in correctional agencies, who are called } 
upon to assist such agencies in setting up experi- 
ments in treatment, and who are given a free 
hand in evaluating results. It is desirable that 
such criminological research, whether centered in 
a university or elsewhere, should have consider- 
able independence, and the organization of the 
research should take account of the need to bring , 
together both the users and producers of research [ 
and make certain that it is carried out on an 
interdisciplinary basis. It was pointed out, more- 
over, that followup studies of single treatments 
have obvious limitations since they generally pro- 
vide information about those persons for whom 
a treatment is unsuccessful, but not about those 
for whom it is successful and indicate little of 
what might have been achieved if other treatment 
methods had been used for the same types of of- 
fenders. Comparative studies of the relative ef- | 
fectiveness of different types of treatment for | 

different types of offenders and their subse 
quent criminality, if any, will make it necessary | 
to categorize offenders according to the relevance 
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of different treatment alternatives and to the 
various components of the treatment process, as 
well as the subsequent relating of this information 
to future criminality. Typological research on 
offenders and intensive study of the content or 
process of the treatment are important in order 
to identify what elements of treatment are making 
an effective impact on what kinds of offenders. 

As to methodology, it was emphasized that offi- 
cial records of offenders must be improved if 
they are to be of any value for research. This will 
require cooperation between research organiza- 
tions and social agencies which compile data for 
their own record purposes. In addition, the col- 
lection of adequate research data will need to be 
planned in terms of the precise purposes and de- 
signs of research investigations. Where treatment 
innovations are being introduced, evaluative re- 
search should be built in from the beginning 
with research workers involved in the initial 
planning and not merely brought in later in a 
passive role. 

Research has tended to concentrate on the ef- 
fects of treatment on the individual offender and 
has paid little attention to such wider consider- 
ations as general deterrence or the protection of 
society. It was emphasized that it may be neces- 
sary to examine more closely such questions as 
the appropriateness of penal methods for the re- 
habilitation of offenders and identify more ex- 
actly those types of individuals who must be 
dealt with in this way because of the threat they 
present to society. Further, one delegate re- 
marked, treatment research has tended to focus 
attention on crime and criminals and has paid 
little heed to the effects on the offender of sys- 
tems of prevention and control, judicial proce- 
dures, the roles of different professions and types 
of personnel engaged in the treatment process. 

It was noted that the criteria for assessing the 
effectiveness of preventive and treatment meas- 
ures have been unduly restricted, and that more 
sensitive and diversified indices of recidivism will 
be required in the future. Multiple criteria will 
have to be evolved, the traditional statistics of re- 
conviction being supplemented by information on 
social and personal adjustment, on subsequent 
work record, etc. Even this information will have 
to be checked by further reference to the extent 
to which criminal behavior has been replaced by 
other forms of social deviance or mental illness. 


_ While the main focus of attention for crimino- 


logical research is criminality as defined by law, 
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a deeper understanding of crime will be achieved 
by operating within the wider context of deviant 
social behavior generally. 

While the developing countries might require 
much assistance from outside in introducing pro- 
grams of research, this process would not be all 
one way. Many developing countries have rich 
cultural traditions, balanced social structures, 
and social controls which are still relatively ef- 
fective in preventing crime. Some of these might 
have relevance for the reduction of crime in more 
developed countries. Such simpler and more flex- 
ible social systems offer opportunities for con- 
ducting experiments in community action to pre- 
vent crime, and great contributions can be made 
in this way to criminological theory by clarifying 
and extending our concepts of social forces and 
culture in relation to crime. 

The problems of criminological research were 
summed up by one participant as involving organ- 
ization, communication, and integration with 
policy and practice, methodology and techniques, 
and strategies. In this connection, it is clear that 
priorities will vary to some extent from country 
to country, depending on the state of their de- 
velopment, their financial resources, accumulated 
knowledge, and trained personnel. 

There was general agreement that criminolog- 
ical research is relatively undeveloped as a scien- 
tific pursuit. Rapid or complete answers to the 
complex problems with which it is concerned can- 
not be reasonably expected. It is not a panacea, a 
substitute for action, or an excuse for delaying 
action. Without systematic research, progress in 
attacking the problems of crime will be retarded. 
Without the active interest, support, and involve- 
ment of society and of its policy makers, admin- 
istrators, and practioners, criminological research 
will be sterile. 

The prevailing impression sensed by your re- 
porter after 7 days of listening to the discussions 
in the Congress was not just the recognition of 
the need for change from traditional concepts 
and practices, but more a mandate for new ideas, 
new approaches, and innovations. The reports of 
the various sections reflect the importance at- 
tached by the delegates to the necessity for more 
refined and sophisticated research, interdiscipli- 
nary teamwork in attacking the problems of 
criminality, and more trained personnel in cor- 
rectional work. Perhaps some of these objectives 
will be achieved by the time the fourth Congress 
meets at Tokyo in 1970. 
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Prison in Evolution’ 


By NORVAL Morris, PH.D. 
Julius Kreeger Professor of Law and Criminology, University of Chicago 


INCE his first camp fire, the rate of man’s cul- 

tural evolution far outspeeds his rate of 

biological change. Indeed, it is the trans- 
mission of his cultural inheritance which chiefly 
distinguishes him from other animals. The mech- 
anisms of biological evolution apply, however, also 
to our human organizations through which our 
cultural evolution is expressed, with this differ- 
ence of great consequence: social and cultural 
evolution can, if we will it, be consciously pur- 
posive; we can adapt our human organizations to 
our recognized needs and do not have to be mere 
observers of a mechanistic natural selection. The 
prison is one such cultural organization meriting 
study from this perspective. 

The aim of this article is to sketch the decline 
and likely fall of the “‘prison” as that term is now 
understood, and to suggest that conscious plan- 
ning is required for its evolution towards a var- 
iety of substantially different techniques of social 
control. 

There is widespread dissatisfaction with our 
present methods of preventing and treating crime 
and juvenile delinquency. Unhappily, though such 
dissatisfaction is pervasive, there is little agree- 
ment on even the purposes we are serving in pro- 
hibiting conduct by the criminal law and imposing 
criminal sanctions for breach of its prohibitions. 
Partly as a result, there has been extensive ex- 
perimentation in many countries and states with 
penal sanctions other than imprisonment, and 
some experiments within prisons varying their 
structure and organization, and modifying their 
treatment methods and release procedures. So far 
these developments have not been buttressed by 
critical evaluation so that their further growth 
can be encouraged or, if necessary, prevented. 
Until such knowledge is acquired, rational and 
effective sentencing and corrections will be gravely 
impeded. 

If all this is true, a more revolutionary thesis 
emerges than might at first be suspected. Is it 


“ This article relies heavily on a chapter of the same 
title in a recent Festschrift in honor of Dr. Hermann Mann- 
heim on the occasion of his 75th birthday, entitled “Crimin- 
ology in Transition,” edited by T. Grygier, H. Jones, and 
J. C. Spencer (Tavistock, London, 1965). 


true? None will doubt the fact of public anxiety 
and dissatisfaction; the news media daily express 
anxiety about crime and delinquency, it threatens 
occasionally to become an issue of national polit- 
ical significance, and there seems to be a determin- 
ation “to do something about it.’’ But what? 


Purposes of Punishment 


As I have suggested, a key difficulty in answer- 
ing that question lies in our lack of agreement 
about our purposes, unless they are phrased in the 
broad and unhelpful generalization—‘‘to prevent 
and reduce crime and delinquency.” In our penal 
sanctions we purport to deter potential offenders, 
to affirm and define minimun standards of social 
behaviour, to deter the convicted criminal by the 
punishment imposed, to treat him in such a fash- 
ion that he will eschew crime in the future, and we 
seek to achieve other effects; yet we lack under- 
standing of the practicability of blending these 
diverse purposes. We lack knowledge of the extent 
to which our present sanctions achieve community 
deterrent, educative and habituative effects. We 
likewise lack knowledge of the efficacy of our var- 
ious sanctions with different categories of crim- 
inals. Put more curtly, though somewhat pretent- 


— 


iously, we lack a societal theory of sanctions and | 


we lack a treatment nosology of offenders. 

These types of knowledge are not unattainable 
unless we preserve our present ostrich-like pos- 
ture of reluctance to search for them. 

One comment may perhaps be made before | 
move to the kernel of my submission: It is surely 
a vulgar error to search for a unified theory of 


punishment. There may well be general limitations | 


on theories of punshment, such as the utilitarian 
proposition that human suffering by way of pun- 
ishment should be limited to what is necessary to 
achieve defined social purposes. But such limit- 


— 


ations apart, it seems clear that the purposes we | 
seek to serve with, for example, the convicted | 


murderer, are profoundly different from those we 
pursue with, for example, the juvenile criminal 
involved in a factory-breaking, and so on, for the 
range of crime is wide, and the punishment for 
publishing Funny Hill (provided anyone thinks 
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such an exercise has any sense at all) raises diff- 
erent problems from the punshment of one con- 
victed of statutory rape. I have but hinted at the 
range of this problem and only for the purpose of 
suggesting that it might be a help if we tried to 
discover where our sanctions do deter, where our 
treatments do rehabilitate. And we could, given 
modesty and persistence in research endeavours, 
build up this type of knowledge. Meanwhile it 
behooves us all to be cautious both in our criticism 
of the rehabilitative efforts of correctional systems 
and courts, and in any repudiation of deterrence. 

My second interstitial comment is this: We 
must escape from the relentless adherence to 
those stereotypes which so confuse discussion on 
the purposes and methods of punishment. We talk 
of “the criminal,” ‘the prisoner,” “the young 
delinquent” and conjure up referents of wild 
imprecision. The prison holds a great diversity 
of mankind and is applied in response to a wide 
range of human conduct. It is essential to keep 
this diversity and this range in the back of one’s 
mind when considering such a general topic as 
the evolution of prison. 

There are thus desirable diversities of purposes 
and of subjects of our penal sanctions which com- 
plicate the presentation of any generalized theme; 
but scientific advance demands artificial isolation 
of specific issues, and I make no apology for the 
broad evolutionary perspective of this paper. 


Dissatisfaction With the Traditional Prison 


Let me put aside the general argument relevant 
to the purposes of criminal sanctions—which has, 
after all, continued unabated since man’s earliest 
recorded writings and is not now likely to be 
solved by us—and turn to one interesting change 
presently occurring in our methods of punishing 
crime and rehabilitating criminals, a change of 
great significance for the future administration 


' of criminal justice. Prison is today the norm 


} prisonment; 


against which other sanctions are determined. 
One offender is put on probation instead of im- 
another is executed instead of 
imprisonment, another is fined instead of im- 
_ prisonment. Yet prison as we now know it is a 
_ relatively recent penal sanction, and prison as we 
now know it is evolving rapidly towards a diver- 
sity of alternative or modified sanctions. 
} I-spent the last 2 years working at the United 
_ Nations Institute for the Prevention of Crime and 
| Treatment of Offenders, Asia and the Far East, 
situated in Tokyo. Here, by funds and staff pro- 
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vided by the United Nations, Australia, Belgium, 
Canada, Denmark, Holland, Japan, New Zealand, 
Sweden, the United Kingdom, and the United 
States, we ran training courses for senior correc- 
tional and crime prevention officers of 18 Asian 
governments. They included judges, prosecutors, 
police, prison officers and those involved in pro- 
bation and parole. We also ran a substantial re- 
search programme and were involved in advisory 
services to several Asian governments. It is 
socially valuable work, one of the bright spots in 
Asia in technical assistance, and the Institute is 
now expanding its range of activities at the re- 
quest of the Asian countries. I mention this In- 
stitute for two reasons; first, because I am 
anxious that its work be better known and hence 
its support increased, and secondly, because it 
brought me into close collaboration with many 
leading prison administrators of the world. From 
them I discovered a paradox on which I now wish 
to build. Generally speaking, they do not esteem 
prison; their discussion of the prison as a reha- 
bilitative technique lacks the enthusiasm of their 
attention to means of keeping criminals out of 
prison and means of expediting their removal 
from prison (other than by escape). The energies 
of leading prison adminstrators often are devoted 
largely towards diverse institutional and extra- 
mural experimentation tending towards the even- 
tual elimination of prison in the form we now 
know it. 

It is necessary for me to define what I mean by 
“prison in the form we now know it.” I mean, a 
walled institution where adult criminals in large 
numbers are held for protracted periods, with 
economically meaningless and insufficient employ- 
ment, with vocational training or education for a 
few, with rare contacts with the outside world, in 
cellular conditions varying from the decent to 
those which a zoo would not tolerate, the purposes 
being to lead the prisoners to eschew crime in the 
future and to deter others of like mind from run- 
ning the risk of sharing their incarceration. It is 
confidently predicted that, before the end of this 
century, prison in that form will become extinct, 
though the word may live on to cover quite differ- 
ent social organizations. ; 

This is not, of course, advocacy of a general gaol 
delivery. Prison, the basic sanction of criminal 
justice, must be preserved until its alternatives 
and its modifications are demonstrably of greater 
social utility. In our present ignorance of the 
effectiveness of our armory of punishments 
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against criminals and of their educative and deter- 
rent effects on the community, experimentation 
cannot be precipitate, and penal reform within 
the walls remains an important aim. What is 
suggested is that the alternatives to prison, and 
the variations and modifications of prison, are 
already at a stage where their recognition as 
such is necessary; and that more conscious plan- 
ning for the abatement of imprisonment is now 
desirable. 

As Howard Ohmart has succinctly phrased it 
“(h)istorically the United States like most of the 
Western world might be characterized as an 
institution-oriented society.”' He proceeds to 
sketch how the traditional use of foundling homes, 
orphanages, and “‘poor farms” of the 19th century 
were supplanted by foster homes and adoption 
programmes, the similar movement away from 
old people’s homes, and the movement in the 
field of mental health from asylums and large 
state mental hospitals towards community treat- 
ment facilities, wards in general hospitals and out- 
patient clinics for treating certain mentally ill 
persons in the community. The same movement 
away from the closed institution may be seen in 
the field of corrections. 


Origins of Prison 


The prison as punishment first emerged as a 
formed social institution in Pennsylvania in the 
last quarter of the eighteenth century. Walnut 
Street Gaol, Philadelphia, had, of course, its pre- 
cursors; but here the complete specimen first stood 
and spawned Pentonville and similar prisons 
throughout the world. Historical firsts are rarely 
easy to claim with confidence; the Belgians, the 
Chinese, the Italians, and the Scandinavians dis- 
pute Pennsylvania’s priority. For present pur- 
poses, however, the dispute is of no consequence 
since the broad sweep is clear. 

Until the 17th century, criminal sanctions 
were compensatory, financial, corporal, or capital. 
In the 17th century, transportation was added 
and was practiced by England until the middle of 
the 19th century, and by a few other countries 
thereafter. The English prison of 1790 contained 
debtors, civil and criminal; remand prisoners, 
awaiting trial or appeal; and prisoners awaiting 
punishment, corporal or capital, or a pleasant 
passage to the sunnier climes of Australia— men 


1 Correction in the Community, Monograph No. 4, June 1964, Board 
of Corrections of the State of California, p. 58. 
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and women did not then go to prison as punish. 
ment. 

To such a generalized view there must be excep. _ 
tions, omissions, and imprecisions aplenty. The | 
workhouse, the Bridewell, the dungeon or keep 
of the castle, the reformatory for younger offend- ' 
ers, penance under Canon Law and by ecclesiasti- : 
cal practice, the detention of the politically in 
disfavour, banishment and the hulks were all | 
diversifications in methods of confinement which | 
led to the 19th century prison. Humanitarian 
distaste for the brutality and brutalizing effects 
of corporal and capital punishment, and the vis. 5 
ible signs of their social inutility, together with | 
the opposition of the colonies to transporation, 
growing stronger as the colonies achieved or 
struggled towards autonomy, were the main pre- 
cipitants. At all events, early in the nineteenth 
century, the prison as a distinct organization for } 
the punishment of criminals spreads luxuriantly 
around the world, reaching massive bulk in some — 
of the pachydermous prisons of the United States _ 
of America and depths of depravity in some of the 
prisons for political prisoners (most widely and 
unfairly defined) in Europe and Asia. ' 

Prison is expulsion from the group; it is ban- 
ishment to a worse country than exists outside 
prison. And it is a strange and inefficient banish- | 
ment because there is normally a return. A new | 
and meaningful life is not possible in the country 
to which the criminal is banished. Life there tends 
to sever his cultural roots and to cripple him | 
socially and sometimes psychologically for his 
return. 

Within the prison, systems of classification | 
emerge and training programmes are developed— 
educational, vocational, recreational, and some- | 
times psychological. Prison reformers observe and 
try to diminish the cruelties, humiliations and in- | 
dignities of prison, to inspire prisoners to refash- | 
ion their lives and to help them to do so. Occasion- | 
ally the fire of personal leadership, or the original | 
visions of an Alexander Maconochie or a Zabulon | 
Brockway, spark such a change; but the statistics | 
of recidivism give little encouragement to those 
who try to reform within the walls. The prison | 
world is very different from the world outside; | 
there is almost complete misunderstanding yd 
tween them, and it proves an intractable task to | 
train in one for life in the other. Nor does there } 
appear to be any correlation whatsoever between | 
the severity or amelioration of prison conditions 
and the incidence of crime. 
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The pressures towards the abatement of im- 
prisonment are strong; the alternatives to prison 
are burgeoning. Widespread experimentation is 
leading to the diversification and _ significant 
modification of prison and the grim brood of Wal- 
nut Street-Pentonville approaches extinction. 


Alternatives to Prison 


The range of penal sanctions alternative to im- 
prisonment steadily widens and their use _ in- 
creases: the fine, the suspended sentence, binding 
over, probation, probation hostels, various methods 
of institutional control of leisure, part-time im- 
prisonment, and a variety of modern substitutes 
for the workhouse all decrease the use of imprison- 
ment by the courts. Established sentencing policy 
supports this development. 

Fine.—The fine is an age-old sanction for crime, 
is applicable in commercially sophisticated societ- 
ies aS in primitive nomadic or agricultural 
groups. It remains a threshold technique of 
avoiding prison. Such inefficiencies as it manifests 
occur in systems that insufficiently adapt the fine 
to the realities of economic life, with the conse- 
quence that imprisonment in lieu of payment of 
fine is still to be found. Imprisonment in lieu of 
fine is indefensible; imprisonment for refusal to 
pay a fine remains necessary. To give the criminal 
a choice of a fine or a period in prison is a denial 
of our sentencing responsibility. To adjust the 
fine to his economic circumstances and potential- 
ites, to give him time to pay, to assist him with 
social welfare services to undertake that payment, 
and, in appropriate cases, to require him to com- 
pensate his victim, are the courses that advanced 
sentencing systems are following. One effect is to 
reduce the incidence of imprisonment. 

Probation—The more extensive use of the 
suspended sentence, binding over, and their off- 
shoot probation, make up the major penological 


_ development of this century. Their spread through- 


out the world matches the 19th century, of im- 
prisonment. Whether by way of suspension of 
sentence conditional on good behavior, or sus- 
pension of execution of a defined punishment on 
similar condition; whether with or without super- 


vision by probation officers, voluntary or profes- 
_ sional; throughout the world a steadily increasing 


proportion of convicted criminals is so treated— 

and the proportion going to prison is reduced. 
Probation for youthful and adult offenders does 
*L. W. McCorkle, A. Elias, and F. L. Bixby, The Highfields Story: 


An Experimental Treatment Project for Youthful Offenders. New York: 
Henry Holt and Company, 1958. 
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not grow without difficulties and hesitations. The 
administration of the system, its relationship to 
the courts and to the other correctional agencies, 
the appropriate range of conditions to be attached 
to a probation order, the training of probation offi- 
cers, their caseloads, the role of the voluntary pro- 


_ bation officer, and many similar problems are met 


in widely different ways throughout the world. 
Probation itself manifests a multiplicity of varia- 
tions, almost mutations, which all cut into the pri- 
son population though they are not yet firmly sta- 
bilized. And one point should be mentioned here, 
though it will be discussed later: Probation grows 
despite the lack of evidence that it better reforms 
criminals or better protects society. Experience 
leads us to believe it fulfills both these purposes, 
but we do not know, and we certainly do not know 
with any scientific validity, to which categories 
of criminals it is best applied. We believe with 
some confidence it is less disruptive socially and 
less traumatic psychically ; we know for sure it is 
cheaper. 

The Probation Hostel.—Some of the variations 
of probation are of particular importance; some 
appear to be diversifications of prison itself, 
forming almost part-time, short-time, probation- 
supported prisons. Probation hostels, where pro- 
bationers spend their leisure time under super- 
vision and control as a condition of their probation 
order, increase in number. Prison is freedom 
control, the probation hostel is leisure control— 
part-time rather than full-time imprisonment. 
But it is equally probation; probation with more 
force and more teeth in it. Sometimes, as in High- 
fields,? New Jersey, there is a formal commitment 
to a short-term institution, with substantial separ- 
ation from the community—freedom control rath- 
er than leisure control—as the first part of a peri- 
od of probation supervision. This scheme, with 
its active group counselling programme in an 
institution as a precursor to supervision in the 
community is a particularly promising correc- 
tional mutation of probation-prison which will 
likely be applied to wider categories of offenders, 
adult and juvenile, throughout the world. 

Leisure Control.—There are many other experi- 
ments with leisure control as a penal sanction. 
Attendance centers grew in England from 1 to 40 
in 10 years; their success in reforming juvenile 
offenders by the control of part of their leisure and 
its compulsory application to worthwhile, creative, 
and instructive activities appears to be sufficiently 
high to justify the continued expansion of this 
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punishment and its application to wider categories 
of offenders.* 

A more extensive control of leisure as a penal 
sanction is to be found in the Citizenship Training 
Programme of the Boston Juvenile Court, the 
young offenders being required to attend for 12 
weeks, 5 days a week, for 2 hours each day after 
school. A similar scheme is defined in New 
Zealand by the Criminal Justice Amendment Act, 
1962, under which the leisure of offenders be- 
tween 15 and 21 convicted of offences punishable 
by imprisonment is to be controlled. This mutation 
of punishment will grow, receive testing on differ- 
ent categories of offenders, and perhaps stabilize 
as a distinct and widely used alternative to prison. 

Working Out.—Originating in Wisconsin in 
1913, the Huber Law is now applied to misde- 
meanants in 11 states of the United States of 
America, and in California also to felons serving 
sentences not exceeding 5 years. The Huber Law 
is a “‘working-out” plan, allowing prisoners who 
receive its benefit to hold jobs in the community, 
to go daily to work, to spend their evenings and 
weekends in the jail, and to have their earnings 
applied in part towards the cost of their main- 
tenance and in part for the support of their fam- 
ilies. This is not a release procedure; it applies 
throughout the sentence. 

Part-Time Imprisonment.—Since March 1963 
Belgium has gone further along this path of ex- 
perimentation with part-time imprisonment. Pris- 
oners serving sentences up to 3 months may be 
allowed “semi-imprisonment” by which they 
continue in work or study in the community, their 
evenings and weekends being spent in prison. 
Belgium also uses weekend imprisonment, from 
2 p.m. on Saturday to 6 a.m. on Monday, in lieu of 
confinement for up to 1 month for desertion, 
family neglect, drunkenness, and certain road 
traffic offences, with each weekend spent in prison 
counting as equal to 2 days of their sentence. The 
Scandinavian countries had, of course, earlier es- 
tablished a system of weekend gaol sentences, 
particularly for those convicted of driving under 
the influence of alcohol. It is clear that we have by 
no means fully explored this type of institutional 
control of leisure as a penal sanction. 

The Detention Center.—The short, sharp shock 
of the detention center stands as yet another alter- 
native to more protracted reformatory treatment. 


3 F. H. McClintock, Attendance Centers, MacMillan, 1961. 

4 The Seatence of the Court: A Handbook for the Courts on the 
Treatment of Offenders. 
1964, p. 53. 


London: Her Majesty’s Stationery Office, 


It is too early to judge confidently either the wis. 
dom of this punishment or the range of offenders 
to whom it might best be applied.‘ Quite possibly, 
similar sanctions may prove applicable, however, 
to some adult criminals, particularly the younger 
adults, as an alternative to imprisonment. 

The “Modern” Workhouse—A particularly 
pathetic, often tragic, grist of the mill of the pri- 
son is the tattered stage-army of vagrants, beg- 
gars, petty offenders, drunkards, inadequate old 
men, borderline mental defectives, and general 
incompetents who cannot be allowed to clutter the 
streets of our cities and yet should not, as so many 
now do, find themselves in prison. That they do is 
a hangover from the “workhouse” philosophy, 
It is easy to gain agreement to the proposition 
that they should not be in prison; less easy to 


define the alternatives. The answer is probably to | 


be found in the expansion of our welfare services; 
the improvement of geriatric facilities in hospitals 
and out-patient clinics ; the development of special 
facilities, institutional and out-patient, for alco- 
holics; generally in the provision by the con- 
munity of sufficient funds and facilities for the 
decent and more effective treatment of all forms 
of social breakdown. This will indeed result in a 
gradual gaol delivery of a considerable number of 
our present short-term prisoners for whom the 
prison is a needless indignity and a symbol of the 
inadequacy of our social welfare services. These 
men and women are nuisances to society, not a 
threat, and prison is a manifestly inappropriate 
and cruel way to treat them. 

Sentencing Practice—This broad survey of 
some of our developing alternatives to prison is, to 
a degree, laboring the obvious. It is a truism of 
sound sentencing practice that a prison sentence 
should be imposed only when no alternative pun- 
ishment is reasonably appropriate. This approach 
to sentencing has received a most interesting 
formulation in the sentencing provisions of the 
American Law Institute’s Model Penal Code. The 
Code specifically directs the court not to impose a 
sentence of imprisonment unless it is of the view 
that such a sentence is necessary for the protec- 
tion of the public. The Code further provides that 
for a felony no term of imprisonment of less than 
1 year shall be imposed by the court. This is, of 
course, not a technique of increasing the duration 
of prison sentences, though it may in occasional 
cases have that effect ; the theory is that if a court 
does not think the crime or the criminal merits or 
requires a prison sentence of at least a year’s dur- 
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ation, then punishment other than imprisonment 
should be imposed. 

In England, and the story is substantially the 
same in most countries, only about one of every 30 
of those convicted by the criminal courts is sen- 
tenced to prison; if only indictable offences are 
considered, less than one of every 5 so convicted is 
imprisoned.® As the excellent sentencing handbook 
prepared by the Home Office for the use of the 
courts puts it,° “Imprisonment is thus increasing- 
ly coming to be regarded as the sentence to be im- 
posed only where other methods of treatment 
have failed or are considered inappropriate.” 

Thus, in the evolution of punishment, we are 
rapidly developing alternatives to imprisonment 
and testing them on different categories of offend- 
ers. Within the prison, too, experimentation leads 
to the diversification of the prison itself into a 
congeries of institutions increasingly differing 
from their Walnut Street-Pentonville genesis. 


Diversification of Prison 


Young Offenders.—Humanitarian sentiment 
and reformative effort lead to early removal of 
juvenile offenders from the traditiona) prison. 
The theme develops, and increasingly we provide 
special training facilities for the ycunger adult 
offenders in which sincere efforts are made to de- 
crease the social isolation of the institution and to 
help the inmate to develop himself, if he so desires, 
towards sufficient social competence to avoid 
crimes. 

Women Offenders.—Similarly, women offenders 
are increasingly excluded from prison. Women’s 
rate of criminality, certainly their rate of con- 
viction for crime, is throughout the world very 
much less that of men; few women, relatively 
speaking, are committed to prison on conviction, 
and of those that are, many are sent to open or 
medium security, group-living, dormitory-type in- 
stitutions with very relaxed correctional routines. 

The Open Institution—The open institution 
plays an increasingly important part in the pri- 
son systems of the world. In its origins the em- 
phasis was on younger offenders and prisoners as 
they approached the end of their sentence. But the 
categories have widened dramatically, and now 
the concept of the open institution covers a whole 
group of different types of institution, having 
in common only the absence of security achieved 


' The Treatment of Offendere in Britain. London: Her Majesty’s 


f 
Stationery Office, 1960, pp. 1-2. 
East and W. H. de B. Hubert, The Paychological 
orw' an 
of Crime. Her Majesty’s Stationery Office, 1938. 
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by bolts and bars and armed guards. There are 
open camps or farms attached administratively to 
security prisons, holding prisoners as their sen- 
tence approaches its conclusion or for most of 
their sentence and there are open camps for reaf- 
forestation, land reclamation and farming inde- 
pendent of any parent institution. Open camps are 
also applicable to urban industrial activity, and 
Japan, amongst other countries, has experimented 
with open institutions where the “prisoners” work 
daily at shipbuilding side by side with free labor. 

The open institution holds long-termers and 
short-termers; in Israel (and soon it will be so 
elsewhere) it holds the unconvicted awaiting 
trial. We have not yet exhausted all the experi- 
mental possibilities; only a very few prisoners 
require the cells and walls, and the cells and walls 
grossly increase the isolation of the prison, im- 
pede re-education, and inhibit the preservation of 
those ties which so often are determinative of 
social conformity. The open institution is a most 
promising diversification of prison. 

The Prison-Mental Hospital_—At our present 
level of knowledge crime cannot be regarded as 
one aspect or symptom of mental illness. It would 
be unwise to turn our prisons into mental hos- 
pitals. There is, however, a proportion of pris- 
oners for whom effective treatment can only be 
given, and therefore effective community pro- 
tection provided, in an institution which is in its 
reutine, purposes, and techniques closer to the 
mental hospital than to the prison. The proportion 
is a matter for argument; but something of the 
order of 10 percent of the prisoners in most 
security institutions of the world would be better 
held and treated in institutions run by psychia- 
trists and with a therapeutic community-life 
fostered within them. 

In England, the “prison” at Grendon Under- 
wood is a long over-due acceptance of the advice 
in the East-de Hubert Report’ that a special in- 
stitution for the nonsane noninsane criminal 
should be built. This institution, and cthers like 
it in Denmark, Holland, Sweden, the Unted States 
and elsewhere, are hybrids of the prison and the 
mental hospital. That they are a most promising 
strain is already apparent, particularly from the 
work of the Danish institution at Herstedvester, 
near Copenhagen in Denmark. And there is a 
portent of significance for the future evolution 
of prison in the appellation of that institution. 

Herstedvester started as a “prison for psycho- 
paths”; Herstedvester and its sister institution 
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in Denmark now repudiate that designation and 
run excellently for those prisoners regarded by the 
courts, guided by a presentence investigation, as 
unlikely to benefit from ordinary imprisonment 
or other sanction. The change from “psychopaths” 
to those who are unlikely to benefit from tradi- 
tional punishment is not only a reflection of dis- 
satisfaction with the clinical and semantic valid- 
ity of the term “psychopath,” but also reveals a 
change from a primarily psychiatric classification 
of the inmates of that institution, by which they 
were regarded by some as half-mad, half-bad, 
and certainly psychologically disturbed beyond 
other prisoners, to an appreciation that the people 
who should be sent to Herstedvester are simply 
the most difficult and most intractable criminals 
—without making any particular psychiatric 
classificatory statements about them. 

Aftercare.—One aspect of the work at Hersted- 
vester leads helpfully to a further variation or 
mutation on prison. The period that criminals 
actually spend in Herstedvester has been re- 
ducing steadily over the years until now the norm 
is 214 years. At a rough estimate, the norm of 
“time in” for similar criminals in England and 
Australia would be 4 years, and in America 7 
years. The period and intensity of supervision is, 
however, much greater after the prisoner leaves 
Herstedvester than is the aftercare supervision 
following imprisonment in most other countries. 
If necessary, those paroled from Herstedvester 
will be helped and supported in the community, 
supervised, and controlled for many years. The 
period in the institution is merely a part of the 
overall correctional effort—institutional and in 
the community—and in duration it is often the 
lesser part. 

As has been mentioned above, a similar idea is 
applied in Highfields in New Jersey. It is to be 
seen also in the reorganization of the Swedish 
correctional system, with the adminstrative con- 
solidation of their probation, prison, and aftercare 
services, their regionalization, the flexibility of 
their release and transfer procedures, and a 
deliberate plan to make the prison term merely a 
part of the correctional plan and to reduce the 
period of imprisonment. Such plans are creating, 
in effect, a new short-term imprisonment, with 
surveillance and support in the community there- 
after instead of the former protracted prison 
sentences. 

Institution for Addicts——The special insti- 
tution for addicts—alcoholic and narcotic (where 


they are a serious social problem) —is a variation 
on the traditional prison which is emerging in 
many countries. When alcoholism is at the root 
of a prisoner’s criminality, or when he is im- 
prisoned because of a combination between 
drunkenness and offensive behavior, or some other 
socially prohibited conduct, it is cruel and futile 
to look to the traditional prison for his reclama- 
tion and for society’s protection from him except 
during the time of his incarceration. The realiza- 
tion of this futility has led to widespread experi- 
mentation, varying from institutions akin to men- 
tal hospitals to the encourgement of the grouping 
of alcoholics or narcotic addicts in probation 
hostels. Alcoholics Anonymous, the development 
of the nalline test for heroin addiction as a 
strong weapon of probation supervision, a gradual 
understanding of the physiological and psycho- ' 
logical pressures towards addiction, when com- 
bined with the manifest failure of the traditional | 
prison as a means of treating these problems, 
have led to a situation where though our methods 
of treatment and control are unsure, institutions 
other than prisons, such as hostels and other out- 
patient facilities in the community, are sup- 
planting the traditional prison for this group. And. 
they form a large part of the prison population, | 
overlapping, of course, with the vagrant, inade- 
quate group; in some systems of criminal justice, 
half the commitments to prison each year and a 
third of the inmates at any one time are either 
alcoholic, within the medicosocial meaning of that | 
term (not just drunks), or are there for offences 
in which the word “drunk” or the words “under 
the influence” form part of the definition of the 
offence. 

The list lengthens needlessly. The point is 
surely made: The concept of imprisonment has 
changed significantly; prison itself is in process 
of transmogrification. 


Modification of the Prison 


Within the prison great changes, relevant to the 
theme of this article, are taking place. 

Prisons may not follow corporal and capital 
punishment and transportation into desuetude for 
within the term “prison” great development is 
possible. In the late 18th and early 19th cen- 
turies the prison changed its character and it will 
change again. Prison walls will not entirely dis- 
appear. As a background sanction, supporting 
alternative punishments, the prison may long be 
required; but it will be a prison imposing much 
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less isolation from the world than the present 
Walnut Street-Pentonville type. 

A distinction must be drawn between the amel- 
joration of prison conditions and the diminution 
of the social isolation of prison. The amelioration 
of living conditions in prison—the elimination of 
needless humiliations and indignities, the pro- 
vision of a reasonable day’s work instead of the 
damaging degradation of enforced idleness, the 
availability of educational and vocational training 
programmes—and similar developments are to be 
seen at different stages throughout the world. It 
would be wrong to minimize their social and 
human value, but they bear only lightly on that 
to which all else in prison is accessory—the loss 
of freedom. 

However, other recent modifications of prison 
are also taking place. These have as their purpose 
the elmination of the banishment of prison, the 
diminution of its social isolation, and the preser- 
vation of the familial and social ties which are 
determinative of reform. Some of these modifi- 
cations are: home leave, working out, day leave, 
furloughs to find employment, unrestricted cor- 
respondence, frequent visits by family and ap- 
proved friends, halfway hostels as release proce- 
dures, and the creation of elements of a thera- 
peutic community within the walls. 

There is a conflict inherent in our prison pur- 
poses. As a deterrent punishment we impose social 
isolation and at the same time we aspire to influ- 
ence the prisoner to reformation; yet experience, 
and such evidence as we have, lead inexorably to 
the view that the preservation and strengthening 
of the prisoner’s familial ties, and the preserva- 
tion and creation of other social links with the 
community, are frequently determinative of his 
avoiding crime on release. Prison is banishment; 
banishment destroys family and community ties. 
Yet prison is not a final banishment and since the 
prisoner returns we must, in our own interests, 
preserve and nourish his family and community 
relationships. 

Letters.—Letters start as rare privileges. They 
come to be seen by the advanced correctional ad- 
ministrators of the world as necessities of rehab- 
ilitation, and the dismal arguments about the 
administrative problems of censoring so many 
letters are quickly overcome. Likewise, visits move 
from rare privileges to essential and reasonably 
frequent therapeutic opportunities. 
widely established. Hence, here we see a develop- 
“aftercare” starts on the day the criminal is ad- 


mitted to prison; that his mind should then be 
turned towards a meaningful training programme 
leading to an attainable residential and vocational 
release plan. So the social worker, stressing and 
aiming to strengthen community ties, trying to 
deny the consequences of the banishment of 
prison, comes early into the life of the prisoner. 

Home Leave.—Some countries develop systems 
of home leave, allowing all but a few prisoners 
regular home leave after part of their sentence 
has been served. Such systems start as a release 
procedure but work their way back into the prison 
regime; they start as a privilege allowed to the 
younger prisoners and develop into a wise rehab- 
ilitative process applicable to most prisoners. 
Home leave will spread throughout the world’s 
penal systems, not for reasons of sentimentality 
but because it better protects the community and 
maximizes the chances of reform by preserving 
the prisoner’s familial and desirable community 
relationships. When allied with some indefinite- 
ness in the duration of the sentence, the regular 
testing of fitness for release by a home leave pro- 
gramme is obviously sound community protection. 

Day Leave.—Similar pressures lie behind “‘day 
leave” in the Scandinavian systems, behind 
“working out” as it gradually develops in several 
regions of the world. Part-time imprisonment thus 
stands both as an alternative to prison and as a 
modification of prison. Towards the end of a 
sentence it seems rational and safe to let selected 
prisoners re-establish their working lives by go- 
ing on furlough, assisted and supervised by a 
social worker or aftercare officer, to find a job, 
and then to let them go daily to that job from 
prison. Again, what starts as a privilege for a 
few towards the end of their sentences tends, with 
successful application, to spread to wider groups 
of prisoners and back earlier into their sentences. 

Halfway Houses.—The hostel scheme, as a re- 
lease procedure, is a similar step in the process 
of lessening the social isolation of prison. Hostels 
within the walls started in England for habitual 
criminals; they proved surprisingly successful and 
were extended to apply to prisoners with sen- 
tences of 5 years and over. Of the 12 such hostels, 
2 are for preventive detainees and 10 for other 
long-termers; 11 are within the walls, and 1 has 
moved outside—and others will follow. 

Hostels for young offenders as a halfway house 
instead of, or as providing a path out of, Borstal 
or other reformatory institutions, are, of course, 

Aftercare.—It is a truism of prison reform that 
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ment from both ends of the correctional spectrum. 
Hostels as a release procedure aiming at lessening 
the effects of the social isolation of prison and as 
a means of curtailing the time spent in prison are 
used for the least hopeful, the habitual criminals 
and the long-termers, and also for the most hope- 
ful, the young offenders. It is clear that the hostel, 
for these twin purposes, will become an accepted 
part of the penal programme—and then prison 
becomes but one element of the correctional plan 
in which a halfway release hostel (when appro- 
priate) and supervised aftercare will normally 
play equally significant roles. This development 
is abundantly clear in the federal prerelease 
guidance centers in Chicago, Detroit, Los Angeles, 
and New York. 

The Therapeutic Community.—One final de- 
velopment of great importance to the modification 
of prison, merits attention. Through group 
counselling, group therapy, guided group inter- 
action, unstructured group discussions—whatever 
the nomenclature—in many correctional sys- 
tems groups of prisoners are being brought to- 
gether in relatively free verbal association to dis- 
cuss their adjustment to society. This topic is 
not forced upon them; it is what invariably emer- 
ges after the settling-down period of complaints 
about the prison, its administration, and its staff. 
It is being found that from such peer clashes, 
from the interaction between the group and the 
individual, more prisoners are being led to suffi- 
cient insight and motivation to avoid crime in 
the future. Reform and rehabilitation cannot be 
imposed; it is universally agreed that an inner 
and anxious desire for change is a prerequisite; 
and such a desire is rarely the product of con- 
templation, exhortation, or severe punishment. It 
comes more readily from a larger understanding 
of oneself and one’s relationship to society which, 
in turn, often emerges from interaction in free 
verbal association with others who have lived and 
suffered in similar ways—hence Alcoholi¢s Anony- 
mous and many other group associations where 
the similarly troubled support one another. 

In the adoption of such methods on a large 
scale in California, New Jersey, the United King- 
dom, the Scandinavian countries, and to an ex- 
tent in Australia, New Zealand, and elsewhere, 
we see an effort not so much to abate imprison- 
ment as to abate some consequences of the social 
isolation of prison. The prisoner and the prison 
authorities look to the prison community itself— 
the prisoners and the staff—to provide a group 
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wise in the ways of punishment and reform who 
will assist the prisoner to self-understanding and 
to a motivation to acceptable social life. The 
prison group is for the first time mobilized for 
correctional rehabilitation; this is surely a very 
different situation from the prison as punishment, 
for repentance, even for reform, in social iso- 
lation. 


Research, Punishment, and Rehabilitation 


If the above analysis is broadly true, if it is 
true that we are developing and increasingly ap- 
plying penal sanctions differing widely from the 
traditional prison and that prison itself is in a 
state of flux moving towards a wide diversity of 
penal sanctions, there are many consequences of 
policy and practice which should be considered. 
For example, the task of the prison officer is 
suddenly one of much greater complexity than 
the maintenance of security and discipline; in- 
evitably he becomes part of a larger correctional 
process with institutional and noninstitutional 
facets, and should play a difficult rehabilitative 
role in a complex therapeutic community. And he 
must be better trained and better paid for these 
tasks. Similarly, there are consequences for the 
organization and administration of correctional 
services. 

If the above analysis be correct, the pressure 
towards the consolidation and regionalization 
of correctional services is great. Only with some 
administrative consolidation is it practicable to 
achieve sufficient flexibility of moving criminals 
through the various institutional and postinsti- 
tutional phases of their treatment and of timing 
their progress and release. Each of these points 
merits protracted consideration, as does the re- 
lationship between the above analysis and the 
deterrent functions of criminal sanctions, both 
on the criminal and the communty at large, and 
that between the realities of criminal sanctions 
and community expectations of and attitudes to- 
ward punishment. But not all such implications 
of the thesis I have offered can be discussed here; 
one is selected for brief mention because of its 
importance. We must, in a planned and deter- 
mined way, commit resources to discovering 
which of our evolving armamentarium of penal 
sanctions are effective with various categories of 
offenders. We must start the important research 
task of evolving treatment and rehabilitation taxo- 
nomies of offenders. 

Correctional practices must cease to rest on 
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prejudice, surmise and good intentions. We are 
under a moral obligation to use our best intell- 
igence to discover whether and to what extent our 
various penal sanctions serve our purposes—in 
particular, to deter and to reform. 

Knowledge of Deterrence—We have some 
knowledge of the deterrent effects of certain 
punishments. It has been repeatedly demonstrated 
that capital and corporal punishment, for the 
types of crime to which the conscience of the 
community is prepared to apply them, do not 
deter any more effectively than other less brutal 
sanctions. Most states have acted on this knowl- 
edge. There remains, however, a vast ignorance of 
the differential deterrent effects of our other penal 
sanctions on the convicted criminal and on the 
rest of the community. We continue to impose 
deterrent punishments without bothering to as- 
certain what effects they have. Such slight evi- 
dence as there is indicates that we tend to exag- 
gerate their efficacy. 

Knowledge of Reform.—Even less is known 
about the reformative effects of our penal prac- 
tices. We preserve this ignorance in two ways. 
First, we do not look for such knowledge, with 
the result that the value of reformative efforts 
can never, with propriety, be attacked; their suc- 
cess is never tested, it is merely assumed. And 
this has, indeed, been a defect in the presentation 
in this article of the alternatives to and develop- 
ments from prison. It has been presented with a 
bias against the traditional prison and in favor 
of the sanctions that are supplanting it; and this 
bias, inevitably for the time being, lacks firm 
scientific validity. Secondly, such minimal re- 
search into the effects of our correctional prac- 
tices as takes place is pursued by research meth- 
ods of such naivete that valid results rarely 
emerge. There are, of course, exceptions to this 
second proposition. Mannheim and Wilkins, Pre- 
diction Methods in Relation to Borstal Training,* 
is an obvious exception, as is the developing 
work of the Home Office Research Unit, partic- 
And in the 
United States there is the evaluative research of 
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at Chicago. But in relation to the need, there is 
no overstatement; we maintain our ignorance 
either by not searching for knowledge or by 
searching by methods that cannot disturb our 
prejudices. 

Perhaps it is fanciful to suggest a deliberate 
suppression of truth. Possibly our lack of knowl- 
edge is to be attributed to intellectual sloth com- 
bined with a scarcity both of people interested in 
criminological research and of sufficient funds for 
such work to be pursued. After all, people become 
interested in this work largely for humanitarian 
reasons, and this applies as much to the trained 
social worker as to the lay volunteer. It is not 
sensible to look to such people for critical, meth- 
odolgically sophisticated assessments of their own 
work. But no such excuse can be offered for senior 
officials in many departments of prisons and cor- 
rections who use substantial community funds 
and considerable resources of personnel in the 
treatment of criminals, without insisting upon re- 
search that evaluates what they are doing. The 
demands of sound business practice alone should 
have led such departments to test critically the 
marginal return, in crimes prevented, from each 
successive reformative technique applied or ex- 
tended. It is obviously wise business practice to 
try to discover the return from your investment. 
When the investment is in the happiness of law- 
abiding sections of the community, the preven- 
tion of social suffering, and the confidence of all 
people in their physical safety and the protection 
of their property, such an effort is overwhelmingly 
necessary. 

Towards a Treatment Nosology.—Criminolog- 
ical research has been too long concentrated on 
the search for that will o’ the wisp, the causes 
of crime, and much too little attention has been 
given to research into treatment methods. If the 
evolution of criminal sanctions is to be adapted 
to the needs of community protection, the eval- 
uation of different correctional methods is essen- 
tial, and of various techniques and practices with- 
in those methods in their application to different 
categories of offenders. In short, we need grad- 
ually to develop a treatment nosology of offenders. 


We must know which of our available methods 
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ments, and established diagnostic techniques, 
backed by a considerable literature, facilitated 
the important choice between them. Critical eval- 
uation of their true effects faced active opposi- 
tion from: the conventional wisdom. The situ- 
ation is not dissimilar in relation to current penal 
practice. 

Many followup studies have sought to deter- 
mine the different rates of success and failure of 
different treatment measures applied in the same 
locality, but few seek to relate the twin variables 
of the type of treatment and the type of criminal 
to the likelihood of successful treatment. If we find 
that treatment A “succeeded” with group Y in so 
many cases, and treatment B “succeeded” with 
group Z in so many cases, we have a narrative 
and not a functional relationship. There are too 
many unexpressed variables at work for this 
type of research to be regarded as a critical com- 
parative assessment of treatment methods. 

There have been a few efforts at more direct 
evaluative research. Two pioneer projects were 
the Cambridge-Somerville study,'® and the High- 
fields study.!! Both encountered severe meth- 
odolgical difficulties, but both confirm the eco- 
nomic and social value of such evaluative re- 
search. Further studies of this nature have been 
conducted by the United States Office of Naval 
Research,'* and are being pursued by the Home 
Office Research Unit and by the California De- 
partment of Corrections. 

The Clinical Trial—tIn the long run, effective 
evaluative research demands clinical trials, and 
even the methodologically sophisticated tech- 
niques of association analysis and predictive 
attribute analysis'* cannot avoid this; and clinical 
trials themselves raise important and difficult 
issues of principle. 

In medical research the clinical trial is well 
established and has proved of great value in the 
development of therapeutic methods. Where there 
is genuine doubt as to the choice between two or 
more treatments for a given condition, efficient 
experimentation requires that the competing 
methods be tested on matched groups of patients. 
The new treatment wlll be given to one group of 


1° E, Powers and H. Witmer, An Experiment in the Prevention of 
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patients while the traditional treatment will be 
given to another group of patients matched so far 
as possible in all clinically significant respects 
with the first group. A careful followup of the 
success of the two treatments then gives a founda- 
tion on which further testing will provide secure 
knowledge, when statistically significant differ- 
ences are found and validated, upon which the 
new treatment may be accepted, rejected, or modi- 
fied. Frequently the new treatment, even if found 
to be of therapeutic value, does not entirely sup- 
plant the old. A common result is that for certain 
types of conditions within the group being tested 
the new treatment is found to be more effective 
while for others the previously established method 
for the time being is to be preferred. And thus, 
gradually, and in relation to defined conditions, 
treatment methods improve and are more sel- 
ectively applied. 

We should, in like manner, experimentally con- 
trol some criminal sanctions in the cause of the 
advancement of knowledge and the rational ap- 
plication and development of correctional meth- 
ods. We should subject criminals of similar per- 
sonality structures, home backgrounds, and en- 
vironmental circumstances to deliberately differ- 
ent methods of treatment; unless we do, we shall 
have no more than reasonably cogent surmises 
to guide us; unless we do, we shall continue to 
lack the minimum knowledge necessary for devel- 
oping a rational correctional system from our 
present diversity of sanctions consequent upon the 
abatement of imprisonment. 

Typically, a clinical trial involves defining a 
group of criminals by age, sex, offence, person- 
ality, and home circumstances, the absence of any 
gross psychological abnormalities, and their rough 
suitability for two (or more) alternative methods 
of punishment. Then, as such come forward as 
convicted offenders, to subject them to these alter- 
native treatments guided only by the demands of 
a random sampling process (or possibly a more 
sophisticated stratified matching technique). At 
the stage of input, extensive information about 
them and their correctional treatment is obtained; 
thereafter their relative success rates are assess- 


ed and by association analysis information emer- | 


ges concerning the suitability of various subgroups 
within the larger group for the two treatments. 
This result itself requires validation and retesting 
by further clinical trials, and thus the twin vari- 


ables of criminal and treatment are gradually re- | 
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Clinical Trials and Human Rights.—The anal- 
ogy between the doctor’s “treatment” and that 
court’s or penal administrator’s “treatment” is 
imperfect. The subject of medical diagnosis is 
better defined than is the social disease of crime, 
and in the former the patient consents to treat- 
ment while the criminal does not. Problems of 
abuse of human rights thus obtrude when it is 
sought to apply the clinical trial to correctional 
practice. It is justifiable to impose a criminal 
sanction guided by the necessities of research 
and not the felt necessities of the case? Emotion- 
ally a negative reply is appealing, but it is sub- 
mitted that given certain safeguards an affirma- 
tive answer is wise and does not involve any 
abuse of human rights. First, we do not have to 
apply such methods at the stage of judicial sen- 
tencing; they can well operate within what the 
judge determines to be the just and appropriate 
sentence in every case. Secondly, by applying a 
principle which may be called, for want of a 
better phrase, “testing down,” any abuse of 
human rights can be avoided. 

Correctional sanctions already include the pos- 
sibility and indeed the fact of wide diversities of 
treatment within the judicially imposed sentence. 
A defined term in “prison” becomes, as we have 
already seen, a commitment to possibly extremely 
different institutions with profoundly different 
reformative processes and substantially different 
degrees of social isolation. A sentence of “pro- 
bation” can lead to a close personal supervision 
or to the most perfunctory experience of occa- 
sional reporting. The range of subtreatments 
within each correctional treatment is very wide— 
so wide that ample room for evaluative clinical 
research into those subtreatments exists without 
interference with judicial processes. Of course, as 
information relevant to sentencing emerges from 
such administratively created clinical trials, it 
should be fed back into the judicial process and 
will then create yet new opportunities for further 
evaluative research. 

By “testing down” I mean that the new treat- 
ment being studied should not be one that is re- 
garded in the minds of the criminal or the com- 
munity at large as more severe than the tradi- 
tional treatment with which it is being compared. 
To take a group of criminals who would other- 
wise be put on probation and to select at random 
some for institutional treatment would risk an 
abuse of human rights; conversely, to select at 
random a group who would otherwise be incar- 
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cerated and to treat them on probation or in a 
probation hostel would seem to me not to risk any 
abuse of human rights. Within this principle it 
would be possible to develop all that we need for 
many decades by way of research evaluative of 
our correctional methods. 

There are many methodological problems in 
evaluative research. One of the most intractable 
is to define precisely the treatment method that 
is being studied. Probation, for example, is such 
a potpourri of methods of social casework and 
individual control that it would be grossly unwise 
merely to compare probation with any other 
treatment. “Probation” is not a defined treatment ; 
it is rather a convenient name for a considerable 
diversity of treatments. And there are other 
difficulties. But the method lies within our com- 
petence and the case for its application is incon- 
trovertible if it be admitted that it is wise for us 
to seek to know which of our diversity of treat- 
ment and punishment methods best serve our vari- 
ous social purposes. 

No new correctional practice should ever be 
introduced without at the same time plans being 
made and applied for its critical evaluation. The 
purposes behind its introduction should be capa- 
ble of formulation. Insofar as they involve any 
reformative aim or any aim of special deterrence 
(e.g., the detention center), those aims can be 
tested. If a new reformative method is applied 
without evaluating testing, it will very likely ap- 
pear to be successful since there will operate a 
strong tendency to apply it to those who in any 
event are the most hopeful offenders in terms of 
likelihood of reform. If we are not perennially to 
delude ourselves in this way, every penal experi- 
ment requires a concomitant evaluative research, 
with the new method being applied randomly 
within a defined group for whom it is thought to 
be a suitable sanction and who otherwise would 
have been dealt with more severely. 

What is true of any new treatment method 
applies also to all existing treatment methods, 
and it is only the inertia of correctional practice 
that conceals this fact. It is foolhardy to risk a 
guess as to the cost of a research programme, in- 
dependent of a close study of the realities of 
practice in the area to be studied; but, taking the 
risk, it is confidently submitted that if 2 percent 
of the annual budget devoted to applying our 
criminal sanctions, not including capital costs, 
were to be made available for research evaluative 
of those same criminal sanctions, it would be 
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possible to attune those methods rapidly to social 
needs and within a very few years to diminish 
suffering from crime, to save a great deal of the 
present waste of human and financial resources in 
our untested correctional methods, and to pro- 
duce a return, even in terms of finances, greatly 
in excess of the investment. Put more concretely : 
It is submitted, for example, that at present half 
the time of all probation officers is wasted by their 
services being applied to those who do not need 
them (and who should be bound over, or on sus- 
pended sentence, or supervised by other than 
skilled caseworkers) and those who will not re- 
spond to their efforts (and who need more forceful 
casework supervision than the average probation 
officer can provide) ; and that it would be quite 
possible in a few years of evaluative research 
greatly to reduce that wastage, and at the same 
time better to protect the community. 

Research and the Evolution of Prison.—If the 
abatement of imprisonment is to lead to the 
rational selection of the methods that should col- 
lectively take over most of its functions in the 
evolution of criminal sanctions, an evaluative re- 
search programme must be supported; correc- 
tional administrators must come to see the re- 
search scholar as their ally rather than as an irre- 
sponsible critic, untroubled by the cares and duties 
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of office; and some research effort must be de. 
voted to this type of research, of immediate prac- 
tical value alike to those who have to create new 
correctional methods and to those who must make 
the difficult choices in the application of such 
methods as are already available. Criminologica] 
research must be directed to acquiring this type 
of information which must be regarded as of 
primary importance and not as a distraction from 
the frenzied search for causes. Ultimately, it is 
perhaps true that completely effective treatment 
presupposes adequate diagnosis; but the present 
treatment problem is pressing and important, the 
need for knowledge is great, and as in medicine, 
we can with some success treat many conditions 
whose aetiology remains obscure. 

Further, if research were directed to evaluating 
our correctional methods it would very likely, as 
has happened in medical research, throw up, as 
a byproduct, aetiological information of value to 
our more adequate understanding of crime and 
criminals. 

Given our present rate of social change and the 
rapid developments in penal practice the case for 
empirical evaluative research of the type I have 
suggested is surely strong. Its acceptance may 
well be a precondition to wise planning for com- 
munity protection. 


HE PRISON of the future will differ drastically from today’s 

prison, if it is rationally designed for goals which already are 
generally accepted. These goals are: (1) to evoke in offenders 
an enduring identification of themselves with anticriminal per- 
sons; (2) to enhance the prospects that released prisoners will 
achieve satisfaction in legitimate postrelease activities. The pur- 
suit of these two goals, in.the light of today’s common knowledge 
about criminals, would lead one far from traditional approaches 
to prison design and management. Already, there are signs that 


such movement has begun. 


—DANIEL GLASER 
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A Strict Accountability Approach to 
Criminal Responsibility 


By JAY CAMPBELL 
Director, Research Unit, California Medical Facility, Vacaville, California 


cepts of responsibility, rather than clar- 

ifvying, becloud the basic issues involved.* 
One can find ample sources to substantiate both 
sides of an argument. What seems most needed 
is a systematic feedback of objective information 
from jurisdictions and cultures employing dif- 
fering approaches and practices. Such infor- 
mation could then be analyzed in terms of max- 
imal social protection at minimal cost both in 
dollars and cents and restriction of personal free- 
dom. We need to analyze dispassionately the re- 
sults and the costs—both material and human—of 
our present concepts and practices if we desire to 
improve them. If we want solutions to our prob- 
lems rather than outlets for our passions, the 
scientific scrutiny of what, in fact, occurs will 
allow us to judge theory and practice in terms of 
socially desirable outcomes. 


Tren ABUNDANT literature dealing with con- 


A Justification for Punishment 


Criminal responsibility, rather than being a 
quality inherent in the individual, has customarily 
been assessed by juries and the law as to the 
justice of punishing the person for his legally 
disapproved acts.' If they assessed that he should 
receive punishment he was held to be criminally 
responsible. If, on the other hand, it was assessed 
that he was not to be punished, he was declared 
not eriminally responsible. This usually meant 
that he was declared insane and deprived of his 
freedom in a hospital rather than a prison. A con- 
stant theme in the literature is a linking of re- 
sponsibility to the efficacy and justice of punish- 
ment. The concept of what is just is as illusory as 
is What is right or moral. Yet, criminal respon- 
sibility seems inextricably entangled in a morass 
of ethical and moralistic issues which defy ob- 
jective analysis. If we accept that punishment is 
just and an end in itself, it matters little whether 


* The opinions expressed in this article do not necessarily reflect 
the views or endorsement of the California Youth and Adult Corree- 
tions Apveney. The Author. 


' Charles Mercier, Criminal Responsibility. London: Oxford, 1905, 
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it is efficacious in achieving reformation or deter- 
ring others. As Sir Edward Fry puts it, there is: 
. . a fitness of suffering and sin, that two things 
which are both contrary to our nature to go together, 
and that in consequence we naturally desire io bring 
about an association of the two where it does not 
already exist. Punishment, in short, is an effort of man 


to find a more exact relationship between sin and 
suffering than the world affords us.? 


Let’s Examine the Effect of Punishment 


I suggest that, if we are to solve the social 
problem of criminal behavior, we may have to 
forego the often expensive luxury of punishing 
when it proves contrary to the social goal of max- 
imal protection at minimal cost. Yet, we may be 
required to control (in effect punish) for the 
common good many who would escape the censure 
of the most rigorous moralist. Responsible be- 
havior emanates from the volitional control sys- 
tem of the actor. In this sense, we can say that the 
person consciously chooses to act in spite of his 
awareness of the consequences. The unresponsible 
person does not have this power of choosing be- 
tween alternatives, if, in fact, he is truly aware of 
the consequences. 

It seems reasonable that punishment or the 
imminent threat of it would likely deter the “re- 
sponsible” person. For this reason, the traditional 
legal system of negative punitive sanctions may 
be relatively effective in controlling our more ‘“‘re- 
sponsible” citizenry. Our recidivistic criminal 
population, on the other hand, seems to repet- 
itively court the “punishment” which deters the 
more responsible. Many mentally or emotionally 
disturbed persons lack substantial capacity to 
control themselves in spite of the imminent threat 
of punishment. The negligent and the ‘“accident- 
prone” are self-punitive and socially injurious 
while rarely held criminally responsible by even 
the extreme moralist. Our traditional moral-legal 
penal system may work for the responsible citi- 
zenry as a ritualistic example of what will happen 
to them if they behave badly. It appears relatively 
ineffective for the mentally and emotionally dis- 
turbed. And it rarely deals with the equally 
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menacing negligent and accident-prone citizen. It 
seems high time that we examine carefully the 
effectiveness of punishment and moral condem- 
nation as a means of social control. I do not mean 
that they are useless for all. We do, however, 
need a feed-back of reliable information about 
punitive, custodial, supervisory, and therapeutic 
techniques which most reliably and economically 
prevent the repetition of the behavior we wish to 
control. 

The idea of selective disposition is a particularly 
unpopular one in a democratic society. Admin- 
istrative usurption of judicial prerogatives is 
equally precarious. We are still faced, however, 
with the problem of controlling the few who 
seriously menace the many. As the population ex- 
pands we can expect increasing infringements on 
the civil prerogatives of all. The town drunk and 
the negligent oaf become realistic menaces on our 
freeways. 

Psychoanalysis, thought by many to be overly 
permissive, in fact, tells us not only must we ac- 
cept responsibility for what we do but that we 
must also accept responsibility for what we 
dream.* Some strict accountability for seriously 
damaging acts becomes increasingly necessitated 
as we find evidence to support that the “bad” may 
merely be the sick.* Hospers® questions whether 
there is any freedom left in human behavior. He 
suggests that the practicing psychoanalyst would 
answer that a person’s freedom is present in in- 
verse proposition to his neuroticism. In other 
words, the more his acts are determined by a 
malevolent unconscious, the less free he is. Most 
human behavior cannot be called free at all. 


Is Strict Liability Really Less Just? 


The imposition of severe criminal sanctions 
(imprisonment) in the absence of any requisite 
mental element has been held by many to be in- 
compatible with the basic requirement of our 
Anglo-American, and, indeed, any civilized juris- 
prudence, according to Wasserman.° In this sense, 
it remains patently “unjust” to impose the punish- 
ment of imprisonment on those who are not free 


3 Sigmund Freud, ‘‘Moral Responsibility for the Content of Dreams,” 
The Complete Psychological Works of Sigmund Freud. London: 
Hogarth Press, 1961, pp. 131-134. 

4 Bernard Diamond, ‘‘From M’Naghten to Currens, and Beyond,” 
California Law Review, May 1962. 

John Hospers, ‘“‘Free Will and Psychoanalysis,” Sellars and Hospers, 
aes in Ethical Theory. New York: Appleton, Century, Crofting, 
ne., 1952. 

“ Richard Wasserman, “Strict Liability in the Criminal Law,” 
—— Law Review, XII, 1960. 

7 Ibid. 

5 Albert Levitt, ‘Extent and Function of the Doctrine of Mens Rea,” 
Illinois Law Review, March 1923, p. 578. 
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to control their behavior. Wasserman’ suggests, 
however, that to the extent to which the function 
of the criminal law is conceived to be that of reg- 
ulating various kinds of conduct, it becomes 
relevant to ask whether this particular way of 
regulating conduct leads to more desirable results 
than possible alternative procedures. 

We need objective information about the re- 
lative efficacy of imprisonment, education, pro- 
bation, parole, negative sanctions, and positive 
assistance as deterrents, and preventives. Pre- 
vention and control rather than deterrence and 
punishment emerge as the more enlightened 
approach. In an ethical sense, we may argue the 
injustice of controlling those who are not “at 
fault,” particularly if the control necessitates 
what is tantamount to imprisonment. Yet, we 
have already done this. Calling the prison a hos- 
pital—as if to ease our conscience. 

Levitt® suggests that the question of whether a 
crime has been committed ought to be determined 
solely by deciding whether the defendant com- 
mitted the specific act prescribed by the statutes. 
The actor’s mental state would be relevant to the 
separate question of the actor’s punishment. This 
infers that one of the factors in sentencing of an 
individual would be his mental state at the time 
of the crime, and implies that in the absence of 
finding the requisite mental element that it would 
be proper for the court not to punish the de- 
fendant at all. Although this approach questions 
the propriety of labeling the act a crime in the 
first place, the definition of what and what is not 
to be called a “‘crime” seems needlessly academic. 

Society needs the right to control those few who 
menace the many. The justice of this control lies 
not in abstract rationalizations but in the 
humanity and efficacy of the disposition. Judicial 
reviews of the disposition of cases to insure that 
only that control which is necessitated by the in- 
dividual case is in fact applied could alleviate the 
dangers inherent in the usurption of civil liberties 
by administrative bureaucracies. 


Fewer Laws and More Effective Disposition 


There are, of course, practical limitations to 
this concept of strict accountability. I would sug- 
gest that only those acts which seriously threaten 
the person or property of others be included. 
Some retreat from legislative paternalism seems 
long overdue in any event. The facts have not 
borne out our naive faith in the efficacy of out- 
lawing everything which is transiently unpopular 
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or morally condemned by a select few. Of equal 
repugnance is our irrational inclination to force 
help on the needy and inadequate by the promis- 
cuous use of our pseudocriminal legislation. The 
facts reveal our iniquitous treatment of juveniles 
whose “welfare” we protect by placing them in 
junior prisons.” We harass the inadequate and the 
poor with penal sanctions which prevent them 
from realizing even their limited potential. 
Diamond predicts: 

. that within ten years biochemical and physio- 
logical tests will be developed that will demonstrate 
beyond a reasonable doubt that a substantial number 
of our worst and most vicious criminal offenders are 
actually sickest of all. And that if the concept of mental 
disease and exculpation from responsibility applies at 
all, it will apply most appropriately to them. And fur- 
ther, that it will apply equally to the vast horde of 
minor, habitual, aggressive offenders who form the 
great bulk of the recidivists. The law and the public, 
whether they like it or not, will be forced by the stark 
proof of scientific demonstration to accept the fact that 
large numbers of the individuals who now receive the 
full, untempered blow of social indignation, ostracism, 
and ritualized judicial murder are sick helpless victims 


of psychological and physical disease of the mind and 
brains.!0 


If Diamond is correct, and his viewpoint can- 
not be ignored, abstractly debating the “justice” 
and the “ought-to-be’s” as to what behavior should 
be criminally accountable grows increasingly 
meaningless. The solution would seem to lie on 
the disposition of cases, and some emerging con- 
cept of strict accountability for behavior based on 
the need and the right of society to protect itself. 
We all fear the dangers of administrative fiat. But 
mandatory judicial reviews and civil liberties 
pressures can combine to protect us all from mis- 
use of the controls of our freedom which are im- 
plied. 

Historically, we inherited the “goal’ when 
humanism overcame the barbarism of capital 
punishment for all felonies. The goal was sup- 
ported by the religious elements whose erroneous 
belief in the effectiveness of penitence in solitary 
isolation gave us our name “penitentiary” for the 
felon, and the “reformatory” for the misguided. To 
date, there is little evidence to support our faith 
in the effectiveness of either for the rehabilitation 
of the offender. Temporary protection from the 
specific offender for a limited time is the best 
that can be scientifically demonstrated. There is 
still reason to suspect that the progressive insti- 


* Sheldon Glueck, The Problem of Delinquency. Boston: Houghton 
Mifflin Company, 1959, pp. 322-357, and 456-473. 

On; cit. 108. 

'" Harry Elmer Barnes and Negley K. Teeters, New Horizons in 
Criminology, 2nd Edition. New York: Prentice Hall, 1951. 


J* | refer to the “Short, Sharp, Shock Treatment” used experimentally 
in Great Britain. 
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tutions may merely be the ones which return 
their products to the community in no worse shape 
than when they entered.!! 

On the other hand, open mental hospitals, pro- 
bation, and parole seem promising both as con- 
trolling agents and as rehabilitative processes. 
Continuous and prolonged custodial control may 
still be necessary for the few whether they be 
labeled as sick or criminal. Lengthy incarceration 
for a great many, who could be controlled equally 
as well in the community, seems unjustifiable. 
Short punitive doses of unpleasant institutions!” 
may tend to be as effective to get the “attention” 
of the recalcitrant as prolonged exposure. Short 
diagnostic observation periods may be necessary 
to properly diagnose, but for the majority, only 
limited supervisory control will be needed. 

Criminal responsibility as a legal concept seems 
destined to be radically influenced as systematic 
objectivity replaces arm-chair rationalism. This 
change, however, is likely to be imperceptible as 
subjective certainty dies hard even in the face of 
scientific demonstration. As prison life becomes 
less restrictive and sentences are shortened, the 
practical situation may often make the prison 
disposition more palatable to the inmate than the 
indeterminate and indecisive disposition of hos- 
pitalization. Hospitalization, in fact, may be less 
comfortable and effective than the repercussions 
of a penal commitment. 

Confusion, if not logical chaos, seems almost 
inevitable. Decisive steps which seem helpful are 
as follows: 

1. Continuous revision and circumscription of 
the penal code to include only those acts which are 
of actual or imminent threat to society. 

2. Greater reliance on civil sanctions, and edu- 
cation and welfare legislation which do not per- 
mit custodial care or imprisonment. 

3. Research programs which objectify the out- 
comes of specific legislation, the effectiveness of 
punishment, hospitalization, outpatient. and com- 
munity supervisory controls. (These programs | 
should be operational and continuous.) 


Toward a Scientific Jurisprudence 


Strict liability without reference to mental state 
will become more palatable as long as the dis- 
position is continuously related to minimal cus- 
todial control and protected by the mandatory 
judicial review. I suggest that to achieve any 
logical consistency between what we do and what 
we say we do—that a strict liability concept 
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emerges much more meaningfully than to fool 
ourselves with euphemisms, whereby we _ hos- 
pitalize our prisons and make prisons of our hos- 
pitals. Society has the right, if not the obligation, 
to control those who seriously endanger the com- 
munity or themselves. It has an equal obligation to 
explore dispositions which do this most effectively, 
economically, and humanely. The law must gear 
itself to scientific scrutiny. Its decisions must 
emanate from informaton based on systematic 
and complete analysis of experience. A scientific 
jurisprudence must evolve which divorces itself 
from the esoteric ritualism of the past. 


Most of all, we need to explore the effectiveness 
of being able to do nothing—even if a so-called 
“crime” has been committed. There is much eyi- 
dence that our zealousness to do ‘‘good”’ and to be 
“just” have contributed to the problems we are 
trying to solve. We need feedback as to the fruits 
and costs of traditional legal justice. As we accu- 
mulate the facts it seems likely that strict account- 
ability may be an easier pill to swallow than the 
bitter truth of our morality. We may find our 
“‘goodness”’ to have been merely the devil in dis- 
guise. 


People Are Programs 


By C. EUGENE MALLORY, PH.D. 
Consulting Psychologist, Los Angeles County Probation Department 


and crime were mostly a reversible accident 

of the person’s life experiences and illustrate 
the efforts of the person to become a human 
being.' They also have asserted that the ‘“‘differ- 
ential association with other delinquents and 
avoidance of nondelinquents could account for the 
greatest part of delinquency, rather than regard- 
ing it as a manifestation of pathology or mal- 
function of personality.””” 

In contrast, psychiatrists have pointed out that 
in the vast majority of individual delinquents 
maladjustments and malfunctions of personality 
are readily observed, and that, even in delinquent 
areas, the majority of the children do not come 
before the courts. 

For years these opposing views have struggled 
for supremacy. The debate often leads to a gen- 
eral feeling of frustration and pessimism in those 
charged with the institutional treatment of delin- 
quents. And yet, as Charles Shireman has stated, 
“We now generally agree that our task—at 
least in theory—is to re-educate and rehabilitate, 
rather than to provide mere incarceration or re- 
tributive punishment.”* But the worker in parole, 


S OCIOLOGISTS have maintained that delinquency 


' Solomon Kobrin, “The Chicago Area Project—A 25-Year Assess- 
ment,” The Annals of the American Academy of Political and Social 
Sciences, March 1959, pp. 20-29. 

Ibid., p. 20. 

* Charles Shireman, “How Can the Correctional School Correct?” 
Crime and Delinquency, July 1960, pp. 267-274, 1960. Reprinted in Ruth 
Cavan, Readings in Juvenile Delinquency. New York: J. B. Lippincott 
Co., 1964, p. 382. 

Martin Gold, “Assorted Assaults on Delinquency,’ Contemporary 
Psychology, September 1963, p. 358. 


probation, or corrections does not feel that he can 
analyze all these children, and he knows that he 
cannot change all the social, economic, and cul- 
tural factors pointed to by sociologists. 

Martin Gold has recently stated the pessimistic 
situation existing in the field of delinquency. He 
wrote: 

. .. the flow of theory and literature spreads into 
separate traditions, runs towards multiple purposes, 
and reaches varying depths of sophistication: psycho- 
logical thinking, mostly of psychiatric orientation, does 
not blend easily with sociological: makers of theory 
move in different channels from gatherers of data; sci- 
entists and practitioners are for the most part isolated 
from one another .... delinquency treatment programs 
rarely collect data systematically nowadays. And be- 
cause psychoanalytic theory charges the nature of the 
social system, practitioners feel theorists are pointing up 
unconquerable mountains, so action programs wander 
without theoretical direction.+ 
Perhaps these comments make the unfortunate 

point that there is an area of deep conflict within 
professional circles dealing with program plan- 
ning. However, inspite of this there is no justifi- 
cation for the cynicism which subtly finds its way 
into our work. Along with the problems and the 
deep conflicts there are also common agreements 
and at least a modicum of information which 
must be considered as the foundation for any 
treatment and management program which in- 


tends rehabilitation and not just incarceration. 


“People Are Programs” 


There is at least one principle, along with two 
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PEOPLE ARE PROGRAMS 


commonly agreed-upon corollaries, which seem 
widely acceptable. This principle may appear ex- 
tremely simple and naive; however, one should 
not underestimate the difficulty in arriving at 
this common consensus. 

Principle: “People are programs.” 

Corollary One: A great amount of human be- 
havior is controlled by unconscious motivation. 

Corollary Two: Programs as written in the 
institutional manual often are very different from 
what actually happens to boys on a day-to-day 
basis. 

In discussing the future of the treatment of 
psychiatric patients William Schofield writes : 


It may well be that the final revolution will come in 
the future recognition that there is for every emo- 
tionally disturbed person an irreducible minimum re- 
quirement for successful treatment, the provision of 
a therapeutic relationship with an accepting under- 
standing and helping other.® 
If Schofield reflects to any degree the future of 

psychiatry we can certainly maintain that from 
the psychiatric viewpoint it is the individual 
interpersonal experience which is basic in rehab- 
ilitation—the person is the program in other 
words. 

Shireman has essentially communicated the 
same principle when writing from the standpoint 
of the corrections worker. He writes: “One of the 
goals should certainly be to give the institutional 
ward a healthy relationship with authority fig- 
ures.””* To do what Shireman suggests means that 
each boy must find a person with whom he can 
have this experience—again, the person becomes 
the program. 


Line Personnel Are Primary 


What are some of the implications for program 
planning and boy management? First, it means 
that the most important staff member is the 
counselor, houseparent, probation officer, or teach- 
er. All other personnel exist as an adjunct to 
making the person having direct contact. with 
the boys effective in his relationship. All plans, 
all rules, and all regulations should be developed 
with this principle in mind. The man on the line 
is the program. 

Unfortunately it is the somewhat rare insti- 
tution that one can enter and find the cottage or 
unit personnel feeling this way about their task. 
Such a feeling does not come automatically or 
with mere verbalization. The program has to be 

° William Schofield, Psychotherapy: The Purchase of Friendship. 


New Jersey: Prentice-Hall, Inc., 1964, p. 89. 
* Shireman, op. cit., p. 383. 
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planned and propagated by the administration 
in such a way that this feeling comes about. The 
line personnel must be brought into the planning 
process. A program built as we are describing 
cannot be brought about by edict. 


Fundamental Personal Problems 


The second implication of the principle that 
“people are programs” is rather complex. Human: 
relationships can be therapeutic without the in- 
volvement of a person with professional training. 
Of course, there is a great amount of individual 
difference in the ability to initiate and maintain 
such helpful relationships but this can be partially 
handled through selecting people with this quality. 

This second point, however, goes beyond careful 
selection of personnel. Even though we carefully 
select. people with ability to establish good re- 
lationships with boys—people who are intelligent; 
people who are “good human _ beings’—these 
people will bring with them certain human char- 
acteristics which will affect their relationships 
with boys. Adequate program planning should 
take into consideration methods of helping the 
line personnel with these human characteristics. 

Problems With Authority—Every human being 
who is born into our society must work through 
attitudes, relationships, and experiences, dealing 
with authority. This problem is closely tied into 
that of dependence and independence. The manner 
in which the person who works directly with 
boys has resolved this problem will be directly 
reflected on those under his charge. This is one of 
the fundamental dynamics in managing boys. 
But of equal importance is the way in which the 
supervisory and administrative persons within an 
institution handle their own authority relation- 
ships with the line personnel. This relationship 
will also be picked up by the boys. If Shireman is 
correct and one of the purposes of placement is 
a “good” experience with authority figures, then 
we must first look at. ourselves. 

What one sometimes finds in institutions is 
that the line people are afraid of the adminis- 
trative people as well as each other. Some admin- 
istrators encourage personnel to report about each 
other. Under these threatening conditions the 
people who work in such institutions will not 
talk about the problems encountered in handling 
boys. 

In this state of affairs how can we hope to pro- 
vide a healthy emotional experience for boys? 
Until we can work out our own problems with 
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authority we shall have difficulty providing pro- 
grams—that is, providing people who can help 
wards. 

Problems With Counter Hostility.—The second 
common human characteristic that all people 
bring with them into this work is that of be- 
lieving that they are capable of loving other 
people and that if they have problems it is the 
other person who is being unlovable. In the con- 
text of our concern there is a culturally acceptable 
attitude that delinquent children need help and 
love. Many people come into this field with the 
perception of themselves as giving this quality 
which the youngster needs. 

The beginning counselor—especially the new 
idealist just out of college—will need help with 
this problem if he does not turn out to be cynical. 
The new counselor makes loving approach re- 
sponses only to find that the delinquent reacts 
with rejection and in words or deed tells him 
where he can go with his love. Unconsciously, the 
counselor, still seeing himself as loving, becomes 
angry at the ward. Counterrejection and hos- 
tility follows and at this point the boy has sub- 
stantiated his suspicion—this person is just. like 
every other angry hostile rejecting person in this 
world. 

Because of this counterhostility problem we 
have swung to an untenable extreme. We have 
become suspicious of committed and dedicated 
people. Why should we be afraid of them? Why 
not provide in our programs the help which they 
will need as they work through this problem? 
What is wrong with kindness, tenderness, and 
love in working with these boys? There are per- 
haps too many people now working in this field 
who had no help with this problem and they got. 
burned. They are afraid to be kind or tender for 
fear of being rejected. Instead, the old. “pro” in 
essence rejects the ward before the boy has a 
chance to reject him. Could this be the real basis 
of the cynicism and pessimism which sometimes 
encroaches upon our work? 

A common occurrence used as a resolution to 
this problem is very destructive. This is the person 
who cannot really resolve the counterhostility 
problem and just puts in his time until he can 
become a supervisor or administrator. If “people 
are programs” this is a deadly program and 
builds into the system a self-perpetuating, neg- 
ative experience for future youths who enter the 
institution. 

Problems With Impulse Control.—The third 
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common human characteristic with which every 
person will need help when he begins working in 
this field is that of impulse control. The problem 
can be illustrated by realizing that we all have 
times when we do not want to be mature. We 
would rather give into our whims and fancies, 
But, of course, there are rare occasions when we 
are allowed to do this. When we subsequently 
see the delinquent youth acting-out we feel a 
strong need to teach him self-control. But teaching 
him self-control may become a way of releasing 
our own frustrations about this issue. The persons 
responsible for program planning should consider 
what could be done to help the staff with this 
feeling. 


Words Are Inadequate 


Thirdly, the principle that “people are pro- 
grams” has some implications for the manner in 
which we verbalize about our programs. If we 
are interested in rehabilitation rather than in- 
carceration or punishment then the reality which 
we must undestand is that which the boys of the 
institution perceive—not necessarily what we 
talk about. There is a strong tendency in our field 
to use ‘“‘word magic.” For instance, “lockup” js 
rephrased as a “meditation room”; angrily bawl- 
ing out a boy is called “counseling” or “struc- 
turing.” 

Playing with words may placate us but it does 
not fool boys. What they perceive is the reality 
of the situation and our own unconscious motiva- 
tion which is directing our behavior. This is the 
program. It is this which we must manipulate, not 
the phraseology we use to describe what we want 
to do. We can most directly manipulate a program 
by changing ourselves—the people who work with 
the boys. Honesty—the matching of words and 
reality—is the only policy which can substantiate 
a therapeutic relationship. 


Interpersonal Relationships Bring Change 


Fourth, the principle that “people are pro- 
grams” will have to be considered in the light of 
the basic interpersonal relationship usually en- 
countered in dealing with asocial or antisocial 
personalities. Even though we select people who 
are innately good human beings; even though we 
give them help in handling the common human 
problems which we all face; even though we are 
absolutely honest in our approach to boys, we 
still have to deal with the fact that delinquent 


persons cannot or will not readily become emotion- | 
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ally involved in an interpersonal relationship. 
These boys tend to avoid close relationships. 

Although it is comparatively simple to control 
the overt behavior of delinquent boys in the insti- 
tution, it is more difficult to control emotional 
avoidance responses. What worker in this field has 
not felt himself ‘verbally conned,” or, “tuned 
out,” or attempted to deal with an uncommuni- 
eative boy. These are all emotional avoidance re- 
sponses. Nevertheless, it is not what a boy does 
in a program, nor how well he conforms, that will 
or will not bring about rehabilitation. 

Boys change when feelings change, and feelings 
change when a counselor is able to establish an 
effective interpersonal relationship with a boy. 
Let us set up a simple model of what needs to 
happen to change feelings and attitudes. The 
first aim is to establish a relationship of depen- 
dency with the boy. The problem in this phase 
is that the antisocial boy is afraid of such de- 
pendency upon another human being. When we 
offer him a safe relationship he will have to test 
this friendship. This is the reason why antisocial 
personalities are very poor at developing inter- 
personal relationships. If we at this stage allow 
the boy to control the situation and evoke our 
hostility or rejection he will emotionally avoid us. 

If this first phase is successful the boy may be- 
come very dependent in the way in which he will 
capitalize and dominate the counselor. Again, he 
must not be rejected for this, but must be helped 
slowly toward independence. This entails using 
the dependency relationship to get him to perform 
essential tasks which will enable him to learn 
necessary skills. It also entails letting him inter- 
nalize the values of the counselor. Thus, the 
counselor will have to give of himself. 


Concluding Proposals 


Certain recommendations are suggested by the 
previous discussion. The following seem important 
to list : 

(1) There are some active measures which can 
speed the development of dependency and the 
establishment of a relationship with the ward. 
Spending time with a boy, doing things with him, 
and giving him things will bring about such an 
acceleration. 

(2) The quality of the interpersonal relation- 
ship and the development of the dependency re- 
lationship will depend upon the counselor’s under- 
standing of what is really happening between 
himself and the boy. To assist in this, the use of 
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professional consultants is strongly recommended. 
This should be an aspect of the continuing inserv- 
ice training. Perhaps a generalization would be 
that line personnel should work with boys, while 
all other personnel, including the psychiatrist and 
psychologist, may be used best in direct assistance 
to the counselor rather than to the boys. 

(3) It goes almost without saying that case- 
load and group size must be kept as small as pos- 
sible to prevent any dilution of the counselor-boy 
relationship. 

(4) Staff members who work well with boys 
should have promotional opportunities that permit 
them to continue in direct service roles. 

(5) There is a trend to move boys into and out 
of programs on a policy of expediency. This must 
be resisted with every effort. 

(6) The setting of limits is possible within the 
context we are discussing. Setting limits is a pro- 
cess whereby expected behavior is explained to 
the youngster before he enters a situation. The 
limits are expressly designed to be those which 
the boy can successfully maintain and are slowly 
increased as treatment is successful. Setting 
limits also involves not placing a boy in a situation 
where it is anticipated he cannot control himself. 
Good discipline is performance within these limits. 
Punishment is not discipline. When a boy breaks 
his limits, discipline has already broken down. 
The use of limits is never punitive but educative. 

(7) Work programs, trade training, and work 
details have little rehabilitative value in and of 
themselves. They are a means whereby we may be 
able to relate to our boys without avoidance re- 
sponses. Working on a fire break does not change 
a boy. Working with a counselor on a fire break 
may change him if they can thus get together. It 
is realized that this degrades one of our favor- 
ite panaceas. We have proceeded on the basis 
that if a boy had a trade and could earn money, 
this would solve many of his problems by fitting 
his best personal strengths, his lack of interest 
in school, and enable him to fit into society. But 
it can be asked: “If a boy has studied carpentry 
in one of our placements, does he feel like a car- 
penter feels about himself when he graduates?” 
This will depend upon the relationship he has had 
with a carpenter in the institution. Perhaps this 
is why few boys follow up with the training they 
receive. 

(8) How the boy feels also applies to the school 
and the teacher. We long ago gave up the hypo- 
thesis that delinquents fail in school because they 
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are mentally defective. We now know it is their 
dislike for school. However, few educators ap- 
proach the teaching of these boys as a problem 
in changing their feelings about school. The at- 
titude more often is: Now that the boy is in 
captivity, we shall force him to do what he ran 
away from in the community. But why not change 
the school? There is a great deal of innovation 
taking place within educational circles which 
could be adapted to these boys. 


* Erich Fromm, Art of Loving. New York: Harper and Brothers 
Publishers, 1956, p. 124. 


PROBATION 


In conclusion, the perceptive reader could sum- 
marize this discussion by stating that it is calling 
for someone to give these boys “love.” True. How- 
ever, the disturbing thing is not the difficulties 
in bringing about this kind of a relationship with 
delinquent boys. What is upsetting is the feeling 
that we cannot do it. This is too pessimistic. As 
Erich Fromm has stated: “What matters in re- 
lation to love is faith in one’s own love; in its 
ability to produce love in others, and in its re- 
liability.”* 


A Psychiatrist Views the Institutional 
Treatment of Young Adult Offenders 


By ELI C. MESSINGER, M.D.* 


HIS ARTICLE is a critique of current prac- 
[ices in the institutional treatment of young 

adult offenders. I shall be citing examples 
from the Federal Reformatory at El] Reno, Okla- 
homa, because I have a working knowledge of it. 
I shall make several references to modern con- 
cepts in the treatment of the mentally ill—the 
field of my training—which may be applicable 
to the field of corrections. The ideas presented 
here I have developed in discussion with many 
people at the Reformatory, but the opinions ex- 
pressed are my own. 

The Reformatory is a progressive and com- 
petently administered institution. It does more 
than meet the physical needs of the inmates and 
maintain order. There are good academic and 
vocational education programs. The inmates are 
offered meaningful work opportunities. Through 
the classification system there is an effort to 
elucidate the pathogenic influences operating on 
the inmate, identify his needs, and take corrective 
steps. Professional services are available. 

There has been progress in modernizing and 
beautifying the physical plant. The aim is not 
only to make the institution a more comfortable 


* At the time Dr. Messinger wrote this article he was 
chief medical officer and psychiatrist at the Federal 


Reformatory at El Reno, Oklahoma. Since July 1 he has 
been completing a fellowship in child and adolescent psy- 
chiatry at the Bronx Municipal Hospital Center, and has 
also been in part-time private practice in New York City. 
He also serves as a consultant to the Bureau of Prisons’ 
prerelease guidance center in that city—The Editors. 


place for the inmate to live, but to set the stage 
for the treatment program and to undercut the 
inmates’ feelings of worthlessness. Most impor- 
tant, the general attitude of the staff is concerned 
and helpful, rather than punitive and rejecting. 

I shall concentrate on areas in the institutional 
treatment program in which change is needed 
because I believe a critical evaluation can be 
useful. First, however, consideration should be 
given to the magnitude of the task assigned to 
the institution. It is fed a miscellaneous group of 
people. From an operational point of view, these 
are individuals who cannot function in the com- 
munity or whom the community cannot tolerate. 

Moreover, the more therapeutically hopeful 
cases have already been reached by the schools, 
social agencies, or other correctional agencies. 


The Reformatory must work primarily with | 
persons with long-standing and severe character © 


disorders who have not responded to previous 
therapeutic efforts in the community. These are 
individuals who usually do not feel there is any- 
thing wrong with them and are poorly motivated 


to change. A further difficulty facing the correc- _ 


tional worker is that relatively little is known 
about the basic causes of criminal behavior. 
One of the original motivations for setting up 
prisons was to expel the offender from the com- 
munity. The naive wish was to resolve a commun- 
ity problem by getting rid of its symptomatic ex- 
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pression. The prison’s main function was seen as 
incarceration. Given this philosophy, there were 
obvious economic advantages to building large 
institutions. Prisons were built as large walled-off 
structures and were usually far from the inmate’s 
home community. Interaction between inmates, 
and between inmates and staff, was discouraged 
on the assumption that this facilitated disturb- 
ances. My thesis is that our present-day correc- 
tional institutions have not completely freed 
themselves from this heritage because of prison 
architecture and location, and because of the 
partial survival of this exclusively custodial 
philosophy. 


Consequences of Institution Largeness 


There are important consequences of the large- 
ness of the institutions which have been inherited 
from a previous era. Maintaining the physical 
plant and administering a large and complex 
operation take up much staff time and energy. 
Issues of security increase in relative importance 
because of the danger of large scale disturbances. 
Group needs tend to take precedence over indi- 
vidual needs, and little acting-out behavior can 
be tolerated. In a large institution, the pre-emi- 
nent aim must be preservation of order. 
~The sheer number of inmates poses difficult 
problems. Each of the six caseworkers at E] Reno 
currently carries a caseload of about 150 inmates; 
there is a turnover rate of about 100 percent each 
year. It is virtually impossible to do effective 
casework with caseloads so large, although cases 
can be selected out for more intensive work. There 
is a tendency to give the most attention to in- 
mate whose overt behavior demands attention. 
The more seclusive or distrustful inmate with 
enough control to avoid disciplinary action, or 
the inmate with a more subtle psychological prob- 
lem, may virtually avoid staff attention although 
their needs may be greater than those of the 
“problem” inmate. It should be noted, however, 
that there is a growing awareness by the staff of 
the psychological issues presented by the inmates. 

Another problem posed by the largeness of the 
institution is that of communication. In a large 
institution, the inmate is under the supervision 
of different staff members when in quarters, at 
work, on the recreation field, etc. Communication 
between them is difficult. This impedes the 
sharing of information about the inmate’s be- 


' Daniel Glaser, The Effectiveness of a Prison and Parole System. 
Indianapolis: The Bobbs-Merrill Company, 1964, pp. 201-207. 
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havior, and the communication of treatment plans 
to al' those who work directly with the inmate. 

In most penal institutions the classification 
committee is responsible for the planning and 
overseeing of the inmate’s program. In an effort 
to improve communication, El Reno has devised 
and worked with a system in which six classifi- 
cation teams rather than one committee are re- 
sponsible for inmate program planning.' At least 
some of the members of the classification team 
have a first-hand acquaintance with the inmate. 
In addition, three liaison officers, who are senior 
custodial officers, serve to bring information to 
and from the six classification teams. 


Deficiencies in Classification 


Despite this worthwhile innovation, there are 
deficiencies in our present classification practices. 

First, short-term changes do not receive enough 
attention. An inmate’s case is reviewed after he 
has been at the institution 30 days and then at 
90-day intervals, except in special circumstances. 
Day-by-day and week-by-week changes, or their 
absence, can be overlooked. The significance of 
each day’s experience is consequently diminished, 
and this results in dilution of the therapeutic 
effort. 

Indeterminate sentences magnify the staff’s 
responsibility for observing short-term changes in 
personality and identifying the optimum time for 
parole. In some cases, the criminal activity is the 
expression of an acute disequilibrium in the indi- 
vidual’s life, even if there are long-standing char- 
acterological problems, or there are specific needs 
to which the institution’s treatment program can 
be addressed. A flexible, intensive, and short-term 
program is needed in such cases. 

A second area of deficiency in the treatment 
program is the predominant concern with the 
attainment of tangible treatment goals such as 
completing courses, and with an inmate’s discipli- 
nary status, as indicators of change in behavior. 
Less tangible changes do not receive enough atten- 
tion: a budding capacity to trust others, improved 
impulse control, the ability to plan ahead, the 
development of friendships with peers and staff. 
Most of the staff is not trained to observe and 
describe them in the detail they deserve. 

A third area of deficiency is the preoccupation 
with disposition and a side-stepping of the effort 
to gain psychological understanding of the inmate. 
If an inmate consistently refuses to take ad- 
vantage of educational or vocational programs, or 
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repeatedly gets into disciplinary trouble, the ques- 
tion usually raised is what to do with him rather 
than how and why did the impasse develop. In- 
mates who have broken the rules are too often 
put in segregation status or transferred to an- 
other institution. This means that by radical social 
surgery they are cut off from the group. While 
this may be necessary occasionally, it often re- 
fiects a failure to give consideration to the under- 
lying causes of the inmate’s disturbed and dis- 
turbing behavior. Not only does the staff fail to 
learn by the experience, but the inmate is not 
taught to examine his behavior. 

Rarely is available psychiatric or psychological 
information fully utilized to understand problems 
raised by the inmate’s behavior. Similarly, the in- 
mate’s past experiences, presented in the case- 
worker’s social history, often are not related to 
the inmate’s current behavior. 

The staff too often accepts the inmate’s rational- 
ization that environmental factors caused his be- 
havior, and does not encourage him to look at 
feelings and attitudes within himself which led 
to the behavior in question. Recurrent patterns of 
behavior, such as blaming others or attributing 
angry feelings to others, are not always identified 
and pointed out to the inmate. The caseworkers 
are adept at environmental manipulation, but are 
less familiar with other aspects of casework, 
such as exploring personality functioning and en- 
couraging the expression of feelings. 

There is a trend in the hospital care of the men- 
tally ill toward building smaller hospitals which 
give more intensive treatment. I believe that in 
keeping with this trend, and to correct some of 
the deficiencies previously noted, correctional in- 
stitutions should be built much smaller and organ- 
ized into small therapeutic units. Frequent meet- 
ings of all staff members of the therapeutic unit 
would then be possible. The inmate’s functioning 
in different areas, such as work and quarters, 
could be compared; day-by-day changes could be 
noted. 

The inmate’s personality functioning could be 
understood in greater depth than is now possible. 
Treatment plans would be formulated by those 
directly involved in carrying them out. An impor- 
tant byproduct of the small therapeutic unit is 
that the staff would get to know each other better, 
and there would be more exchange of ideas be- 
tween staff members. The correctional] officer now 
is relatively isolated, and isolation allows the 


2 Jbid., pp. 208-210. 


emergence of unrealistic anxieties. Professional 
staff could be utilized effectively as consultants to 
the units and get to know both the inmates and 
the staff. A program which incorporates several 
of these features, the Cottage Life Intervention 
Program at the National Training School, has 
proved effective.” 


Isolation of the Prison 


What can be done to minimize the disadvan- 
tages in the great distance between the institution 
and the inmate’s home community? In this con- 
nection it is worth examining the striking parallel 
between the isolated prison and the isolated, cus- 
todially oriented state mental hospital. In recent 
thinking about the treatment of the mentally ill, 
greater emphasis is being placed on the commun- 
ity’s role in the care of the mentally ill. Several 
programs are being tried. The mentally ill are 
being treated within the community in mental 
health clinics or, if short-term hospitalization is 
needed, in general hospitals in the patient’s home 
community. A closer working relationship be- 
tween the mental hospital and the community is 
developing in the form of aftercare clinics and 
halfway houses. Night and weekend hospitals 
have been found useful for many patients. 

The correctional institution works with symp- 
toms of underlying ills—the social and economic 
ills which beset communities, and family ills. 
Broad social action programs, such as the federal 
antipoverty program, are directed toward the 
former. As a psychiatrist I am more familiar 
with the latter. Most of our inmates have grown 
up in families disrupted by death, divorce, or 
desertion, or with one or both parents alcoholic, 
criminal, or mentally ill. The pathogenic influ- 
ences in the families of other inmates are more 
subtle but as damaging. It is not surprising that 
the family which the inmate brings into being by 
marriage is, in turn, frequently disrupted not only 
by his temporary absence from home while in 
prison but by serious role distortions. 

There is little casework with the family; in- 
formation is usually obtained by questionnaire 
rather than direct interview. In part, this is be- 
cause of geographic distance and, in part, because 
the institution has not yet come to see casework 
with the family as part of its function. In the fed- 
eral correctional system where the geographic 
problems are greater, the federal probation office 
has responsibility for work with the family and 
the community. However, the probation officers’ 
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workloads usually prohibit all but evaluative 
studies and few have the time to do casework. 

Not enough attention is given the difficult tran- 
sition from the institution back to the community. 
The institution provides a highly structured en- 
vironment which fosters dependency; few de- 
mands are made on the inmate for self-control 
and the exercise of judgment. Almost all inmates 
are frightened about leaving the institution. At 
some level they are aware of the difficulties in 
making the transition back to the community, 
and many feel unprepared for it. 

Prerelease guidance centers have been set up 
in five large cities by the Federal Bureau of Pris- 
ons. They are similar in purpose to the halfway 
houses of mental hospitals and have so far shown 
encouraging results." Legislation is pending in 
Congress to allow carefully selected federal pris- 
oners to work in the community during their in- 
carceration and to have home visits.* 

Mental hospitals have successfully used un- 
trained college students in working with patients. 
Their enthusiasm and energy can break through 
the lethargy and hopelessness of the backward. 
While some community organizations have a long 
record of work within prisons, and community 
participation has recently increased at the Re- 
formatory, there is room for greater direct com- 
munity participation in the treatment effort. It 
offers inmates a boost in morale to be shown so 
directly that members of the outside community 
are concerned about them. 


Group Process 


If institutions were organized into small thera- 
peutic units, the group process among the inmates 
would be intensified and could be used for thera- 
peutic purposes. The intensity of the social inter- 
action would especially challenge the socially iso- 
lated inmate who withdraws from staff attention. 
However, even at the present time there are 
naturally occurring small groups in the insti- 
tution such as the work detail, the academic or 
vocational training class, and informal peer 
groups. There is a need for greater understanding 
of what occurs in these groups, and how they can 
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‘ On September 10 the bill was signed into law by the President, 
as Public Law &9-176. 


be worked with to achieve desired personality 
chan: es. 

Esnecially in the adolescent age group, the in- 
fluence of the peer group is tremendous. The 
adolescent’s distrust of authority and rebellious- 
ness make it difficult for him to work on a one-to- 
one basis with an authority figure. My experiences 
with group therapy at the Reformatory have 
been encouraging. Members of the group have 
been confronted with the meaning of their be- 
havior by other members of the group in a more 
direct and challenging way than probably would 
have been possible in individual treatment. 

The social psychologist, sociologist, and social 
group worker can be of particular help to the in- 
stitution in understanding group process. In the 
past decade, a number of socioiogical studies of 
the mental hospital have demonstrated the com- 
plexity and force of the social processes at work. 
While some studies have been made of social pro- 
cess in the prison, there are many rich areas for 
further research: the formation of informal 
groups among inmates; the functioning of the 
homosexual subculture; the social forces under- 
lying eruptions of violence and escape; and the in- 
fluence of staff interaction on inmate behavior. 
Outside researchers will inevitably introduce 
fresh viewpoints and approaches and thus encour- 
uge the trend toward making the correctional in- 
stitution less of a closed society. 


Summary 


In this article I have tried to evaluate where 
correctional institutions for late adolescent and 
early adult offenders stand in the gradual process 
of moving from a correctional orientation empha- 
sizing confinement away from the community in 
large institutions to one emphasizing preparation 
for the return of the offender to the community. 
I have recommended the organization of correc- 
tional institutions into small treatment units 
where inmates and staff can come to know each 
cther well, a more intensive effort to gain psycho- 
logical understanding of the individual inmate, 
greater community participation in the treatment 
effort, and more casework with families of in- 
mates; and further investigation of group process 
in the institution. 
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Identifying Delinquents in the Press 


By GILBERT GEIS, PH.D. 
Professor of Sociology, California State College, Los Angeles 


people by the tactics they choose in dealing 

with persons whom they officially label as 
deviants. “The mood and temper of the public 
with regard to the treatment of crime and crim- 
inals,”” wrote Winston Churchill more than half a 
century ago, “is one of the most unfailing tests of 
the civilization of any country.”! Churchill may 
have had in mind the varying degrees to which 
certain cultures permitted the anger and the self- 
righteousness of the exemplary to be exerted 
against the less-than-exemplary throughout time, 
and the long and noxious catalog of punitive 
horrors visited upon persons who offended against 
various standards of conduct.” 

In these terms, it is worth a moment to place 
the fervor often demonstrated these days in favor 
of providing newspaper readers with names, pic- 
tures, and other personal details concerning juve- 
nile delinquents and their families into brief 
historical and psychological perspective. The in- 
tensity and persistence of the drive to identify de- 
linquents in the mass media and the long and 
painful record of similar endeavors to label devi- 
ants would suggest that such moves have an 
underlying source. 

It does not seem unlikely that placing discern- 
ible and ineradicable signs upon the wayward 
reflects a basic desire to demonstrate by continu- 
ously visible reminders one’s own decency as 
opposed to the degradation of others. In ancient 
times, various stigmata were taken to represent 
divine permission to accentuate by harshness 
and lack of compassion the isolation originally 
imposed by physical or behavioral idiosyncracy. 
When the legitimacy of sanctified brutality was 


Mr CAN BE TOLD about a society and its 


1 Quoted in C. H. Rolph, Common Sense About Crime and Punish- 
ments. Baltimore: Penquin Books, 1961, p. 175 

2 See, fer instance, Frederick H. Wines, Punishment and Reform- 
ation, revised edition. New York: Thomas Y. Crowell, 1919, pp. 
71-76, and J. A. Dubois, Hindu Manners, Customs, and Ceremonies. 
Oxford: Clarendon Press, 1928, pp. 659ff. 

3 Victor Hugo, Les Miserables (1862), translated by Charles E. 
Wilbour. New York: Modern Library, n.d., p. 63. 

4 Nathaniel Hawthorn, The Scarlet Letter (1850). Note: “The 
tragedy of her life was, not that she had sexually transgressed, but that 
a penalty was imposed which induced alienation in her, and in the im- 
position of such a penalty society itself is deeply guilty.” Marius 
Brawley, ‘‘Hester and Her Society: The Balanced Guilt,” in Seymour 
L. Gross, ed., A “Scarlet Letter” Handbook. San Francisco: Wadsworth 
Publishing Company, 1960, p. 60. 

5° See, for instance, W. Lindesay Neustatter, Psychological Disorders 
and Crime. London: Christopher Jonson, 1953, p. 221; Harrison 
Salicbury, The Shool:-Up Generation. New York: Harper, 1958, p. 164; 
and Ernst W. Puttkammer, Adm/‘nistration of Criminal Law. Chicago: 
University of Chicago Press, 1953, p. 16. 
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brought into ethical and theological question, new 
tactics were readily devised so that the good 
would be provided with human fare to enhance 
their own self-satisfaction. There is a storehouse 
of literary exemplars of such procedures, includ- 
ing Jean Valjean with his yellow passport, a test- 
ament to his former status as a convict, which he 
was obligated to display at the mayor’s office 
whenever he entered a new town,? and Hester 
Prynne with the scarlet “A” embroidered upon her 
garment to provide the not unpleasant excitement 
of vicarious lechery for the well-behaved. 

The irony of such tactics lies, of course, in the 
fact that the presumably well-meant attempts of 
the powerful to protect themselves against the 
contamination of sinners and the outrages of 
predators by spotlighting such malefactors so that 
they will be unable to camouflage themselves as 
often as not—-and probably much more often than 
not—serves to reinforce and cement the objection- 
able behavior. It is also disconcerting to learn that 
such labeling by public proclamation of the indiv- 
idual often provides him with precisely that at- 
tention and those personal and tangible testimon- 
ials of accomplishment and recognition that 
elicited the original act.® 

There is something to be understood in this 
respect from the wry tale of the exhibitionist 
who always managed to arouse a shocked and 
screaming reaction from those privy to his per- 
formance. On one occasion, however, he encoun- 
tered a rather blase young lady, whose response 
to his exhibit was a nonchalant: “So what?” 
Thus regarded, the act of exhibitionism, it is said, 
totally lost its appeal for the performer. With 
considered exceptions, the same lesson would seem 
to apply regarding children who throw temper 
tantrums, employ obscene language, and appear 
before the juvenile courts. 


Important To Avoid Tagging 


It would be quite naive, of course, to assume 
that delinquency will evaporate amiably in the 
face of indifference to it. There are a vast number 
of other reinforcing mechanisms involved in its 
production and perpetuation. But it merits inces- 
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sant emphasis that a vital procedure for altering 
human behavior is the allowance and provision 
of alternative self-definitions for the individual. 
Hesitancy in tagging a person, and reluctance in 
confirming him in his image of himself as one 
capable of and likely to reproduce undesired be- 
havior is perhaps the most fundamental desider- 
atum for providing a climate for the growth of 
more acceptable kinds of behavior. 

The structuring of such a climate can, perhaps, 
be illustrated by the rather unusual approach of 
an interviewer intent upon detouring an offender 
from formalizing a view of himself as a confirmed 
deviant. Rather than standard guilt-arousing 
inquiries, he takes the line: ‘‘This certainly is not 
the kind of behavior you’re accustomed to enga- 
ging in. You must be feeling pretty bad about 
it ” 

Such an approach would be patently absurd, of 
course, with a dyed-in-the-wool alcoholic check 
writer or with a similar recidivistic offender. 
But we have firm data that virtually all juvenile 
delinquents are not persistent or confirmed male- 
factors; that they drift in and out of delinquent 
situations; that they are quite plastic and malle- 
able creatures at this stage of their existence.® 
In fact, this is the major reason why we have an 
institution such as the juvenile court.’ It should 
also be the major reason why we will not permit 
the publication of the names or other identifying 
data about young persons who appear before the 
juvenile court or who are arrested for offenses 
constituting juvenile delinquency. 

The point may perhaps be further emphasized 
by noting the strategies employed by groups at- 
tempting to inculcate desired kinds of self-images 
and consequent behavior among their members. 
The United States Marine Corps, for example, 
continuously reminds its members of the stirring 
history of their group, and provides them with a 

® See David Matza, Delinquency and Drift. New York: John Wiley & 
Sons, 1964; and Fred L. Strodtbeck and James F. Short, Jr., ‘“‘Aleatory 
Risks Verses Short-Run Hedonism in Explanation of Gang Actions,” 
Social Problems, Fall 1964, p. 136. 

* Note, for instance: ‘‘The whole and only object of such laws is to 
provide the child with an environment such as will save him to the 
state as a useful and law-abiding citizen.”’ Mill v. Brown, 31 Utah 473, 
481, 88 Pac. 609, 613 (1907). 

* Note: “United States Marines are made, not born ... . They 
come to the island in a variety of clothing and with a variety of at- 
titudes . . . . [The recruit] early develops an immence pride in the 
Corps to which he belongs, and by extension he is proud of himself as a 
member of that Corps.” “Marine Corps Boot Camps,’ United States 
Naval Institute Proceedings, August 1953, pp. 887-888. 

® See especially Erik H. Erikson and Kai T. Erikson, ‘“‘The Confirm- 
ation of the Delinquent,” Chicago Review, Winter 1957, pp. 15-23. 


1° Arthur Laurents, West Side Story. New York: Random House, 
1958, 26. 


11 Gilbert Geis, “Publicity and Juvenile Court Proceedings,’ Rocky 
Mountain Law Review, February 1958, pp. 101-126. ‘ 

1 Georgia Code Annotated Section 24-2432 (1959). 

_/* Laws of Montana, 1961, chapter 132, § 2. See also, Gjlbert Geis, 
“Publication of the Names of Juvenile Felons,’ Montana Law Review, 
Spring 1962, 141-157. 
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plethora of reinforcements, many of them wrapped 
persuasively in ceremonial garb, so that they will 
come unfailingly to think of themselves as repre- 
sentatives of a special tradition and will automat- 
ically behave in the manner that persons with 
the internalized label “Marine” are expected to 
behave.* Many “delinquents” obviously will also 
respond to similar reinforcement tactics, which 
include public proclamation of their status and 
deeds, by reproducing the behavior associated 
with the accorded label.’ ““We’re cruddy juvenile 
delinquents,” the gang boys in West Side Story 
note, that’s what we'll give them.’’!° 

The campaign to publicize the names of juvenile 
delinquents has gathered increasing momentum in 
the United States during the past several years. 
Before 1961, the issue showed no deep stirrings 
nor any clear-cut pattern of resolution. Primarily 
the question of publicity in regard to delinquents 
was at the option of the individual judge, and 
most judges had reached an agreement, however 
uneasy, with local editors to refrain in most in- 
stances from printing identifying material." 
In these years, occasional states would make it 
mandatory that such information not be divulged 
while, sometimes in the same year, other states 
would repeal mandatory no-disclosure laws, or 
would enact special variants on previous proce- 
dures. In Georgia, for instance, the 1957 legisla- 
ture passed an act requiring that the names of all 
second and subsequent offenders be released for 
public consumption. 

Many people, however, were stirring uneasily in 
the face of statistics indicating a striking rise in 
the amount and the kind of delinquent behavior 
taking place. Scape goating subtle underlying 
social forces offered little satisfaction to persons 
confronted with behavior which appeared exas- 
perating in its unwillingness to respond to admo- 
nition and frightening in its threat of physical 
violence and harm. Nor was it much relief to work 
one’s way through academic disputation regarding 
the validity of reported statistics on delinquency, 
or through abstract theories insisting that what 
had changed was not the amount but the visibility 
of delinquency in a society in which ecological 
class barriers were disappearing. The seeming 
dimunition of religious control over juvenile stand- 
ards could be mourned, the schools could be 
whipped, and the apparently lax and irrespons- 
ible family group, especially its working mother, 
flaggelated. But none of these was really eminently 
satisfactory, since they did not provide direct 
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and tangible targets, things, and people that could 
be named and excoriated specifically and individ- 
ually. 


The “Loble Law” Comes Forth 


It was into such a climate that a fiery and 
zealous Montana judge unloosed an almost proph- 
et-like cry for the publication of the names of 
juveniles and their parents as a solution to the 
problem of delinquency. Judge Lester Loble of 
Helena, from a jurisdiction encompassing two 
counties with a combined population of about 
31,000 persons, had almost single-handedly pushed 
an amendment through the 1961 Montana legis- 
lature requiring the release to newspapers of the 
names of juvenile offenders convicted of acts 
which, had they been committed by adults, would 
be felonies.'? Quite soon, the “Loble law,” now 
accorded a glow of legitimacy by the addition of 
a set of statistics presumably indicating its 
striking efficacy, had gained widespread attention 
through personal appearances by the juror and 
by means of several glowing articles concerning 
him and his program in nationally circulated 
periodicals. Public frustration, impatience, and 
hostility in the face of seemingly intransigent 
juvenile delinquents had now been given the nec- 
essary ingredients for a crusade. 

Newspaper coverage of Judge Loble’s proposal 
was extensive, though the press could hardly be 
regarded as a totally disinterested party in the 
matter. In San Bernardino, California, the Sun 
was given the details of the Loble platform by the 
chief of police who asked for its local introduction 
as a matter of “common sense in the courts.”’!# 
A Boston Sunday Globe reporter, after repeating 
the oft told Loble story, noted in a manner repre- 
senting something other than the objective impar- 
tiality generally considered part of the ethos of the 
American press, that “Judge Loble considers 
himself anything but a tyrant—and rightly so.”!® 
Columnist Robert C. Ruark told his readers that 
Judge Loble had been “responsible for a 50 per- 
cent decrease in juvenile crime over the past 5 
years” and that Helena “used to be called ‘Little 
Chicago’ because of the war between the juves 
and the law.”’ Ruark endorsed the Judge’s proposal 
on publicity though he was disappointed that it did 
not go far enough. “The technique is milder than 

16 March 29, 1964. 


'T Salmon (Idaho) Recorder Herald, March 26, 1964. 


1s National Council on Crime and Delinquency, The Press, the 


“Loble Laws’’—-and the Public, November 20, 1964, p. 6. 
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the one I used to advocate,” Ruark noted, ‘‘which 
was the shaving of heads and a day’s immolation 
in old-fashioned stocks for all the other wise guys 
to watch and be warned.’’!® Soon unsigned printed 
cards began to arrive in the mail of juvenile court 
workers extolling the “bold experiment,” pointing 
out that “Montana scrapped its juvenile courts 2 
years ago” and, in one instance, demanding to 
know in large bold-face letters: “Why Not Mich- 
igan To!” (sic). 

A few more considered judgments appeared 
here and there. Perhaps the most colorful was an 
editorial in a rural Idaho newspaper. After sum- 
marizing Loble’s views, it noted that ‘only a small 
handful of Idaho’s 44 probate judges have seen 
fit to follow this course, although it’s been open 
to them for years.” The editor suggested two pos- 
sible explanations for this state of affairs: 

Perhaps that’s because, as Loble suggests, they are a 
sickeningly protective bunch who cringe from the dis- 
pensation of justice. 

Or perhaps it’s because many of them long ago re- 
cognized the old “let’s print their names’? bromide for 


the fraud it is—a slick cure-all which actually cures 
nothing and merely compounds the problem.!7 


NCCD Investigates in Montana 


Attempts to provide some evidence for or 
against the claims from Helena led the National 
Council on Crime and Delinquency to undertake 
a field investigation as the Loble campaign picked 
up speed and support. The Council’s research 
report, issued during the past year, indicates 
that instead of the 49 percent decrease invariably 
credited to the Loble measure, there had actually 
been a 58 percent increase in delinquency cases 
coming before his court since passage of the new 
law. Figures secured from the Helena police de- 
partment further showed that there had been an 
increase in arrests of juveniles in Helena between 
1962 and 1963 from 69 to 90. Perhaps the most 
ignoble outcome of the Loble law survey was the 
disclosure that the judge, despite his fervid cam- 
paign for open, well-publicized hearings, had 
refused to allow Council representives to examine 
his court records so that they could ascertain the 
accuracy of his claims.!® 

The Loble crusade would hardly evaporate over- 
night, even in the face of such disconcerting stat- 
istical scrutiny. Matters such as it have a way of 
surviving well beyond the point of their intellect- 
ual burial. In New Jersey, for instance, the State 
Supreme Court on September 13, 1965, altered its 
rules to permit press coverage of juvenile hear- 
ings at the discretion of the individual judge and 
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IDENTIFYING DELINQUENTS IN THE PRESS 


to allow publication of names and photographs of 
the young offenders. The rather plaintive lan- 
guage in the announcement of the charge indicates 
the kind of pressures that served to bring about 
the new rationale in the State: 

The philosophy of the juvenile court is to rehabilitate 
the juvenile, with a view toward preventing future acts 
of delinquency and developing him into a law-abiding 
adult, rather than merely punishing him. 

But many people say in the press and elsewhere that 
the court is very soft on juveniles, or that the juvenile 
offender merely gets a pat on the wrist and is told to go 
home and not come back again. 

This is not so. Perhaps if the press is present and 
sees what is actually going on in court, the public will 
understand.!9 
Following its scuttling of the Montana claims, 

the National Council on Crime and Delinquency 
released Guides for Juvenile Court Judges on 
News Media Relations, which reiterated the 
Council’s official stand in favor of anonymity for 
delinquents appearing in juvenile courts. The re- 
port placed considerable stress at the same time 
on the idea that representatives of the news media 
should be cultivated assiduously in efforts to pro- 
vide support and understanding for the work of 
the juvenile court, and that they should be wel- 
comed to its sessions.*? 


Juvenile Publicity: Pros and Cons 


Putting the empirical claims from Montana to 
the side—where they belong—it continues to be 
necessary to address various questions concerning 
the likely impact of publication of their names on 
juvenile offenders. Obviously the curtailment of 
the traditionally free-ranging penetration of the 
press into public business should be under- 
taken only with great reluctance and only if the 
best available evidence indicates that social values 
of contravening and superior importance are 
likely to be served by such a policy. Various 
claims bearing on this issue may be examined in 
turn 

(1) One reason often put forward in favor of 
the publication of the names of offending delin- 
quents is that such publication puts the commun- 
ity on guard against further depredations by such 
youths. A family will come to learn of the boy in 


18 New York Times, August 30, 1965. Two weeks later, the Judicial 
Council in New York held firm against demands that it follow the New 
Jersey path. But here, too, the judges felt compelled to defend them- 
selves against public charges of “‘softness’”’ and ‘‘mollycoddling.” New 
York Times, September 10, 1965. 

“0 See further, Standard Juvenile Court Act, § 33 (1959), and Mar- 
jorie Bell, ed., Guides for Juvenile Court Judges. New York: National 
Probation and Parole Association, 1957, p. 122ff. 

*1 See also, Ruth Shonle Cavan, Juvenile Delinquency. Philadelphia: 
J. B. Lippineott Company, 1962, pp. 281-284; Wilbur Schramm, 


Responsibility in Mass Communication. New York: Harper, 1957, pp. 
197-201; and,George E. Gardner, “Publicity and Juvenile Delinquents,” 
Federal Probation, December 1959, pp. 29-31. 


*2 New York Times, January 12, 1957. 
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its neighborhood involved in a rape offense and 
thus be able to warn its daughter against associ- 
ation with this individual. “You may never know 
if you live next door to a criminal,” the New York 
Society of Newspaper Editors warned the public 
when it campaigned for publication rights in. 
juvenile courts.** 

It is notable that this argument offers no part- 
icular hope of protection to the community at 
large, but only to those elements within it which 
see and act upon the information imparted by the 
press. It is not alleged that the delinquent will 
not commit a subsequent offense, but only that 
some members of the community may avoid that 
offense being committed in regard to persons or 


‘things important to them. This hardly seems to be 


a very appealing social policy, but rather repre- 
sents a social lottery. The delinquent behavior is 
not deterred, but merely channeled elsewhere. The 
best protection to the community would not ap- 
pear to be the identification of the malefactor so 
that he can be shunned, but the reform of the 
offender so that he can be trusted. Constant vigil- 
ance may be the price of eternal security, but it 
it is a very high price, and in the area of delin- 
quency, at least, an unrealistic one that should 
not be paid unless other procedures are inade- 
quate. 

(2) The complaint of some youths that they 
themselves are indiscriminately labeled delin- 
quents because of the anonymity afforded their 
violating brethren also seems to be rather spur- 
ious. Sailors will continue to be scorned because 
some of their shipmates behave less well than a 
community desired, and Negroes will suffer dis- 
crimination even though a comparatively small 
number may fit the stereotype that the majority 
group has seized upon to justify its bigotry. It 
would not help if individual deviating sailors or 
offending Negroes were identified for public con- 
sumption, but only if basic attitudes toward these 
groups were altered. Teenagers will continue to 
reap the general attitudes and opinions in the 
society about them whether or not particular de- 
linquents are singled out for newspaper identi- 
fication. In fact, it might be hypothesized that 
the more that individual delinquents are identified, 
the more the public attitude toward all teenagers 
as real or potential menaces will be reinforced. 
Furthermore, of course, the obverse of this pre- 
publication view also merits attention: It would 
seem particularly unfortunate for nonoffending 
brothers and sisters of the identified delinquent 
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to have to suffer the abuse so characteristically 
accorded their vulnerable classmates by school 
children. 

(3) There is a strong claim made for the fact 
that publication would serve as a deterrent to 
other youngsters who would now comprehend the 
notoriety and shame ensuant upon any delinquent 
behavior they may have had in mind. Such a pros- 
pect will obviously not be effective with juveniles 
who will be acclaimed for their publicized feats; 
quite the contrary. It also does not appear unrea- 
sonable to assume that those juveniles who will 
behave only because of the likelihood of scorn 
from persons upon whom they rely for emotional 
satisfaction and support will almost always be- 
have just as well without the overhanging threat 
of publication. Effective deterrence against delin- 
quency has in most instances been built into 
their very being. 

(4) In terms of the control of further delin- 
quency by the person who has offended and found 
himself written up in the newspapers, the evi- 
dence all points in a single direction, and that 
direction is contrary to the idea of publication as 
a deterrent. If a considerable segment of delin- 
quency is conceived theoretically as a lower-class 
attempt to achieve benefits offered to all segments 
of the society,** then publicity, ironic as it might 
appear, may be seen as a form of social recogni- 
tion, a recognition somewhat hostile and grudging 
on the part of the upper echelons of the society, 
but replete with outright admiration when accor- 
ded by the delinquent’s peer.*! 

To those juveniles who do not take enthusias- 
tically to the publicity, the resultant shame and 
humiliation also seems unlikely to produce only 
conforming behavior. If they do bring about such 
behavior, it does not seem unreasonable to attempt 
to assess the cost of the product. It is most impor- 
tant to keep in mind that delinquency, however 
reprehensible and irritating it may be, is not, by 
far, necessarily the worst manifestation of human 
nonconformity. Frightened and _ self-abnegating 
creatures may be more readily tolerated in our 
society, for instance, and may cause less trouble 
for others, but it would be difficult to maintain 
that they are “better off’ than delinquents or that 


23 Albert K. Cohen, Delinquent Boys. Glencoe, Ill: 
1955. 

2* See items cited in footnote 5, and Clifford R. Shaw, Brothers in 
Crime. Chicago: University of Chicago Press, 1938, p. 344; Frank J. 
Cohen, Ci'ldren in Trouble. New York: W. W. Norton, 1953, p. 73; 
Ira Henry Freeman, Out of the Burning. New York: Crown Publishers, 
1960, p. 150; and Robert Neese, Prison Exposures. Philadelphia: Chilton 
Company, 1959. p. 73. 

25 G. Rattray Taylor, Ser 

1954, p. 166. 
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in History. New York: Ballantine Books, 


society is better off producing them in the place 
of delinquents. 

(5). It is worth noting, in addition, a number of 
other undesirable results which might be brought 
about by publication of the identity of juvenile 
offenders. The “punishment” involved in such 
a procedure could conceivably provide a relief 
from guilt so that the cycle of delinquent behavior 
could be resumed. Work opportunities, often cru- 
cial in inhibiting delinquency, could be dried up as 
the juvenile becomes notorious in the community. 
If juvenile delinquency is a hostile reaction and a 
response to fear, then publication would presum- 
ably increase that fear. Finally, if shame is related 
to delinquency in some fashion, and this seems a 
likely hypothesis, publicity would likely accentuate 
such shame. Delinquents do not in a large number 
of cases appear to steal because they are impover- 
ished, but because they have come to define their 
situation as undesirable and, perhaps, shameful. 
Taylor provides historical support for the thesis 
that humiliation may be more devastating than 
seemingly harsher punishments and may produce 
various unanticipated consequences with the infor- 
mation that infanticide increased notably in Scot- 
land when adulterers and fornicators were pun- 
ished by having to appear in church each week for 
6 or more months to be harangued by the mini- 
ster. “Women who had illegitimately become preg- 
nant,” he notes, “preferred to risk the capital 
penalty for infanticide rather than admit the facts 
and suffer such extreme public humiliation.”** 


Conclusions 


There exists, unfortunately, a paucity of clear- 
cut and unimpeachable data upon which to base 
a judgment concerning the precise relation- 
ship between the publication of the names of 
juvenile delinquents and the impact of this policy 
upon their behavior. It is obvious that the question 
itself has never really been stated adequately: A 
more sophisticated reformulation would inquire 
concerning the impact of such a policy on different 
kinds of offenders in different kinds of commun- 
ities. Rural settings obviously present different 
conditions than urban areas, conditions which 
favor the spread of information about delinquents 
whether the facts are officially reported or not. 
The likelihood that the offender is personally 
known to most residents of the community would 
also appear to be of substantial importance in 
evaluating the potential impact of a publication 
policy on behavior. 
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ON REDUCING DROPOUTS 


With these and cognate considerations in mind, 
it still appears reasonable to maintain in summary 
that a program involving the publication of identi- 
fying information about youths appearing before 
the juvenile court is likely to cause more social 
and individual harm than it is likely to eliminate. 
The further alienation of the individual from 
those segments of the society seeking to inculcate 
their standards in him would seem to be of great 
importance in opposing identification. Disavowal 
of the offender and formalization of his delinquent 
status represent the processes most deplored. The 
elements and the consequences of such practices 


26 Tatler, Number 74, September 29, 1709. 
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were clearly stated more than 250 years ago in 
words that constitute the theme of this article. 
In 1709, the Tatler, an eminent English journal 
of manners and morals, carried the following 
striking observation: 


When crimes are enormous, the delinquent deserves 
little pity, yet the reporter may deserve less. 

A discovery of this kind serves not to reclaim, but en- 
rages the offender, and precipitates him into further 
degrees of ill. He that once stumbles may yet, by a 
check of that bridle, recover again; but when by public 
detection, he is fallen under that infamy he feared, he 
will then be apt to discard all caution, and to think he 
owes himself the utmost pleasures of vice. 

Nay perhaps he advances farther, and sets up a re- 
versed sort of fame, being eminently wicked, and he who 
before was but a clandestine disciple becomes a doctor 
of impiety.76 


On Reducing Dropouts 


By MARK C. ROSER 
Supervisor, Pupil Personnel Department, Public School System, Gary, Indiana 


the consciousness of the public, national 

planners, and educators. There is a constant 
stream of research papers describing experiments 
to define and to reduce school dropouts. With the 
new stance of our national will, as expressed in 
the Economic Opportunity Act of 1964 and the 
Elementary and Secondary Education Act of 1965, 
there will be added resources to deal with ‘‘educa- 
tionally deprived” youth. 

“Times have changed” is always a truism. What 
we are now experiencing that is new is perhaps 
the pace of change. As change always has a good 
or bad effect on individuals, so change affects in- 
stitutions. Schools have not escaped the tensions 
of the times. The dropout is a new challenge of no 
small dimension to schools. There are many rea- 
sons for this new challenge. One is that the isola- 
tion of the middle class school is disappearing. 
The very number of youths out of school and out 
of work, together with the growing realization of 
their inability to earn the benefits of our culture, 
demands the attention of local and national leader- 
ship. 

The community of Watts calls to our attention 
how, when these problems of social disorganiza- 
tion multiply, whole neighborhoods can be drop- 
outs because of the deep and widespread feeling of 


Ti PROBLEM of the school dropout is much in 


alienation from the main stream of cultural bene- 
fits and graces. 

At this writing, many communities have experi- 
enced the impact of “Operation Head Start,” 
“Occupational Preview,” and other experiments 
with work assignments to upgrade the services of 
schools for deprived youth. Some experienced peo- 
ple believe we have entered a new age or a new 
cycle of awareness about the role of schools and 
youth, and that out of this new attitude much 
more will be done to prevent the waste of youthful 
talents. 

It is too early to identify main trends emerging 
out of the times with any degree of certainty. 
There are promising indications, however, that 
a more focused effort will be made by more schools 
in the country and more community agencies to 
remove barriers to successful school] adjustment. 


Factors Associated With Dropouts 


The factors associated with dropouts fall into 
two major categories: those that relate primarily 
to the personality of the students and those which 
relate to the structure and operation of the school. 
Answers must be found to problems which occur 
in the interweaving of forces within the child and 
between the child and the “system” of the educa- 
tional institution. It is not sufficient to only mod- 
ify the personality of the troubled child and to 
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expect optimum results if the milieu of the school 
is not changed. 

The community planner, the social worker, the 
educational leader often is something of an oppor- 
tunist. In the strategy of significant interventions 
with major social problems many plans must be 
made on the basis of short-time goals and crisis 
intervention. Many of these so-called crash pro- 
grams are of short life, but the impact on attitudes 
and shaping of further research is frequently of 
longer significance. Detroit’s school experiments 
with job-upgrading a decade ago for their school 
dropouts revealed many lacks in the school-pupil 
relationships which were reflected later in pro- 
gram changes. 

The feelings of ‘‘de-personalization” or social 
alienation shown by many dropouts has led to 
experiments with case aides, team teaching, tutors, 
pupil personnel, and more counselors. There are 
many other examples to show the value of contin- 
ued experimentation with programs to meet the 
varied needs of youth. 

Remedial measures to reduce school dropouts 
must be based on accurate psychosocial diagnosis 
of the conditions which result in early school with- 
drawal. Without sound knowledge of the causes 
of dropouts, school programs can only be further 
wasteful. In some instances unwise programs can 
add more frustrations to already overpressured 
youngsters. 

To exhort, for example, a mentally deficient 
child to remain in a high school program totally 
unfit for his capabilities can only result in bottling 
up more tensions. Also, the minority child, who 
knows from experience that he cannot be employed 
in certain skilled jobs, will look with something 
less than enthusiasm upon the school counselors’ 
efforts to get him into unrealistic work programs 
with the promise of a high salary later. 

It should be obvious that there is no panacea 
for the dropout problem. There is no one answer. 
Because of the multiplicity of factors, no one ap- 
proach should be used. Teaching reading skills to 
the nonreader, more counselors, modification of 
the cultural attitudes, ending de facto segregation 
will not of themselves contain all the answers. A 
realistic preventive program must be based on an 
accurate evaluation of cause-and-effect relation- 
ships within the child as well as knowledge of the 
community in which he functions. 

At the risk of overgeneralization we suggest 
that the causes underlying the lack of school ad- 


justment can be grouped in the following cate- 
gories: 

1. Distortions of personality due to inherent 
physical defects, such as mental retardation and 
brain damage. 

2. Distortions of personality due mainly to con- 
ditions of poverty and its related cultural condi- 
tions such as poor housing, lack of medical care, 
malnutrition, and lack of motivation. 

3. Distortions of personality due mainly to lack 
of early home nurture, family conflicts, role con- 
fusions, and divorce. 

4. Inadequate schools, that is, schools which are 
poorly equipped physically, are understaffed, fail 
to attract competent teachers because of low sal- 
aries, lack adequate counseling services or special 
education facilities, and which are in communities 
with indifferent support for good schools. 


Mental Deficiency and the School Dropout 


It is a paradox that in the national effort to pro- 
vide more adequate measures to help the retarded 
child, there has been, as a result, a statistical in- 
crease in the number of dropouts. For this reason 
there is at present no reliable method of account- 
ing for the number of dropouts. The national 
average is estimated to be 30 percent. In some 
school areas it is over 50 percent. 

Some states provide legal measures to exclude 
all children who have a tested IQ of less than 70. 
In the past, these children did not count in the 
dropout statistics mainly because they were 
never enrolled in school. Now, that there is an 
increase in interest, finances and skill to help the 
retarded child in the school setting, there are 
many more retarded children that are admitted 
and are kept in schools through special education 
classes for longer periods of time. 

There is much to be done to serve all the re- 
tarded children. In Indiana, for example, it has 
been estimated that only about 30 percent of the 
retarded are in special education classes in the 
elementary grades. The measures for aiding the 
retarded child over 16 years are still more ade- 
quate. 

It is obvious, therefore, that the percentage of 
dropouts in the retarded groups would be consid- 
erable. Even with extensive special educational 
programs the shortage of provisions for educa- 
tional classes for youth 16 years and older means 
that the retarded group will represent a large pro- 
portion of the dropouts. 

Some example of the extent of retardation and 
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ON REDUCING DROPOUTS 


dropouts is revealed by an analysis of 503 reported 
dropouts for the year 1963-1964 in the Gary, 
Indiana, school system. Each of these dropouts 
had a psychological evaluation and a social case 
study. Of the total number of dropouts during the 
1964-1965 school year, 59.7 percent were in the 
retarded group. They were given the California 
Test of Mental Maturity routinely administered 
at the second-, fourth-, sixth-, and eighth-grade 
levels. 

There is much more refined research pointing 
up the high correlation between mental ability 
and failure to continue in school. The reasons for 
this are obvious. The child who early experiences 
a sense of failure with his peers, must learn many 
psychological and socially adaptive patterns to 
protect his ego and sense of well being. The re- 
fusal to accept educational goals is one of these 
ego protective devices. Dropping out of school for 
many of these children is a step to preserve what 
little sanity or mental health they have left. This 
is particularly true in a school setting where there 
is little or no individualized counseling, or special 
teachers. 

It is apparent, then, that such children can 
easily express their frustrations in hostile acts 
against their environment or against themselves. 
Sex experiences for the girls and stealing or 
fighting for the boys become a self-adjustment 
mechanism. Efforts to simply keep them in school 
without provision for their special needs run the 
risk of only increasing their social disorganization 
patterns. When these youths with mental defects 
also live in a lower social class value system, their 
adjustment problems are compounded. For many, 
the greater acceptance of their lower class peers 
of indifferent educational values, relieves, to some 
extent, their feelings of alienation in a competi- 
tive school situation. 

The adjustment possibilities of the mentally 
retarded in the middle or upper class groups are 
greater. There is more encouragement in the home 
life, boarding schools are more readily available 
to those of financially able parents, and, in general, 
more care and protection, such as private tutoring 
and recreational camps are provided. 

The hard-core of the dropout problem is related 
to the combination of such factors as mental re- 
tardation, with an overall sense of lowered self- 
esteem. To meet this problem by simply raising 
the compulsory school age is futile and can com- 


1 Henry Clark, The Christian Case Against Poverty. New York: 
Association Press, 1965. 
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pound the sense of frustration already experienced 
by these youth. Efforts toward school retention 
must be geared to the overall problem and not one 
aspect of the situation. For the group of slow- 
learning youngsters it is essential that they have 
teachers selected by training and temperament 
(sincerity, acceptance, patience) and a curriculum 
which gives each child a sense of achievement 
and encouragement. 

Some essential elements of a constructive ap- 
proach to this problem of the slow-learning child 
are: 

1. Early identification of the problem and a pro- 
gram of treatment by a team of specialists, doc- 
tors, teachers, psychologists, and social workers. 

2. Early counseling with the family. 

3. Programs of stimulation to begin not later 
than 5 years of age. 

4. Sequences of special education classes staffed 
by qualified teachers. 

5. Expansion of sheltered workshops for the 
16- to 21-year-old group, such as job corps train- 
ing. 

6. Special provisions, for this group, to be useful 
in the armed services of our country, or. to be 
drafted for some type of constructive national or 
local community service. 

7. Expansion of boarding schools, with emphasis 
on guidance and social development. 


The Dropout and Poverty 


It has been said this is the age of anxiety, the 
age of materialism, the space age. The assumption 
is that each period of time may make a signifi- 
cant step forward into consciousness or achieve- 
ment which sets the age off from other periods of 
time. In this sense, for many in this country the 
great discovery has been poverty. The poor, of 
course, were always aware of the deteriorating 
effects of poverty. In some ways their lot was 
enhanced by the prevailing attitudes! of the 
churches, a social class structure which ignored 
or tolerated the conditions, and by the great mass 
of middle-class people who never saw the poor 
from the highways. 

There is a difference of opinion as to how deeply 
the schools should be concerned with welfare. Is 
it not the main role of the schools to educate child- 
ren? With the mounting pressures of the many- 
sided demands to meet educational goals, it is un- 
derstandable that there is little time left for school 
administrators to concern themselves with the 
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larger problems posed by the social settings from 
which the children come. 

Yet, “no man is an island” and neither is a 
school. The challenge is still an ever insistent one. 
Schools are only a part of the child’s life. For 
schools to ignore the homes and culture from 
which the child comes is to blind them to the 
real and vital needs of children which, if not satis- 
fied, will ultimately threaten not only individual 
communities, but also our national survival. It 
should be self-evident that the sheer lack of food, 
clothing, or money to pay for the incidental, but 
real, expenses of the schools does affect the child’s 
school adjustment. 

A careful analysis of the Gary schools’ 503 drop- 
outs shows that poverty was a significant factor 
in 58 percent of the cases. The problem of the 
child and the slums is well documented by many 
studies of which Dr. James Bryant Conant’s is 
outstanding.? There is evidence, too, that rural 
poverty has a greater incidence than urban 
poverty. 

Even with the clearly established facts about 
the relationship between economic deprivation and 
school dropouts, it will not be an easy task to 
shift educational leadership into the larger wel- 
fare concerns. It is obvious, however, that the 
interest and assistance of the educator must be 
marshaled to change existing patterns to guaran- 
tee each child freedom from the restrictions of 
material deprivation. For many, our public schools 
are in no sense free. 

The school lunch program in this country is a 
case in point. The National School Lunch Act of 
1946 made it possible for the schools to receive, 
without cost, surplus foods. The food was con- 
tracted by the school to be distributed “free or 
at reduced cost.” 

The 1960 White House Conference reported 
that only about 31 percent of the schools take ad- 
vantage of this opportunity to supply lunches to 
needy children.* Schools availing themselves of 
this surplus food for their school lunch program 
usually charge about 35 cents for a 50-cent lunch. 
Even this reduced lunch charge is beyond the 
reach of many indigent families. As a result, child- 
ren from high income families can take advantage 

2 James Bryant Conant, Slums and Suburbs: A Commentary on 
Schools in Metropolitan Areas. New York: McGraw Hill Book Company, 
ins white House Conference on Children and Youth, Children in a 


Changing World. Washington: Interdepartmental Committee on Children 
and Youth, 1960. 

4 Vernon R. Charlson, Report on School Lunch Program, August 1965, 
Gary P:iblic Schools, Gary, Indiana. 

5 Benjamin S. Bloom, Allison Davis, and Robert Hess, Compensatory 
Education for Cultural Deprivation. New York: Holt, Rinehart & 
Winston, Inc., 1965. 


of free surplus food, but the poor cannot. An indi- 
cation of the effect of adequate food for elemen- 
tary children is illustrated by a study of sixth 
graders before and after a free school lunch pro- 
gram. In one year’s time school absenteeism wag 
reduced 51 percent.* 

Another economic barrier facing the school 
system is the pattern of charging fees for book 
rentals. Many school systems charge a rental fee. 
The A.D.C. budgets are supposed to cover the 
costs of these fees. Yet, social workers report that 
75 percent of the A.D.C. budgets are less than is 
required for standards of health and decency. 
There is not enough money for rent, food, and 
clothing. As a result, there are many children who 
are stigmatized because of the inability of their 
parents to pay book rental costs. It has not been 
uncommon for some schools, responding to admin- 
istrative pressure, to send children home with 
notes not to come back until the book rental is 
paid! 

Aside from some noteworthy exceptions there 
have been but few schools who have expressed 
concerns about the problems created by these econ- 
nomic barriers. When one considers such costs as 
athletic fees, class rings, and class books—which 
are impossible for many youth in the poverty 
group to meet—it is understandable why many 
prefer to drop out and seek work. For many sen- 
sitive teenage boys and girls, life in the city 
jungle, out of school, is preferable to being poor in 
school where life can be more competitive and 
sometimes even more cruel. 

Currently there is a significant shift in school 
circles about some of the schools’ responsibility 
in the area of deprivation. There are many current 
studies about the effects of lower class values, 
ethnic differences, and differences in education. 
In 1964 a group of scholars representing several 
disciplines assembled at the University of Chicago 
to participate in a research conference on educ- 
ation and cultural deprivation.® They concluded 
that “when children learn that their basic needs 
cannot be adequately provided for in a dependable 
way, they too often adopt a fatalistic attitude 
which generalizes to alter their patterns of living. 
Their ability to cope with environment—to see 
light ahead—is impaired. Such passivity and de- 
featism (and possibly hostility) stemming from 
need privation is learned by the child from both 
the realities of living and from the parents who, 
through their daily behavior, communicate a gen- 
eral attitudinal orientation. . . . That children 
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should struggle to learn under such handicaps 
should be regarded as a serious indictment of 
school regulations and community morality.” 
The conference recommended that: 

1. Each child should be assured of an adequate 
breakfast to help him begin the learning tasks of 
the day. Each child should also be assured of 
a midday meal. If these meals cannot be provided 
by the home, they should be provided by the school 
or the community in such a way that no child feels 
a sense of shame or special distinction. 

2. Each child should be given appropriate and 
frequent physical examinations by nurses, doctors, 
and dentists to determine special needs with re- 
spect to fatigue, disease, dental, visual, and hear- 
ing problems. If these health services cannot be 
provided by the parents, it is the responsibility of 
the school and community to see that they are 
taken care of. 

3. No child should be subjected to feelings of 
inadequacy and shame because of lack of necessary 
clothing. If these needs cannot be provided by the 
parents, it is the responsibility of the school and 
community to see that each child is adequately 
clothed. 


Personality Distortions and the Dropout 


In most studies of dropouts emotional instability 
was noted as a consistently large factor. Kvar- 
aceus® in his study of the delinquent noted that 
about 25 percent of them could be identified as 
“psychiatric” problems. Lichter’s study of drop- 
outs, to the contrary, suggests more had definite 
internalized personality problems.‘ 

Such words in describing the child as acting-out, 
neurotic, mentally ill, emotionally disturbed, do 
not readily lend themselves to exact definitions. 
Exact definitions are necessary if we are to define 
the problem and provide appropriate remedial 
programs. 

A review of the literature of emotional problems 
and dropouts suggests that much of the findings 
depends on the particular discipline which made 
the study. It remains to be finalized whether we 
are dealing with the sociological framework of 
culture as the chief factor in dropouts, or whether 
it is emotional illness in a psychiatric sense. There 
is a trend in this country to use specialists such 


° William C. Kvaraceus, Walbert B. Miller, Delinquent Behavior. 
Washington, D. G.: National Education Association, 1959. 

™ Solomon O. Liehter, et al., The Dropouts. New York: The Free 
Press of Glencoe, 1962. 

“ Marvin E. Perkins, et al., Report and Recommendations. New York 
City Regional Mental Health Planning Committee, 93 Worth Street, 
ew York 13, N. Y., 19 


65. 
_ Y. Glassbert, The Whole Child, Childhood Education 34:200-208, 
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as the psychiatric consultant, the school psycholo- 
gist, social workers, and pupil personnel coun- 
selors. 

It is still not clear what shall be the role of each 
of the specialists. The school counselor may be 
concerned largely with educational counseling. 
The emotionally disturbed child may be sent to the 
psychologists for testing. The social worker comes 
into the team picture for a social diagnosis and 
treatment recommendation. With some noticeable 
exceptions, the idea of psychosocial treatment 
is still rather nebulous in the usual school setting. 
Maximum help is given the child when all the- 
disciplines work as a team. 

Larger school systems have special programs, 
classes, schools, teachers and consultants to help 
the emotionally disturbed child and his family. 
For example, there were in 1962-1963 a total of 
189 special classes for emotionally disturbed chil- 
dren in the public schools of New York State. More 
than two-thirds of these classes were in New York 
City, with an approximate enrollment of 1,600 
children. 

Obviously, the mentally ill child has difficulty in 
learning to read and to adjust to the demands of 
the social climate of the school. The child with 
deep psychosocial problems will display symptoms 
of withdrawal, refusal to conform, school phobias, 
etc. If psychosomatic symptoms are to be included, 
the percentage of children with mental hygiene 
problems are estimated to be 20 percent. Glass- 
berg’ estimates that of 40 elementary pupils, 2 
will spend some time in an institution for treat- 
ment of a psychosis, 5 will need psychiatric care, 
10 will have their marriage terminated in divorce, 
and many will find it necessary to consult doctors 
for functional disorders. 

There is still considerable question as to which 
treatment approach is most efficient. Should 
schools hire more reading specialists, or more 
school social workers and psychologists? And 
should they employ a psychiatrist? If so, what 
training should he have? 

There is a trend in our national thinking which 
suggests that schools, because of their contacts 
in depth and scope with families and children, 
have to find more efficient means of reaching the 
emotionally disturbed child. This will mean more 
child guidance centers located in the schools with 
competent psychiatrists, psychologists, and social 
workers on the school payrolls. 

Much of the treatment of the emotionally dis- 
turbed child both with its curative and preventive 
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aspects would then be under one management. 
Classes for the emotionally disturbed, the re- 
tarded, the brain damaged would be under the 
aegis of professional personnel. The use of outside 
mental health clinics could be minimized. More 
home care could be utilized for some children; 
state hospitals would be reserved for the child who 
has a severe mental illness. As schools improve 
their mental health climate, and as they reach 
more mentally ill children at an earlier time, the 
rate of school failures and dropouts will be re- 
duced. 

It is also obvious that much more in the way 
of experimentation about treatment needs to be 
done. The many schools of thought concerning 
therapy tend to confuse the mental health services 
and prevent experimentation where experimen- 
tation is most vital. 

It may well be that out of the team approach, 
using educators, psychiatrists, social workers, 
and psychologists, new means of reaching these 
disturbed children will evolve. There are many 
hopeful signs of this new approach. 


The Role of the School 


Schools are faced with a complex task. Educa- 
tion should be accessible to all. The experiences 
offered in school should not only be in terms of 
knowledge gained, but must also be calculated to 
produce a good citizen. To serve the educational 
needs of the children means that the schools have 
a mandate to help all youth achieve the good in 
their life and society. The retarded, the ill, the 
culturally disadvantaged, must all be given educa- 
tional opportunities in keeping with their talents. 

A phase of the dropout challenge is the chal- 
lenge of bringing about significant changes in 
school climate, school training centers, and 
sources of financial assistance. The necessity for 
school changes has been stated as follows: 


The task of chan.zing the schools of the United States 
from a selective system which rewards and finally grad- 
uates only the more able students to one which develops 
each individual to his fullest capabilities is a difficult 
one. ... What is needed to solve our current as well as 
future crisis in education is a system of compensatory 
education which ean prevent or overcome earlier defi- 
ciencies in the development of each individual.!” 


1© Bloom, op. cit., p. 6. 

11 Edith G. Neisser, School Failures and Dropouts, 
Pamphlet No. 346, 22 E ast 38th St., New York, N. Y. 

“The Education of Teachers of the Disadvantaged,” 

1965, p. 12. 

13 Dale Parnell, “School Dropouts: 
1962. p. 58. 

1 Muriel Crosby, An Adrenture 
Follett Publishing Company, 1964. 

5 B. Frank Brown, “An Answer to Dropouts: 
High Schvol,’ 


Public Affairs 
NEA Journal, 
Local Plans,” NEA Journal, May 
in) Human Relations. Chicago: 
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* Atlantic Mayazine, November 1964, pp. 86-90. 


The above premise becomes all the more signifi- 
cant when it is realized that 75 to 80 percent of 
the dropouts in the cities are Negroes, Puerto 
Ricans, Mexicans, and southern mountain white 
people. One of the reasons given is that the cus- 
toms and language of the middle class on which 
our educational system is based is frequently alien 
to these people.'! 

Educational leadership has been fully aware 
cf the dropout problem. Across the country many 
excellent experimental programs are in operation. 
The National Education Association in 1965 
issued a statement of policy on the teaching of 
the disadvantaged. In this policy statement was 
the conviction that “The essential precondition 
for teaching disadvantaged children is a deep 
understanding of the causes of their behavior. . 
Teachers need a sufficient sense of security not ‘0 

take personally the outbursts of a pupil, even if 
directed against the teacher himself. The only re- 
action likely to be helpful is one void of a need 
to retaliate or to defend one’s self-esteem.”’!” 

Concurrent with the heightened interest on the 
part of the public, and the implementation of the 
national will to apply more financial resources to 
the local schools, there is a variety of programs 
for the disadvantaged. New York has long experi- 
mented with the “600” schools. The “New Hori- 
zon’’ programs are being tried in many areas. 
Lane County, Oregon, has a summer camp pro- 
gram for potential dropouts. Here the youth are 
given opportunities that they may not have at 
home, such as proper diets, wholesome recreation, 
end an opportunity to engage in a productive 
activity.'° 

There is evidence that much can be accomp- 
lished by school leadership to motivate total com- 
munity action to help children while in the ele- 
mentary grades. Wilmington, Delaware, _illus- 
trated what can be done to halt social blight 
through education. By focusing the work of many 
social agencies at the school level, teacher turn- 
over was reduced, learning rates were improved, 
and there was a drop in juvenile court referrals." 

Melbourne High School in Florida, in an attempt 
to remove feelings of frustration by encouraging 
students to learn at their own rate, removed all 
grade barriers.'*’ A new form of education, result- 
ing from “no grades,” developed. Each student 
follows a curriculum linked to his personal 
achievement rather than to his chronological age. 
The program replaces the stops and starts in edu- 
cation and provides continuous advancement and 
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constant learning. An analysis of the results of 
this approach will have to await further study. 

Even with all the new approaches in schools— 
more pupil personnel services, work programs, 
more adequate family services, skilled teachers, 
imaginative curricula, nonsegregated schools— 
dropouts will be with us for a long time. It will re- 
quire a monumental change in society’s attitudes 
—to equip schools adequately to remove poverty, 
and to remove unconscious rejection of minority 
groups and the socially deviant. We need to see 
that the slum child, the “‘poverty” child, and the 
retarded child have a rich potential for life even 
though they will not produce work in the current 
and acceptable meaning. We need techniques to 
develop creative, altruistic people who are young 
or old, quick or slow, dark or white. 

Friedenberg feels that unless we can accept 


16 Daniel Schreiber, Editor, The School Dropout. Washington, D. C.: 
National Education Association, 1960. 
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completely the lower class child and his circum- 
stances as reality with a potential for growth, 
there is not much of a change for the dropout.!® 
He does not believe there will be much change 
for a long time. To the contrary, we should like 
to believe that our country for the first time can 
guarantee that each child and his family can live 
above the poverty line. As his material needs are 
met, the child has a better chance of becoming 
more of a social human being. The socialized per- 
son not only learns “self-help” but also values his 
capacity to help others. It is only on that structure 
that we can envision with hope the onward course 
of the slow evolutionary process of developing 
the complete physical, social, and spiritual man. 
As we marshal more of our national resources 
and professional skills to serve youth, the dropout 
should become less in number as well as less of a 
socially useless person. 


The Adjustment of Children of Jail Inmates 


By SIDNEY FRIEDMAN AND T. CONWAY ESSELSTYN, PH.D.* 


finement of their fathers? Does the fact 

that their father is in jail have any meaning 
for them? If so, is it associated with good ad- 
justment or bad adjustment? Or are they not 
affected at all? These are the questions which the 
present authors sought to explore.'! So far as is 
known, the subject has not been investigated.? 

Humanitarian considerations, educational and 
psychiatric consequences, influences upon future 
potential as a productive worker and effective 
consumer—all combine to suggest that steps be 
taken to determine what effect the jail confine- 
ment of the father has upon the child. 

The same arguments, as well as additional 
ones, concern the effect that jail confinement of 
the mother has upon the child. However, that sub- 
ject was not included in the present study be- 
cause of administrative problems and the small 
number of mothers confined in jail and available 
as a point for initiating an inquiry.* When one 


Hi: ARE CHILDREN affected by the jail con- 


*Mr. Friedman is Training Officer, Santa Clara County 
Juvenile Probation Department, California. Dr. Esselstyn 
is Professor of Sociology, San Jose State College, San 
Jose, California. 


asks how children are affected by the jail confine- 
ment of their fathers, many serious methodol- 
ogical problems arise. Most of these have to do 
with forging a tight causal link between the fact 
of the father’s jail confinement and any adjust- 
ment problems which might be observed in his 
child. It was felt that these problems could not be 
resolved profitably at this time. Therefore, the 
decision was made to state the problem in an 
alternative way: Do children whose fathers are 
jai) inmates differ from children whose fathers 
are not jail inmates? The problem, then, is one 
of discovering differences and measuring, or 
otherwise indicating, the scope and direction of 
these differences, if any exist. The causal connec- 


1 This study was part of the County Project in Correctional Methods, 
Norman Fenton, Ph.D., Director. The Project was supported by a 
grant from the Rosenburg Foundation of San Francisco, and was 
cosponsored by the Institute for the Study of Crime and Delinquency, 
Sacramento. Sidney Friedman was the principal investigator for the 
present study. Data were analysed and the report was prepared by 
Mr. Friedman and Dr. Esselstyn jointly. General direction was provided 
by Dr. Fenton. 

2 Recent literature abounds with references to jail conditions and 
routines, and to the jail confinement of juveniles. However, except for 
Zalba, (see footnote 3), no study has been discovered on how the jail 
confinement of a parent affects offspring. 

% For a discussion of the relation between mothers undergoing incar- 
ceration and their children, see Serapio R. Zalba, Women Prisoners and 
Their Families, Los Angeles: Delmar Publishing Company, 1964. The 
preblem under review there was different in important particulars 
from the one considered here. However, the two reports do agree that 
children of incarcerated parents merit special attention. 
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tion would then have to be postponed, and would 
have to remain at present as an inference.* 


Method of Study 


The method by which the problem was investi- 
gated involved the identification and selection of 
jail inmates who were the fathers of children 
whom they acknowledged, the location of those 
children, and the application of a measuring de- 
vise to them and to their controls. 

The jail inmates were those who were confined 
in the Elmwood Rehabilitation Center of Santa 
Clara County for periods longer than 6 months 
during the year 1963.° It was felt this was the 
minimum length of time which would be neces- 
sary for the father’s absence from the home to be 
refiected in the behavior of his children. Inmates 
were identified as fathers by consulting available 
records and by interviews during the orientation 
period. They were advised of the scope and pur- 
pose of the study. Cooperation was solicited with 
no representation of influence upon sentence or 
jail regimen. Confidentiality was assured. With 
his consent, the inmate was selected as a father 
for purposes of this study and this process was 
continued until a sample of over 100 children was 
obtained. 

The children were located in the school system 
through the cooperation of the Santa Clara 
County Office of Education.® The total number of 
children involved in the entire study was 328. 
This population was derived from three groups. 

Group III was the experimental group—child- 
ren of jail inmates. These children were distrib- 


‘ Since the literature is silent on how the jail confinement of fathers 
affects their children, the question arises as to whether the removal of 
the father from the home by means other than arrest and incarceration 
provide any model in the present concern. Examples might be, his ab- 
sence or removal because of illness, military service, job change, extended 
vacations, and the like. It was felt that none of these removals are com- 
parable to removal because of breaking the law. The only feature they 
have in common is that the father is away. The crucial difference is 
that types of removals such as those listed, however devastating are 
socially approved. Removal for the purpose of serving a jail sentence 
never is in any culture, however tolerated in some subcultural levels. 
The only type of removal that might be comparable to removal for jail 
confinement would be desertion. But even here there is a question. 
Nominally and legally, the deserting father absents himself with intent 
not to return. In the present study, a high proportion of the fathers in- 
tended to re-unite with their wives and children. Thus, the literature on 
the adjustment of children fro: all of these types of disrupted homes 
appears irrelevant on a theoretical level and is not reviewed here. 

* Grateful acknowledgment .s herewith expressed for the invaluable 
assistance rendered by the following officials of the Santa Clara County 
Sheriff's Department: Sheriff John Gibbons; Rehabilitation Officer 
George K. Williams; Former Assistant Rehabilitation Officer Erl R. 
Kirk; Captain James M. Geary: and Lieutenant Melvin E. Riley. 

® This step could not have been accomplished without the help of the 
following listed persons and grateful acknowledgment is made to the 
Santa Clara County Office of Education, Dr. C. R. Timpany, County 
Superintendent of Schools; D. Carl Gelatt, director of attendance and 
juvenile services; R. E. Arnold, former director of attendance and 
juvenile services: the Alum Rock Union Elementary School District, 
Richard E. Conniff, district superintendent; San Jose Unified School 
District, Dr. Earle P. Crandall, superintendent; Roy Bursch, director of 
guidance and pupil personnel; all of the school districts, administrators, 
and teachers who participated, and especially to R. E. Nino, chief 
juvenile probation officer, Sant» Clara County, who allowed the prin- 


cipal investigator the use of physical facilities without which the 


study could not have been conducted. 
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uted throughout all the elementary grades from 
kindergarten through the seventh grade. 

Groups I and II were controls selected for pur- 
poses of comparison. These children were selected 
by employing a table of random numbers, using 
two numbers out of 35. The pupil above the name 
of a child on the Group III list was assigned to 
Group I, the pupil below was assigned to Group II. 
The children in Groups I and II thus had the 
same grade distribution as those in Group III 
since they were chosen by random lot from the 
same class lists. 

Principals and administrators were consulted 
as to whether the fathers of any of the controls 
had a history of jail confinement. None was 
discovered. Some thought was given to devising 
a method of verifying replies on this point but 
none could be constructed readily. If one may 
judge from the great amount of intimate knowl- 
edge which school officials showed they had about 
their pupils, it is doubtful whether any system of 
verification would have turned up a substantial 
degree of error regarding the absence of jail 
histories among the fathers of the controls. 

The same age range was observed among all 
three groups. While the groups were not com- 
pared socioeconomically, it is anticipated that if 
such comparisons were made, the differences, if 
any, would be minimal since the children in all 
three groups came from similar localities. 

Ethnically, there is a different problem. Group 
III was composed of children, 60 percent of whose 
fathers had surnames indicating Mexican ances- 
try. This is about 20 percentage points higher 
than appeared to be the case for children in con- 
trol groups I and II. This overrepresentation of 
the Mexican-American enclave in the jail popula- 
tion is part of a larger constellation of social 
problems in Santa Clara County and is beyond the 
scope of this study. There is no way to determine 
how ethnicity influenced teacher ratings, but 
general community folkways suggest that the 
distortion was minor. Beyond ethnicity as a vari- 
able, the three groups were comparable racially. 

The distribution by sex for all three groups is 
that shown in Table 1. 


TABLE 1.—Distribution by sex 


Total Boys Girls 

All Groups 328 244 84 
Group I _ 104 74 30 
Group II 107 80 4 | 
Group III (Experimentals) 117 90 27 
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The sex distribution in all three groups was 
similar. The excess of boys over girls was delib- 
erate. Originally, an all-boy sample was planned. 
Girls were added later to provide tentative com- 
parisons. 

The measuring device applied to the three 
groups of children was the University of Penn- 
sylvania Pupil Adjustment Inventory, Short 
Form. This provides for ratings of the following 
traits or characteristics 


Age Health 
Achievement Participation 
Attitude View toward school 
Sociability Attendance 
Acceptability School’s influence 
Companions Economic status 
Temperament Family interest 


Self-concept 


Each of these characteristics is arranged on a 
five-step continuum so that a teacher may rate a 
pupil from below-average to above-average on 
each item or trait. The wording of the five steps 
on each continuum varies with each — but 
follows the general theme: 


Conspicuously below expectations 

Below expectations 

Equal to expectations for this age and 
grade 

Above expectations 

Far above expectations 


In the present study, all ratings were “blind,” 
that is, in order to eliminate rating bias, teachers 
were not informed which pupil was in the experi- 
mental group (Group III) and which pupils were 
in the controls (Groups I and II). 

These teacher ratings were later totaled sepa- 
rately for each characteristic and the totals were 
converted to percents of each group by sex. In 
this process, all ratings to the left of the mid- 
point position on the Short Form were compressed 
as below-average accomplishments, abilities, or 
adjustments, and all to the right were compressed 
as above-average. This procedure is consistent 
with the way the Pupil Adjustment Inventory is 
designed.* 


* Educational Service Bureau, School of Education, University of 
re searing Pupil Adjustment Inventory Rater’s Manual, Boston: 
Houghton Mifflin Company, 1957. Reproduced as shown by permission 
of the publisher, which permission is hereby gratefully acknowledged. 

* Rater’s Manual, op. cit., p.1. 

* Completed tabulations may 


be obtained by writing the authors 
directly. 
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These steps may be illustrated by examining the 
distribution of ratings on one of the traits. The 
trait “Attitudes Toward School Work’”’ is selected 
arbitrarily for this purpose. The five steps on the 
continuum for this item are: 


Almost never attempts any school work 
Below estimated aptitude 

Equal to estimated aptitude 

Above estimated aptitude 

Far above estimated aptitude 


The third step—‘‘Equal to estimated aptitude” 
—denotes the average position. All to the left are 
below average, and all to the right are above 
average. The ratings which the teachers gave for 
this trait are shown in Table 2: 


TABLE 2.—Attitude of boys toward school 
work as rated by teachers 


Percent Percent in Percent 


Below Average Above 
Average Category Average 
Group: 23 45 32 
Group II ___ ae: 48 22 
Group III (Experimentals) 42 52 6 


Table 2 shows that 42 percent of the experi- 
mentals, and 23 and 30 percent of the two con- 
trols, were rated below-average on attitude to- 
ward school work. On the right of the midpoint, 
6 percent of the experimentals, and 32 and 22 per- 
cent of the two controls, were rated above- 
average on this characteristic. Thus, relative to 
comparable controls in the same school grades, a 
higher proportion of the sons of jail inmates was 
rated as displaying average attitudes toward 
school work. By the same test, a signficantly 
higher proportion of these pupils displayed be- 
low-average attitudes and a conspicuously lower 
proportion displayed attitudes which teachers 
rated as above-average. Since the teachers did not 
know which pupils were in which groups, the 
likelihood of a halo, or its reverse, around any one 
group was reduced, even eliminated. Hence, it 
appears safe to regard these ratings as oper- 
ationally objective and not reflective of bias or 
unconscious wish. 


Findings of the Study 


Limitations of space prevent our presenting 
here a detailed report on the volume and the per- 
centage distribution of teacher ratings on all 
three groups for all 15 traits.” However, the data 
support the following three principal findings of 
this study: 
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1. The sons of jail inmates are rated below- 
average in the school world on important social 
and psychological characteristics more frequently 
than are comparable controls. 

2. Some boys are rated above-average, but they 
are far outranked by comparable controls. 


3. The same statements apply to daughters, but 
there appear to be even greater differences be. 
tween them and other girls with whom they may 
be compared. 

Considered in detail, the data show the follow- 
ing comparisons for boys within the three ranges. 


BELOW-AVERAGE 


AVERAGE 


Above-Average 


Group III 
(Experimentals) 


Higher proportions generally. Not 
much difference on sociability and 
attendance. Great differences every- 
where else. 


Outrank the controls on 9 traits: 
achievement, attitude, sociability, 
companions, self-concept, partici- 
pation, view toward school, atten- 
dance, school’s influence. In 4 of 
these (sociability, participation, 
view toward school, and school’s 
influence), the difference is 8 per- 
centage points or better. In the 
other 5, the difference does not ap- 
pear significant. 


Represented in the above-average 
range on 13 traits; i.e., all except 
age and home economic status, but 
in comparatively low proportions. 


Groups I AND II 
(Controls) 


Represented in the below-average 
range, but except for 2 traits, 
they are here in far lower propor- 
tions. 


Outrank the experimentals on 6 
traits: age, acceptability, tempera- 
ment, health, economic status, fam- 
ily interest. All of the differences 
are significant except for health. 


Represented in vastly higher pro- 
portions on 12 traits. On 2 iraits, 
temperament and attendance, the 
differences are not so vast. On 1 


Considering the girls, their numbers were so 
low in all groups as to require caution on all 
statements. Tentatively, however, and subject to 
the limitations of small groups, two observations 
may be offered. First, the direction of the differ- 
ence for Group III girls, compared with Control 
Group girls is the same as for Group III boys 
compared with their controls. Second, the magni- 
tude of the difference is greater—a greater pro- 
portion is below-average, a lesser proportion is 
above-average, than is true of Group III boys. 

The suggestion is, therefore, that girls whose 
fathers are jail inmates pose more extensive ad- 
justment problems than boys. 

With further regard to the Group III boys on 
this level of comparison, the ways in which they 
outrank the controls on the average range—espe- 
cially the traits of attitude toward schoolwork, 
acceptance of school as a normal activity, and 
school’s influence upon him—all this may be con- 
trary to what one might logically expect. Insofar 


1” Julian Roebuck, and Harold Richardson, ‘‘Attitudes of Delinquents 
Toward School,” California Youth Authority Quarterly, Winter 1963, 
pp. 40-43. For further evidence on the generally favorable attitude of 
disadvantaged youths toward school and the generally favorable influ- 
ence of schools upon them, contrary to many current beliefs, see 
Marrison Salisbury, The Shook-Up Generation. New York: Harper, 
1958, p. 164. 


trait, economic status, the differ- 
ences are present but are not 
significant. 


as Group III boys are products of a deprived back- 
ground, one would anticipate that they would 
have negative feelings about school, and much in 
our current literature supports this expectation. 
However, the favorable ratings here tend to 
undermine that position and lend some degree of 
support to the ideas of Roebuck and Richardson. 
Although they dealt with delinquents, one should 
be prepared for a connection between their views 
and the discovery that Group III boys have sur- 
prisingly good feelings about school.!” 

The foregoing compared Groups I and II with 
Croup III on ratings, shown as percents, within 
each entire range. The following discussion com- 
pares the proportion of ratings evident on each 
trait between all three ranges. 

Thus, for the characteristic, “attitude toward 
schoolwork,” shown above, 58 percent of the 
Group III experimentals are rated average and 
above, and 42 percent are rated below. However, 
from 70 to 77 percent of the controls are rated 
average and above, while 23 to 30 percent are 
rated below. 

On sociability, 76 percent of the Group III boys 
are rated average and above. Seventy to 85 per- 
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LOOKING AT THE LAW 


cent of the controls are so rated. Fifty-five per- 
cent of the Group III boys are shown as having 
average or above-average concepts of the self, 71 
to 86 percent of the controls are rated in this 
direction. 

And so the pattern unfolds for comparisons on 
each trait between the three ranges. The pro- 
portion of Group III boys in the average or 
better category is lower, the proportion in the 
least favorable category is higher. The same 
trends hold for girls, except that the proportion 
of unfavorable comparisons for the Group III 
girls is everywhere more striking. 


Summary 


The implications of this study may be summar- 
ized briefly. There is more than suggestive evi- 
dence here that committing a father to jail is 
soon accompanied by a depression in the school 
performance of his children—not alone academ- 
ically, but in all other particulars as well. The 
link between the jail commitment of the father 
as family breadwinner and the financial problems 
of his wife has long been known. It is now time 
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to explore the link between jail confinement and 
the education of their young. 

It is also striking, although the numbers in- 
volved are small, that girls seem to be influenced 
more adversely than boys. The causal connection, 
as noted in the opening paragraphs, cannot be 
articulated precisely at present and it may turn 
out to have nothing at all to do with the father’s 
jail confinement. But there is clear evidence of 
greater damage in the girl when the father is 
committed, and thus one might well assume that 
if a father is committed to jail, his daughter needs 
expert guidance immediately. 

Finally, a suggestion can hardly be resisted 
even though it goes beyond the specific data. 
Vital and continuous cooperation and coordin- 
ation is required between correctional, welfare, 
and educational agencies. Provision for special 
attention to children at the time of their fathers’ 
confinement should be part of general social serv- 
ice practice everywhere. It should be well-planned, 
effective, and part of standard operating proce- 
dures. It should not be left to chance or the 
unusual incident. 


Looking at the Law 


By JOHN F. BYERLY 
Attorney. Federal Custody Unit, Department of Justice 


1. May a defendant request the court that he not be 
granted probation if he prefers imprisonment instead? 

The matter of sentencing rests exclusively in the dis- 
cretion of the court. If a defendant prefers that he not be 
placed on probation he certainly has the right to so 
apprise the court under his right of allocution before 
sentence is imposed. However, final judgment and sentence 
rests solely in the discretion of the court. 


2. Where a person is placed on probation after suspen- 
sion of the imposition of sentence (no final judgment), 
must there be a final court order of discharge when pro- 
baton is terminated? 

This question does not admit of any categorical answer. 
If a defendant is placed on probation even though no sen- 
tence had been imposed and then suspended, the order of 
probation is a final judgment from which an appeal may 
be taken. Korematsu v. United States, 319 U.S. 432. 

If the order of probation is for a specific term, for ex- 
ample, 5 years, and the probationer completes the proba- 
tion period without incident and the period expires, no 
final order of discharge is required. In this connection, the 
case of Driver v. United States, 232 F. 2d 418, holds that 
where an order of probation was “until he secured em- 
ployment” probation ended when the probationer secured 
employment and could not be revoked thereafter. 

Section 3651, Title 18, provides that the court may 
revoke or modify any condition of probation, or may 
change the period of probation provided the period of pro- 


bation or any extension thereof shall not exceed 5 years. 
From this it follows that if a court wishes to shorten the 
period of probation this must be accomplished by means 
of an order from the court terminating the probation 
eriod. 

» Reverting to the case where a defendant is placed on 
probation and no sentence was imposed and execution 
suspended, upon revocation of probation any sentence 
which could have been imposed under the substantive 
statute can be imposed. Williams v. Hunter, 165 F. 2d. 924; 
Gillespie v. Hunter, 159 F. 2d. 410. 

However, where sentence is imposed and execution sus- 
pended and the defendant is placed on probation, upon 
revocation of probation the court may impose the sentence 
that was suspended or any lesser sentence. Roberts v. 
United States, 320 U.S. 264. 

In this same connection, the period of probation may 
exceed the period for which the defendant could have 
been sentenced under the substantive charge. Hollands- 
worth v. United States, 34 F. 2d 423. 


3. Must a United States attorney receive approval from 
the Department of Justice before proceeding with a juve- 
nile under criminal procedure? 

Unless a juvenile refuses to be processed under the 
Federal Juvenile Delinquency Act, after being fully ad- 
vised of his right to do so, the United States attorney 
must receive a waiver of juvenile proceedings from the 
Attorney General before proceeding against such juvenile 
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under adult procedure. The statute, 18 U.S.C. 5032, is 
clear to the effect that a juvenile alleged to have com- 
mitted an act in violation of a law of the United States not 
punishable by death or life imprisonment, and not sur- 
rendered to the authorities of a state, shall be proceeded 
against as a juvenile delinquent if he consents to such 
procedure, unless the Attorney General expressly directs 
otherwise. 

In this connection it should be noted that if a juvenile 
is charged with an offense that carries a possible death 
sentence or imprisonment for life, juvenile procedure is 
not available. Also, United States attorneys should exert 
every effort to divert cases involving juveniles for dis- 
position by state authorities if at all feasible and 
practical. 

Section 5033, Title 18, also is clear to the effect that a 
juvenile charged with an offense against the United 
States is required to give his written consent to be pro- 
ceeded against as a juvenile before the district court 
having cognizance of the offense. The court shall fully 
apprise the juvenile of his rights and of the consequences 
of such consent. 

Much difficultly could be avoided if United States 
attorneys would immediately acquaint the probation offi- 
cer with any charge pending against a juvenile so that 
such defendant’s true age could be ascertained before any 
criminal process is invoked. We stress, however, that be- 
fore a juvenile may be indicted it is necessary that the 
Attorney General give his written consent to criminal 
procedure in advance. 

Instances sometimes arise where a juvenile appears be- 
fore a commissioner and refuses juvenile procedure. Is 
the United States attorney authorized to proceed against 
such juvenile under adult procedure without procuring a 
waiver from the Attorney General? We think not. 

Section 5033, Title 18, requires his appearance before 
the district court to consent to juvenile procedure. It is 


difficult to perceive if such procedure is required to ob- 
tain the juvenile’s consent, why the same procedure may 
be circumvented should the juvenile refuse to consent. 
Actually, when a juvenile refuses juvenile delinquency 
proceedings at his appearance before a commissioner there 
appears to be all the more reason why he should be pro- 
duced before the court to have his case fully explored. 
The court may then assign counsel to assist him and 
fully explain to him the consequences of his election. 


1. May consent to be heard under the Federal Juvenile 
Delinquency Act be given before a United States com- 
missioner ? 

Consent to be heard under the Federal Juvenile Delin- 
quency Act may not be given before a United States 
commissioner but must be given in writing before the 
district court having cognizance of the alleged violation. 
18 U.S.C. 5033. 

5. May a commissioner sentence a juvenile to confine- 
ment (on a petty offense) if the juvenile does not invoke 
the Federal Juvenile Delinquency Act? 

If a juvenile does not invoke the Federal Juvenile 
Delinquency Act a United States commissioner may dis- 
pose of a petty offense and sentence such juvenile to 
confinement. 

It should be noted, however, that 18 U.S.C. 5033 pro- 
vides that a juvenile has the right to be fully apprised of 
his rights and the consequences of his election by the 
district court. Only if the juvenile refuses to be heard 
under the Juvenile Delinquency Act after being apprised 
of his right to do so, may a United States commissioner 
dispose of a petty offense against such juvenile. 

A United States commissioner has no jurisdiction what- 
ever over any juvenile charged with an offense against the 
United States unless such juvenile has first appeared be- 
fore a district court. 


Legislation 


By JOSEPH F. SPANIOL, JR. 
Chief, Division of Procedural Studies and Statistics, Administrative Office of the United States Courts 


The 89th Congress, in its first legislative session, passed 
four bills of particular note in the area of criminal law 
and criminal law administration. 

The first was Public Law 89-69, approved by the Presi- 
dent on July 8, 1965. This Act amended the Juvenile Delin- 
quency and Youth Offenses Control Act of 1961 to extend 
the operation of this law through the fiscal year 1967. 
It further authorized funds to be appropriated in the 
of $61. million for the fiscal year ending June 30, 
and $10 mitlion for the 


amount 


19C6, fiscal year ending June 30, 
i967. At present this law supports the Mobilization fo 
‘New York City, 


project on the Lower East 
which is e of 16 comprehensive projects in communities 
acro the Nation. Many of these programs, however, a) 
poverty programs under othe 
on Education and Labo 


commende tie extension tt Indicate 
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authorization for the use of residential community treat- 
ment centers, emergency furloughs, and community em- 
ployment or training which would get prisoners”Started in 
law-abiding careers before they are released from their 
terms of imprisonment. The residential community centers 

so-called halfway houses—would make it possible to re- 
introduce prisoners into the community in a gradual and 


controlled way. According to the report of the Senate 
Committee on the Judiciary, “The most important feature 
f the bill weuld authorize officials to permit trustworthy 
prisoners to go into the community each day for the pur- 
pose of working at i mer ( nit 
not available in the ( ( 
‘ommiitted.”” This legi wa ng 
Dopartment of Justic 
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funds which are authorized to be appropriated include 
$500,000 for the fiscal year 1966 and $800,000 for each 
of the 2 succeeding fiscal years. The Federal Government, 
however, pays only a part of the cost of the studies to 
be undertaken and grants are made only for research 
and study to be completed within 3 years from the date 
it is inaugurated. The recipient of a grant must file an 
annual report and a final report, with the President, 
the Congress, the Secretary of Health, Education, an 
Welfare and the governors of the states. 

Finally, the Law Enforcement Assistance Act of 1965, 
Public Law 89-197, approved September 22, 1965, provides 
assistance in training state and local law enforcement 
officers and other personnel, and in improving capabilities, 
techniques, and practices in state and local law enforce- 
ment and prevention and control of crime. This legislation 
was first proposed by the President in his message to the 
Congress of March 8, 1965, on “Crime, It’s Prevalence, 
and Measures of Prevention.” The financial assistance 
for research and training authorized by the legislation 
is similar to that now being provided by the federal 
government in other professions. The legislation author- 
izes the Attorney General over a 3-year period (1) to 
make grants furthering the training of state and local 
law enforcement and related personnel, and (2) to make 
grants for demonstration and other projects designed to 
improve the capabilities of state and local law enforcement 
agencies. 


The status of other legislation introduced in the first 
session of the 89th Congress is as follows: 


OMNIBUS BAIL BILL: 


S. 1357 and H.R. 6271 to authorize the release on a 
personal recognizance of those otherwise eligible for bail, 
to credit toward service of sentence time spent in custody 
for lack of bail, and to further implement the constitu- 
tional right to bail. This, the so-called “Omnibus Bail Bill,” 
is designed to revise existing bail practices. S. 1357 passed 
the Senate September 21, 1965. 


To CoMPEL TESTIMONY: 


S. 2190 to permit the compelling of testimony with 
respect to certain crimes and the granting of immunity 
in connection therewith. This bill, sponsored by the De- 
partment of Justice, is aimed at organized crime carried 
out across state lines by permitting the government to 
obtain information from underlings for use in achieving 
the prosecution of the more culpable. 


ACADEMY OF CRIMINAL JUSTICE: 


S. 1288 and H.R. 6071 to establish an Academy of Crimi- 
nal Justice and to provide for the establishment of such 
other academies of criminal justice as the Congress may 
hereafter authorize. These bills seek, through education 
and training, to improve the practice and administration 
of criminal law in the United States. They provide for 
an academy to be located at a law school selected by the 
President. 


NARCOTICS CONTROL—CIVIL COMMITMENT: 
S. 2113, H.R. 8880, H.R. 8884, H.R. 8908 and H.R. 9002 
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to provide that, with certain exceptions, one charged with 
a violation of federal penal laws relating to narcotics may 
elect to submit to an examination by the Surgeon General 
to determine if the accused is a narcotic addict. Should 
he so elect and be found to be an addict, the court shall 
have jurisdiction to order him civilly committed to the 
custody of the Surgeon General for an indeterminate 
period not to exceed 36 months. The bills further provide 
for a possible 2 years of additional probationary aftercare 
treatment under the Surgeon General’s custody. 


S. 2114, H.R. 8879 and H.R. 9003 to amend section 2(h) 
of the Narcotic Drug Import and Export Act and subsec- 
tion (a) of section 7237 of the Internal Revenue Code of 
1954 by eliminating the mandatory minimum sentences for 
certain offenses relating to narcotic drugs and marihuana. 
The bills also provide for parole eligibility for persons con- 
victed of federal penal laws relating to narcotics. They 
further provide for the use of state facilities for the con- 
finement, care, treatment, and rehabilitation of narcotic 
addicts as well as the parole supervision of such persons 
by state, public, or private agencies. 

S. 2115, S. 2116, H.R. 8877, H.R. 8878, H.R. 8883, H.R. 
8887 and H.R. 8911 to provide financial assistance to the 
states (1) to assist them in establishing treatment and 
rehabilitation services for drug abusers and (2) to assist 
the states in the construction of facilities for such treat- 
ment and rehabilitation. For the fiscal year beginning July 
1, 1965, and the two succeeding fiscal years $7,500,000 
would be authorized for services and $15,000,000 for the 
construction of facilities. 

S. 2152 and H.R. 9167 to amend certain provisions of 
the narcotics laws, particularly the Narcotic Control Act 
of 1956. Similar to the bills noted in the first two para- 
graphs of this section, these are sponsored by the De- 
partment of Justice and would (1) establish a procedure 
for the civil commitment of certain narcotic addicts to the 
custody of the Surgeon General; (2) provide for inde- 
terminate sentencing of narcotic addicts; (3) make nar- 
cotic drug or marihuana offenders over the age of 22 and 
under the age of 26 eligible to receive indeterminate sen- 
tences and conditional releases under the Federal Youth 
Corrections Act; (4) amend the Narcotics Control Act of 
1956 by making all marihuana offenders eligible for parole 
under section 4202 of Title 18, United States Code, and 
by permitting the Board of Parole to release on parole 
prisoners now standing convicted of a narcotic drug law 
violation who were not 26 years of age at the time of 
conviction. They and those in the same age category con- 
victed of marihuana offenses could also be placed under 
the provisions of the Federal Youth Corrections Act. 


MISCELLANEOUS: 


H.R. 559 to amend the District of Columbia Code, to 
abolish the death penalty for murder in the first degree, 
leaving life imprisonment as the punishment for this 
crime. 

H.R. 10059 to abolish the death penalty under all laws 
of the United States, and authorize, instead, life imprison- 
ment. The bill would also amend the District of Columbia 
Code to abolish the death penalty for murder in the first 
degree and rape. 


The precepts of law are these: to live honorably, to in- 


jure no other man, 
—JUSTINIAN 


to render every man his 


due. 


Let all laws be clear, uniform, and precise; to interpret 
laws is almost always to corrupt them.—VOLTAIRE 
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Reviews of Professional Periodicals 


, THE JOURNAL OF CRIMINAL LAW, 
CRIMINOLOGY AND POLICE SCIENCE 


Reviewed by LEON J. SIMS 


“Psychosis in Prison,” by Richard J. Thurell, Seymour 
L. Halleck, and Arvid F. Johnson (September 1965). The 
authors, all psychiatrists, have collaborated to produce 
this article which emphasizes the chasm-between the treat- 
ment needs of inmates and the care they actually receive. 

To begin, the authors describe the effects of the 
stultifying atmosphere, sexual and affectional deprivation, 
enforced idleness, complete dependency, and contradictory 
counsel upon the inmates. They categorize the inmates as 
“normal,” “borderline,” and “obviously disturbed.” Prac- 
tically all aspects of prison life are found to worsen the 
incipient mental disturbances of “normal” as well as 
“borderline” and “obviously disturbed” prisoners. The 
authors are of the opinion that much of what passes for 
social adjustment in prison is actually a fine attunement 
of pathological defense mechanisms to the artifactual 
structures of the institution. 

With reference to psychotic symtomatology, the authors 
are of the opinion that in all but the most emergent cases 
temporary supportive treatment in the prison is to be 
preferred to hospitalization. The reason given for this 
view is that the goal of “keeping a man going” in prison 
is parallel in some respects to the increasing tendency in 
American psychiatry to keep individuals out of hospitals. 
Hospitalization for disturbed individuals both in and out 
of prison often has stagnating effects and serves in some 
instances to postpone the time when the patient must 
come to grips with reality. 

The authors have done an admirable work in publishing 
this article. It should be read and carefully considered 
by probation officers who make recommendations, judges 
who impose sentences, and institutional personnel who 
have the responsibility of providing treatment. The per- 
usal will undoubtedly be painful to some and thought- 
provoking to all who work in the field of correction. 

“The Utility of Case Records in Probation and Parole,” 
by Arthur P. Miles (September 1965). Dr. Miles is pro- 
fessor of social work at the University of Wisconsin. 

This article is based on a study of the criminal case 
records in the Milwaukee, Madison, and Eau Claire 
districts of Wisconsin. The purpose of the study was to 
determine who uses the case records, to what extent, and 
for what purpose. The author’s findings are interesting 
and revelatory. Among his more interesting conclusions 
are: (1) supervisors do not rely primarily upon case 
records as a basis for supervision, but upon personal 
discussion with the officer; (2) very little evidence was 
found of the records being used by other agencies; (3) 
records are used in research primarily for factual infor- 
mation regarding the defendant, such as age, sex, sentence, 
and so on, and only to a very limited extent for subjective 
data; (4) only 6.9 percent of the records in the central 
office were used for administrative purposes, such as 
transferring an inmate from one institution to another, 
revocation of parole, and giving permission to travel; (5) 
the value of case records as tools in teaching has been 
overemphasized; and (6) as might be expected, probation 
officers themselves are the principal users of the case 
records. 

The author concludes that the limited use of case records 
plus the tremendous amount of staff time devoted to the 
preparation and maintenance of the records indicates that 
revisions of the recording system are needed. 

Dr. Miles has performed a useful service in making 
this study. His findings point out the necessity ‘or a 
more useful and efficient system of case recording. 
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“Toward a Comparative Definition of Law,” by Ronald 
L. Akers (September 1965). Mr. Akers has received a 
National Science Fellowship at the University of Ken- 
tucky where he is presently working toward a Ph.D. in 
sociology. The purpose of this article is to develop a widely 
applicable, theoretically sound classifying definition of 
law. The author prefaces his definition with the statement 
that law differs from many other social controls in that 
it is external, formal, and negative. He develops this 
thesis by examining Hoebel’s concept of the common 
elements of law, i.e., privileged force, official authority, 
and regularity in comparison with institutions and eus- 
toms of the primitive Kalinga tribe in the Phillipine 
Islands. 

Mr. Akers concludes that “a social norm is law if its 
breach is met by physical force or the threat of physical 
force in a socially approved and regular way by a socially 
authorized third person.” If organized sanctions do not 
meet these requirements, Mr. Akers is of the opinion that 
they are customs and mores, but not laws even though 
they may exist coterminously in the field of law. 


AMERICAN JOURNAL OF CORRECTION 


Reviewed by REED COZART 


“Community Psychiatry in a Correctional System,” by 
Dr. Harvey Bluestone and Dr. Marvin E. Perkins (March- 
April 1965). The authors are psychiatrists connected with 
the government of the City of New York but are not on the 
staff of an institution. They describe a prison as a total 
institution and feel that when psychiatrists come into a 
prison from the outside they break the facade of a ‘otal 
institution and are accepted by the inmates more fully 
than they would be accepted if they were on the warden’s 
staff and have such authoritarian status. They participate 
in group therapy programs and train prison officers to 
conduct such groups. They do counseling and also examine 
prisoners to determine their fitness for release. They rec- 
ommend that prisons develop programs similar to those 
found in mental hospitals—such as permitting home visits 
to find employment, use of “open wards,” etc. 


“Lay Group Counseling,” by Sheldon A. Grand (March- 
April 1965). The author is a psychology consultant to the 
New York Department of Mental Hygiene. He details his 
experiences with conducting counseling programs in New 
York State prisons. He points out the objectives of such 
programs are to assist the inmates in facing the realities 
of life and to offer them constructive relationships with 
employees who are competent to help them. The program 
is conducted by selecting and training custodial personnel 
in the institutions and directing their efforts to conduct 
group discussions with selected inmates. He has found the 
counselors as a group to be sincere dedicated persons who 
desire to help the inmates and has been surprised how 
well and readily the inmates accept the opportunity to 
participate in such a program. 

“Wisconsin Studies of the Function of Probation and 
Parole,” by Arthur P. Miles (March-April 1965). The 
author, professor of social work at the University of 
Wisconsin, conducted a survey of the activities of the 
probation and parole officers of the Division of Corrections 
of the State of Wisconsin. Time studies and self-image 
studies were made. The chief conclusions obtained from 
the survey may be summarized as follows: (1) The off- 
cers look upon themselves as probation and parole officers 
and only secondarily as social workers; (2) they face a 
dilemma in determining whether protection of society is 
more important than “helping the sick”; (3) they feel 
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that their functions with respect to number 2 are not 
clearly enough defined ; (4) they spend a great portion of 
their time recording their activities. Lower caseloads and 
streamlined methods do not seem to relieve this situation. 
It was also found that the records they spend so much 
time on receive very little attention in the central office. 
“New Jersey Corrections: 1965,” by Albert C. Wagner 
(May-June 1965). This is a very lengthy and detailed 
account of the recent progress made in the New Jersey 
correctional system by its present director who was once 
a warden of one of its prisons. In summary, it can be 
said that New Jersey pioneered in minimum custody 
institutions and is constantly increasing the number of 
minimum custody inmates. Its institutions are becoming 
severely overcrowded despite stepped-up construction pro- 
grams. The institutional group therapy programs are 
being broadened and increased. Social adjustment em- 
phasis is being brought into educational programs. The 
caseloads of parole officers are being reduced and halfway 
houses are being opened for poor parole risks. More work 
opportunities are being provided for the inmates. | 
In the May-June issue are two other very interesting 
articles. One is by Richard A. McGee on the dilemmas in 
decision making faced by persons in the field of law en- 
forcement and corrections. The other is a discussion of a 
pilot project in parole group counseling in Michigan. 


THE CANADIAN JOURNAL OF 
CORRECTIONS 


Reviewed by VERNON FOX 


“Parole as a Social Control,” by T. George Street (Jan- 
uary 1965). It would be desirable for all prisoners coming 
out of incarceration to have this supervision and surveil- 
lance. The practice of keeping people under control in 
society avoids the harmful effect of imprisonment. 

“Service National des Liberations Conditionelles,” by 
Me Benoit Godbout, C. R., (January 1965). Questions are 
frequently asked why 2,000 prisoners in Canada are 
given conditional releases, whether they are released 
prematurely, whether releasing this group is bad practice, 
and whether the Commission deserves the bad press that 
suggests that conditional releases contribute to the rise 
in criminality. Conditional release serves the cause of 
justice, and contributes to the readaptation of the indi- 
vidual to his society without vengeance but with an aim 
toward amelioration of problems. While human judgment 
is not infallible, the general practice of conditional re- 
lease is conducive to the orderly return of offenders to 
society. The Commission prefers to risk action that it 
considers to be beneficial to society than to risk inaction. 

“Parole for Recidivists as Effective Social Defense,” by 
Frank Miller (January 1965). Three types of cases were 
presented to represent three distinct types of problems 
of rehabilitation to show that parole for recidivists is 
effective. Charles was a “burnt-out” criminal of the non- 
violent type. Albert was a violent, antisocial criminal with 
deep emotional problems. Walter was a violent, antisocial 
criminal who underwent psychotherapy at the institution. 
Charles was supervised by an officer of the national pa- 
role board, Albert was supervised by an aftercare agency, 
and Walter was supervised by a provincial probation 
officer. All were successful in their adjudgment. 

“Is Parole Part of the Punitive Process?” by W. S. G. 
(January 1965). Many superlative adjectives have been 
used to describe parole as a rehabilitative effort, but many 
prisoners are not interested in parole because of the 
restrictions placed on them. Many petty restrictions make 
parole punitive in many cases. Canada has the frame- 
work for a good parole system which is not punitive. 

“Pre-Release Preparation for Parole,” by A. K. Couse 
(January 1965). Pre-release preparation for parole is im- 
portant because many prisoners face critical periods in 
their social and psychological adjustment just prior to 
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release and during the early months following release 
from prison. Ideal prison programs should prepare of- 
fenders to live adequately in freedom, so gradual release 
programs should be available. 


“Parole: Low and High Risk Parolees,” by Bruce Vichert 
and Walter Zahnd (January 1965). Prediction-oriented 
research in the United States shows the emergency of 
three distinct techniques: (1) the Burgess technique 
using a large number of predictive items without weight- 
ing, (2) the Glueck technique, employing only a small 
number of factors with a rating system, and (3) the base 
expectancy method, which avoids subjective factors and 
uses 12 hard factors and a rating system. The method 
used in this study could be called the “predictive attribute 
analysis” recently suggested by Wesley Wilkins. The high 
risk group showed three or more previous convictions, 
differences in the supervising agency, and differences in 
the institutionalization prior to parole. The low risk 
groups showed two or less convictions previously, a sen- 
tence of 4 years or less, 23 years of age or over, and 
married. 

“The Elements of Effective Parole Supervision,” by R. 
S. Beames (January 1965). Parole supervision ranges 
from a police-type of surveillance to a permissive type of 
treatment supervision. The parole relationship is an 
authoritarian relationship, but this should not be the 
focus. The elements of effective parole supervision are 
the techniques used by the supervisor, which consist of 
the supervisor’s awareness of his role, his knowledge of 
the parolee, persistence in focusing on the parolee and 
his problems, and a willingness to respond when the 
parolee asks for help. 


“Prison Pay and Discharge Provisions in Canada,” by 
W. T. McGrath (January 1965). Everyone seems to agree 
that prisoners should be fully occupied. It appears just 
and practical to pay remuneration to all inmates who 
are fully occupied. With old machinery and prisoners 
with poor work habits, prison industry cannot compete 
with outside industry on the open market. Using prison- 
made goods within government departments and in inter- 
national aid programs would be desirable. 

“Le Role de la Prison dans la Rehabilitation du Crim- 
inel,” by Noél Mailloux (January 1965). Because of the 
paradoxical nature of prisons, rehabilitation must be dis- 
cussed lucidly and with courage. A prison population is 
heterogenous in many respects, therefore requiring many 
different approaches to individual treatment. With the 
introduction of treatment personnel into the custodial 
prison, the paradox emerges, but an integrated treatment 
program can render the prison more effective. 


“Treadmill or Treatment?” by J. W. Braithwaite (Jan- 
uary 1965). A growing cynicism concerning the ability of 
correctional institutions to return men to the community 
as improved requires reappraisal and constructive action 
to reform the institutions. It is apparent that the insti- 
tution must leave its cocoon of custody and create within 
itself an atmosphere of development and change. 


“Tenure and Turnover of Wardens in Canadian Correc- 
tional Institutions,” by Dr. Walter A. Lunden (January 
1965). A survey of 101 wardens, 70 in the seven federal 
penitentiaries, and 31 in the five provincial institutions, 
shows an average tenure of 8 years per warden in the 
federal penitentiaries, and 8.8 years per warden in the 
provincial institutions. Terminations in the federal peni- 
tentiaries included 15 retirements, 15 transfers to other 
institutions, 10 promotions to regional and provincial 
posts, 7 resignations because of illness, 6 deaths in office, 
3 who were dismissed or suspended, and 24 “unknowns,” 
most of these being prior to 1900. Terminations in pro- 
vincial institutions included 10 retirements, 2 resignations, 
3 transfers, 4 promotions, 3 deaths in office, 1 because of 
“change in government,” 1 because of war, and 7 were 
unknown. Length of tenure may suggest competent per- 
formance or it may suggest institutional atrophy. 

“A Note on the Satz-Mogel WAIS Abbreviation for 
Prison Populations,” by Donald E. Petit ( January 1965). 
Clinicians have been interested in obtaining a quick IQ 
for screening purposes. Satz and Mogel presented an 
abbreviated form of the Wechsler Adult Intelligence 
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Scale derived by rescoring records according to a formula. 
This study compared a random sample of WAIS record 
forms from the institutional files and a matched sample of 
33 inmates of the Regina Correctional Institution at 
Saskatchewan who were administered the Satz-Mogel 
form alone. The abbreviated form of the WAIS appears 
to yield valid results. 


“A Study of Aspiration Among Three Cultural Groups 
of Prisoners,” by Donald E. Petit (January 1965). The 
number of Indian and Metis (half-breed) would constitute 
more than 40 percent of the Saskatchewan prison popu- 
lation, though the percentage of Indian-Metis people in 
the Province is considerably lower. The author interviewed 
35 English-speaking inmates of Anglo-Saxon or European 
descent called the “white” group, 34 Treaty Indians from 
various Saskatchewan Reservations, and 24 Metis of 
Indian-French descent with regard to their happiness 
represented by the best possible life and the worst 
possible life. Each inmate estimated where he was in the 
past, now, and where he expects to be in the future. All 
three groups were higher in the future. The Metis were 
now closer to the happy life and the Whites were farther 
away from the happy life, while the Treaty Indians were 
between these groups but closer to the Metis. 


“Juvenile Delinquency,” by W. R. Delagran (January 
1965). This study was an effort to collect meaningful data 
on 536 cases, 42 from each of the eight probation dis- 
tricts in Metro-Toronto with a population of 1,700,000. 
The “typical” delinquent that emerges is a 14-year-old 
who has committed or attempted to commit theft in his 
own locality with two or three companions while he was 
still in the eighth grade, his father being either a laborer 
or a semiskilled worker. 


“Survey of Employers’ Attitudes to Hiring of Ex-In- 
mates,” by L. Zeitoun (January 1965). A project was con- 
ducted by the John Howard Society of Ottowa in 1962- 
1964 to find out what vacancies are available to ex-inmates 
in the Ottowa area, to assess the obstacles that might 
exist in the employment of ex-inmates, to promote wider 
public understanding of this problem, to make employers 
aware of the services and program of the John Howard 
Society of Ottowa, and to involve the members of the 
Board of Directors of that Society in a project of gy se 
value and interest. Vacancies most readily available for 
ex-inmates are in the construction field and various 
trades. The Society appreciates the position of the em- 
ployers in hiring ex-inmates and maintains that the 
hiring of an ex-inmate should be on his own merit, which 
—_— help him in his rehabilitation, as well as the com- 
munity. 


QUARTERLY JOURNAL OF STUDIES 
ON ALCOHOL 


Reviewed by HARVEY TREGER 
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than whites. Boys without previous formal offenses are 
least likely to be found in the “heavy,” “relief,” or “path. 
ological” drinker categories. 

The authors conclude that investigators from both the 
fields of delinquency and alcohol research would benefit 
from further study of the drinking behavior of delin- 
quent offenders. 

“Normal Drinking by Former Alcohol Addicts,” by R. 
E. Kendell (June 1965). Normal drinking by alcoholics js 


highly unusual and abstinence from alcoholic bever- 
ages is fundamental to the treatment of the aleo- 
holic. This report concerns four alcohol addicts 


(three men and one woman) who have returned to normal 
social drinking for periods of 3 to 8 years. These persons 
were encountered in the course of a a of 62 un- 
treated alcoholics at a London hospital. Detailed accounts 
of the drinking careers of the four patients are inter- 
estingly presented and discussed. 

No feature was found to distinguish these four from 
other alcoholics. The way they achieved the ability to 
drink normally is unknown. It was believed that religious 
conversion in the woman and the development of a phys- 
ical aversion to whiskey in one of the men were partially 
responsible. 

This report provides further confirmation of the pos- 
sibility of alcohol addicts regaining the ability to drink 
normally, an area meriting further research as it may 
ultimately modify treatment theory. 


CRIME AND DELINQUENCY 
Reviewed by JOHN A. SPRAGUE 


“Drinking Behavior of Delinquent Boys,” by Edward 
Blacker, Harold W. Demone, Jr., and Howard E. Freeman 
(June 1965). This article is a report on a study of the 
drinking practices of 500 delinquent boys in the Mass- 
achusetts Youth Reception Center (average age, 15 years). 
A questionnaire method is used with opportunity for dis- 
cussion and clarification by the researchers. 

Results indicate age is significantly related to use, to 
efforts, to pathological behavior, but not to frequency and 
pathological attitudes. Data on male high school students 
with the same degree of urbanization revealed a similar 
incidence to the study groups, but the frequency and occur- 
rence of excessive drinking among delinquent boys is 
from two to three times greater. 

A typology of drinkers is developed by the researchers. 
Results reveal that older boys are more likely to be in 
the “relief” and “pathological” drinker groups than the 
younger delinquents. 


Negroes were found to have a lower rate of alcohol use 
and lower rates of “relief” and “pathological” drinking 


“The Case of the Premature Claims,” by Alfred J. 
Kahn (July 1965). The author, professor at the Columbia 
University School of Social Work, discusses the efforts 
of the New York City Youth Board and the District of 
Columbia Maximum Benefits Project Council to validate 
the Glueck Social Prediction Tables. He finds that “spe- 
cific and sweeping” claims of validation of the tables are 
unjustified and sees possible harm to a child labeled as a 
“potential delinquent.” 

The Glueck tables sought to predict the incidence of 
delinquency by a retrospective analysis of known delin- 
quents and nondelinquents in Massachusetts. Factors 
were established in scales (such as the measure of hos- 
tility evinced by the father) which when found present 
or absent would permit a prediction as to the future ad- 
justment of the child involved. As the New York City 


Youth Board applied the tables to their metropolitan | 


population it was found that modification of the Glueck’s 
original scales was needed if predictive accuracy was to 
occur. This tampering, the author believes, invalidates 
the results, for “the rules of the game may not be changed 
on route.” Similarly, the District of Columbia Project was 
confronted with the fact that a considerable portion of 
the sample was Negro (as distinct from the original 
Massachusetts sample). 


Aside from the question of proper methodology, the | 
author points to the danger of identifying a child as a | 


probable future delinquent. This could increase his sense 
of social alienation and the probability of poor adjustment. 


It could also brand him in the eyes of the observer as 


one inevitably on the way to delinquency. 
“Establishing the Relationship,” by Alice Overton (July 


1965). The author, who is associate professor in the 
School of Social Work at the University of Southern 
California, tells that correctional workers often are con- 
fronted with a situation wherein they must establish a 
constructive relationship with an individual who wishes 
nothing to do with them. Here it should be made clear to 
the resistive one that both parties are seeking answers to 
three questions: What is the offender’s trouble? How did 
it come about? What can be done about it? 


Being open and direct will instill trust. Also, conducive 
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to gaining trust is a sharing with the client of material 
gained during the investigation, “the investigation is 
worthless if it isn’t fully shared with your client.” 

The author favors an open and active approach, rather 
than a passive one. Often when we say we are being 
“permissive” we are simply taking the easiest way. ; 

Constructive relationships are fostered by an emphasis, 
on the worker’s part, on the positives in the situation. 
Many clients have a sense of inadequacy. Experience has 
shown the author that favorable comment should accom- 
pany any step the client makes in the right direction. This 
obviously helptul tactic is often overlooked, for workers 
tend to be better trained at seeing pathology rather than 
health. Often overlooked, too, is the value of working 
with the total family. The gaining of a good relationship 
with the lone client often can be negated by failure to 
have a sound relationship with other family members. 

We should not expect unrealistic progress to result 
from our relationships. We cannot make people over. We 
can, however, help them to get on better with others and 
to obey the law. 

“The Learner in Probation Work,” by Jane K. Ives 
(July 1965). The author is professor in the School of 
Social Welfare at the State University of New York, at 
Albany. She urges that the selection of cases assigned to 
trainees should be based on their learning needs rather 
than the practical needs of the probation department that 
is the scene of training. 

The logical initial assignment to a student would be a 
presentence investigation. In this connection the trainee 
should have an opportunity to visit institutions in cases 
where an institutional disposition is being considered. 
Also valuable is a situation wherein institution admin- 
istrators, police officers, etc., are brought in as speakers 
before the assembled students. 

Learners must be held to continuing their case study 
from the investigation on into probation supervision. There 
is a tendency to terminate case study with the completion 
of the investigation. They must also be helped in their 
use of authority during the supervision phase. There is an 
initial hesitancy with students in this area, but firmness 
often is needed if we are to bring about improvement in 
an offender’s compliance with the conditions of probation. 

This article concludes with a series of standards that 
should be expected of the student during the completion 
of the first year of work. He should be able to complete 
a satisfactory (and factual) investigation report early 
in the year’s program (“by his second or third assign- 
ment”). He should be able to engage the offender in a 
cooperative relationship and to set concrete objectives 
for the probationer. During the second half of the 1-year 
program there should be a deepening of the diagnostic 
ability. The student should demonstrate ability to make 
connections between behavior observed and the total per- 
sonality pattern. 


THE HOWARD JOURNAL OF PENOLOGY 
AND CRIME PREVENTION 
(England) 
Reviewed by DALTON Moss 
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cent of those questioned said addicts should be put in 
hospitals; 2 percent said they should be left alone; and 
5 percent responded, “don’t know.” This is probably not 
a true sampling of Great Britain because London is the 
area in which addiction is thought to be the most pre- 
valent. 

The people polled in the above survey were also given 
questions regarding sex crimes. Fifty percent had the 
opinion, “Prison was too good for sex criminals—they 
should be whipped publicly or worse.” This was evidently 
not a “soft” or “progressive group.” 

Mr. Wilkins advances the theory that alcoholism in 
— is about one-tenth that of the rate in the United 

tates. 

It is very apparent we in the United States should re- 
evaluate our perception regarding drug taking and alco- 
holism. In doing so, we may become better able to cope 
with the rapid increase of them. 


THE PRISON JOURNAL 


Reviewed by EDWIN B. ZEIGLER 


“A Behavioural Theory of Drug Addicts,” by Leslie T. 
Wilkins (1965). A common belief that drug addiction in 
the United Kingdom is much lower than in the United 
States may have arisen because the ideas of medical 
practitioners there differ from those in the United States. 
In the United Kingdom the concept of being at the same 
time healthy and addicted does not fit very well with 
the Englishmen’s conception of health. The American 
has been prone to think of health as one thing and addic- 
tion another. In other words, in the United Kingdom it 
is believed an addicted person is ill and is in need of 
drugs. 

The attitude of the people of England toward addiction 
is very different from that of the Americans as was 
shown in the report of a London survey in which 93 per- 


“Indigency and the Offender” is the theme of The 
Prison Journal for the Spring-Summer 1965 issue. Inter- 
est is here focused on Supreme Court decisions, services 
of the public defender, attitudes toward capital punish- 
ment, “skid row” and the police, and parole and other 
aftercare agencies. 

“The Homeless Man and Law Enforcement Agencies,” 
by Leonard Blumberg, Thomas E. Shipley, Jr., and Irving 
W. Shandler (Spring-Summer 1965). Designating “skid 
row” as one type of poverty culture, the authors discuss 
male skid row residents and their contacts with and con- 
cepts of law enforcement agencies. Skid row is defined in 
a way that it could be readily identifiable in any large 
urban area, although here it has particular reference to 
Philadelphia. 

The authors make observations on statistical data 
gathered by junior and senior medical students in inter- 
views with 2,249 skid row residents during February 
1960. The group interviewed was generally found to have 
a working class socioeconomic origin with a high fre- 
quency of alcohol addiction, or with drinking habits which 
if not changed would result in alcoholism. 

Because skid row men are in the main a dependent lot 
isolated from the mainstream of social and economic 
activities and are arrested frequently for misdemeanor 
offenses, they perceive policemen as being something to 
be feared and feel that they very often are victimized by 
the police. 

“The Poor and Capital Punishment—Some Notes on a 
Social Attitude,” by Mare Riedel (Spring-Summer 1965). 
Mr. Riedel, instructor of sociology at Concord College, 
examines several analytic research studies dealing with 
belief determinants in the attitude of the poor toward 
capital punishment. 

Beliefs about capital punishment are influenced by 
other beliefs which the poor have about the law. The 
poor believe that the law functions to protect a privileged 
minority. Thus, in a legal encounter the poor feel that 
they will be at a disadvantage. The death penalty is 
opposed by the poor because they perceive our legal sys- 
tem to be exploitative. 


“The Indigent Defendant and Defense Counsel,” by 
Bernard L. Segal (Spring-Summer 1965). As first assistant 
defender for the Defender Association of Philadelphia, 
Mr. Segal presents a very frank discussion of the perils 
faced by persons accused of crimes when they are unable 
to employ experienced legal counsel. Recent appeal de- 
cisions have clearly set forth the right of every accused 
to be represented by counsel. However, in Philadelphia 
the provisions for this right are being met, says the 
author, “in name only or in haphazard and unsystematic 
approaches,” 
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The author describes the procedures of the Defender 
Association, acknowledging that problems arise in the 
relationship between its counsel and the defendant. The 
work of Defender Organizations is compartmentalized for 
reason of administrative efficiency, which results in the 
defendant often being represented by several different 
attorneys at the various stages of his defense. Unfortun- 
ately, impersonal relationships sometimes do evolve, but 
the author doubts that the community will be willing io 
pay the increased costs to enable one attorney always io 
vere with the same defendant to the completion of his 
trial. 

“The Supreme Court and the Poor,” by Robert Hadl 
(Spring-Summer 1965). The author, an attorney for the 
Federal Communication Commission, points out that the 
year 1957 saw the United States Supreme Court establish 
standards to militate against discrimination for reasons 
of poverty in the area of criminal appeals. 

Making extensive use of the case history method of 
presentation, Mr. Hadl poses numerous provocative ques- 
tions concerning established criminal procedures encom- 
passing disposition of the misdemeanor case with the 
proverbial “10 dollars or 10 days” remedy, and the in- 
—- involved in our system’s total reliance on monetary 

ail. 

“Poverty and Parole,” by Russell G. Oswald (Spring- 
Summer 1965). Mr. Oswald, chairman of the New York 
State Parole Board, here discusses vocational skills with 
which many indigent parolees leave the institutions. He 
points out that in many cases prison offered the indigent 
his first opportunity for meaningful help with personal 
problems and vocational self-improvement. 

“After-Care Agencies and the Indigent,” by Ernest W. 
Goldsborough (Spring-Summer 1965). Mr. Goldsborough, 
administrative assistant and supervisor of the Penn- 
sylvania Prison Society, writes concerning problems faced 
by the impoverished parolee on being released from prison. 
He points out various ways his agency has been able to 
assist such persons. 


THE BRITISH JOURNAL 
OF CRIMINOLOGY 


Reviewed by HARRY W. SCHLOETTER 


“The Bespoke Sentence,” by Walter Raeburn (July 1965). 
In this article the author, a court commissioner, describes 
his thinking and philosophy regarding the sentencing of 
offenders. He believes every sentence should be governed 
by three considerations: (1) the social seriousness of the 
offense in general; (2) the gravity of the particular 
offense; (3) the proper way to reintegrate the offender 
into society. 

The first of the considerations regarding the social 
seriousness of the offense is purely objective. From this, 
it is to be measured by the maximum or the minimum 
penalty prescribed by law. However, the other two sen- 
tencing considerations are subjective in that the court 
asks how serious a case is, and thirdly how far below the 
maximum sentence possible should the sentence fall. Mr. 
Raeburn develops his theme regarding retribution and the 
need for the law to vindicate its own authority. He also 
devotes considerable space to the problem of deterrents 
and their possible effect upon offenders. 

From some points of view, his approach to the possibil- 
ity of reintegration could be construed as bending over 
backwards too frequently with the offender. He states that 
“most of the offences in the area of personal problems of 
the individual offender are committed by those who by up- 
bringing, frustration, or inadequacy are morally out of ad- 
justment. Objective standards of right and wrong make no 
sense to them. The law appeals to them only so far as it 
secures for them what they have and what they want.” 
He believes that with this group of persons no deterrent 
will restrain them. He qualifies his statements by saying 
that those who administer the law should not condone un- 
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limited breaches of the law. In a sense, it is to hate the 
offense but not the offender. He looks for the good within 
the individual offender and hopefully strives to awaken 
within him a general regard for law and order. 

The author describes a technique known as social for- 
giveness. He outlines some of the criteria which a judge 
should have as part of his working personality to 
effectively deal with the offender. 

The subject of punishment is also discussed by Mr, 
Raeburn. He emphasizes that the aim of punishment 
should be to correct the moral and social maladjustment 
vf an offender and hopefully to fit him to take a proper 
place again among the law-abiding citizenry. The public 
attitude toward sentencing courts and offenders, and of 
treatment programs is described and the author concludes 
with the statement that “the fundamental fault in the 
penal system, the failure of so many of its would-be rem- 
edies, lies therefore not with the courts, but with certain 
accepted public attitudes which dictate the laws that the 
ccurts have to administer.” 

Also included in the July 1965 issue are two articles 
both dealing with delinquency. The first, “Varieties of 
Delinquent Types,” by Sheldon and Eleanor Glueck, is a 
report in which the authors present a comprehensive 
analysis of types of delinquency. This particular article 
by the Gluecks is in two parts. The followup section will 
be concluded in a later issue of The British Journal of 
Criminology. 

The other article dealing with delinquency is “Attitudes 
Toward Delinquency by Delinquents, Non-Delinquents and 
Their Friends.” by Ruth R. Morris, a Ph.D. from the 
University of Michigan. 

‘nis parvicular arcicle presents data collected in connect- 
ion with a study of female delinquency. This study focused 
primarily on the sex role of female delinquents as a theo- 
retical explanation for the great differences in rate and 
type of delinquency between boys and girls. 

Dr. Morris discovered in her study that each sex has 
a tendency to be more tolerant of delinquency by its 
own members; also that each sex confided more in its 
own members and therefore was slightly inclined to know 
more delinquents of its own sex. The one significant factor 
leading to a lower rate of delinquency for girls is an 
absence of cultural support in delinquency. There is a full 
and complete analysis in this article in addition to tables 
and their interpretation. 


BEWAEHRUNGSHILFE 
Probation 
(Germany) 
Reviewed by FREDERICK A. C. HOEFER 


“Work in Adult Probation and Its Present Status,” by 
Alfons Wahl (July 1965). The principal articles in the 
July 1965 issue deal with current problems concerning 
probation of adult offenders (i.e., persons over 21 years 
of age at the time of the offense). As is usually the case 
in Western Germany, the term “probation” is understood 
to include parole, the latter being a form of probation 
in German terminology. The author of this article is 
counselor in the Ministry of Justice, at Bonn, and is 
president of the German Probation Association and chief 
editor of its journal. 

Under the German juvenile court laws, supervision by 
a full-time probation officer is mandatory whenever a 
person under 21 years is given a suspended sentence; 
similarly, parole supervision is mandatory whenever such 
a person is conditionally released from an institution. On 
the other hand, adult offenders may be given suspended 
sentences and conditional releases without supervision. It 
is left to the discretion of the courts to place them under 
probation or parole supervision and such supervision con- 
stitutes an exception from the rule, i.e., most of these 
cases are unsupervised in the current practice of the 
courts. 

During 1963, a total of 566,683 persons were convicted 
of criminal offenses. Among these, 40,516 (or 7 percent) 
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were 14 to 21 and 526,167 (or 93 percent) were 21 years 
or older. Of the juvenile cases, 9,904 led to a formal sen- 
tence and 6,169 (or 62.3 percent) of these sentences were 
suspended with probation supervision. 

Adult offenders sentenced to prison terms of 9 months 
or less numbered 140,529. Of these 55,882, or 39.8 per- 
cent, were given suspended sentences, but less than 2,000 
were placed under actual supervision of a probation 

er. 
~ the area of parole, the writer reports that 3,143 
youthful offenders were released under parole supervision. 
Sixteen thousand adults were conditionally released but 
only 1,476 of them were placed under supervision of 
probation officers. 

Based on these and other statistical figures and on 
analysis of the function of probation (and parole) super- 
vision, the writer concludes that adult probation currently 
is not sufficiently used by the courts and that probation 
and parole supervision for adults should be expanded. At 
the outset, he notes that it would not be practical to make 
probation (or parole) supervision mandatory in all cases 
of suspended sentence or conditional release; the govern- 
ment does not have sufficient personnel to do that. Con- 
sequently, two questions arise: Who should be under 
supervision, and how should the selection be accomplished? 

Tentative answers are given to both questions. Statis- 
tical research by the Probation Association tends to indi- 
cate certain categories of adult offenders that are partic- 
ularly in need of supervision. They include persons with 
domestic and marital difficulties; persons whose work ad- 
justment is unsatisfactory; solitary individuals who are 
unable to establish normal social contacts; persons whose 
economic affairs present more than normal difficulties; 
persons who are conditionally released after a long prison 
term; persons likely to encounter prejudice (because of 
the type of offense) when seeking employment and 
living quarters; and persons with alcoholic or drug ven- 
dencies; and, finally, persons in need of medical or psychi- 
atric attention. 

As to the method of selection to be used by the courts, 
the writer notes the need for agencies of social investi- 
gation which should be available to all criminal courts 
but are not now available except in certain cities. This 
subject is presented in greater detail in the review of the 
article that follows. Rather encouragingly, the writer 
notes that the chances for success in probation and parole 
increase with the age of the offender; the worst risks 
are under 18 and the best over 40. 

“The Function of Social Investigation in Adult Pro- 
bation,” by Hans Beese (July 1965). The author is director 
of social investigations in the criminal courts, Hamburg. 

The City of Hamburg is one of very few communities in 
Germany that actually have a government agency capable 
of conducting social investigations of adult offenders 
appearing in its criminal courts. Such agencies have 
historically preceded probation and parole in Germany; 
they are generally known as “Gerischtshilfe” (aid io the 
courts) but differ from place to place in organization and 
functions and their names have been changed from time 
to time. Hamburg has the best known agency of this 
type. It has existed since 1926, is currently functioning 
under the supervision of the chief of public prosecution 
of the Court of Appeals, and is known as “investigative 
aid to criminal justice.”’ (The official title of Mr. Beese’s 
position, as given above, is a free translation of a long and 
involved German title.) 

The chief function of this agency is to contact adult 
persons about to be tried on criminal charges, to make a 
verified social background investigation, and to furnish 
a report of its findings to the court, to be used when de- 
ciding the ultimate disposition of the case. Obviously, 
this is an equivalent of the presentence investigation 
report prepared by probation officers in American courts. 
In Hamburg, it is rather a pretrial investigation and is 
done by a separate agency. This agency advises the court 
with respect to the desirability of suspended sentences, 
probation, or institutional commitment. 

The writer points out that the trial judge in a criminal 
court would not be able to make a good appraisal of the 
personal, domestic, and social problems of the accused 
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and of his background history; this information has to be 
gathered and analysed by a nonlegal agency which spe- 
cializes in that type of investigation and can also contact 
the accused himself outside the courtroom and have him 
discuss his own background and personal problems. Per- 
— material from case histories is included in this 
article. 


“Experience in Dealing With Adult Probationers,” by 
Herbert Schulenberger (July 1965). The author is pro- 
bation officer at the Landgericht (District Court), Berlin. 

The City of West Berlin currently has 10 adult pro- 
bation officers, including 8 men and 2 women. As of April 
30, 1965, 594 adult probationers were under supervision, 
including 508 men and 86 women. Two hundred sixty, or 
more than half, of the men were in the age group 21 to 25; 
only 18 were over 40. (An unstated number of parolees 
appears to be included in these figures.) The writer dis- 
cusses frequent background factors, typical attitudes and 
nationalizations, ways of establishing “rapport” the rel- 
ative importance of marriage, divorce, and domestic 
problems, the rather delicate matter of checking on vhe 
probationers’ employment, and the necessary supervision 
of their financial management. He concludes that “man 
is capable of learning and adjusting as long as he lives.” 


CORRECTIVE PSYCHIATRY 


Reviewed by Davin H. GRONEWOLD 


“Part-time Psychiatric Consultation in a Prison,” by Tom 
W. Leland, M.D. (July 1965). The author, a psychiatrist, 
points out many of the factors which have made it most 
difficult to incorporate effectively the psychiatric role into 
prison programs. He shows how some of these difficulties 
may be overcome through an interceding agency. In 
Georgia, the State Division of Vocational Rehabilitation 
has entered into a cooperative arrangement with the Board 
of Correction and has begun a rehabilitation program for 
handicapped public offenders. An inmate is eligible for 
services if he is found to have an emotional, mental, or 
physical disability which is vocationally handicapping. 
A rehabilitation center was established at the Industrial 
Institute at Alto, a correctional facility for youthful 
offenders. A sample showed that 70 percent of the inmates 
were eligible for vocational rehabilitation. A staff of re- 
habilitation counselors was brought into the center and 
services of specialists purchased to effect rehabilitation 
plans. Among these were psychiatrists who on a part-time 
basis gave consultation to VR and correctional personnel, 
conducted inservice training, and rendered direct service 
to clients. When inmates of the program are discharged, 
they are referred to a state vocational rehabilitation office. 
The collaboration of a community based service with the 
prison provides the means of bringing psychiatry into a 
correctional program. 

“Discipline in the Therapeutic Community,” by David T. 
Bird (September 1965). The author had been associated 
with therapeutic community programs within the Calif- 
ornia prison system. Often the aggressive type inmate is 
selected for these programs which result in an intensifi- 
cation of supervision and discipline problems. The group 
and community processes are used rather than traditional 
punishment, on the assumption that “more lasting change” 
may result. Rules and limits apply to the therapeutic 
community as well as they do to the other inmates in the 
prison system. The difference lies in the way infractions 
are handled. Responsibility for handling is placed on the 
group, or the violator himself. Approaches used are: dis- 
cussing the violation with the man and his small group; 
confronting him in his large community group; failing to 
mention the violation with the expectation that the violator 
cr his peers will bring the matter to the group for dis- 
cussion 

“Through handling or expressing aggressive behavior 
by words or deeds within the therapeutic community,” 
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the author points out, “the individual reveals himself to 
others.” The group then focuses sharply upon the violator 
and a treatment plan emerges. The group stimulates him 
to look at himself and focus on his problems, and often 
makes specific recommendations. Members of the group, in 
looking at the impulsive and aggressive behavior of a 
particular individual, are more able to recognize fore- 
warnings of their own acting out and to discuss these with 
the group before it happens. Serious delinquent acting out 
may be handled directly by the staff. Frequent successes 
are reported by the author, but he frankly admits that the 
process is slow in producing results. 

“Use of Parole Violators. in Pre-Parole Counseling,” by 
Koy E. Warman, Ph.D., and Thomas E. Hannum, Ph.D. 
(September 1965). The authors, psychologists at the lowa 
State Reformatory, have pioneered in using inmates in 
counseling roles. Their first attempt in such a use was in 
the group orientation counseling program. 

As the use of this technique seemed to have some benefi- 
cial outcomes, they decided to make use of inmates who 
were parole violators in their program of preparole group 
counselor. This program for newly selected parolees con- 
sists of a parole school, conducted by a parole officer, and 
preparole group counseling sessions. The counseling group 
consists of 10 or 12 persons, including the psychologist 
and three or four parole violators. There are usually two 
group sessions, lasting for 1 to 1% hours. The questions 
asked in the counseling sessions were quite different than 
those in the parole school. 

The inmates seemed more comfortable in groups where 
an official representative of parole was not present. The 
parole violators invited to participate were only given an 
explanation of what they were expected to do. There was 
no rehearsal or expectation of a prearranged set of pat 
questions or pat answers. The usual procedure was to ask 
the violators to describe their parole problems and to indi- 
cate the factors contributing to failure and how they might 
have done differently. This process elicited many questions 
which the violators handled quite well. No controlled evalu- 
ation has been made of this innovation. The authors ex- 
press the opinion arrived at from their own observations 
and from comments both the parole violators and the new 
parolees had made, that the counseling experience has 
been beneficial. Information from fellow inmates is often 
more accepted and meaningful to them than that derived 
from official means. 


THE JOURNAL OF CORRECTIONAL 
WORK 


(Lucknow, Uttar Pradesh, India) 
Reviewed by DALTON Moss 


Eleventh Issue (1964). The Probation Service which 
has been devotedly engaged in dealing with reformation, 
correction, and rehabilitation of offenders in the State of 
Uttar Pradesh, completed 26 years on October 1, 1965. 
The State has the distinction of being a pioneer state 
along with Bombay and Madras in this social service in 
India. 

The credit of introducing probation service here goes 
to the ceaseless efforts of the iate Sri Gopinath Srivastava, 
the then Parliamentary Secretary for Jails. The U. P. 
First Offenders’ Probation Act and the U. P. Prisoners’ 
Release on Probation Act were enacted in 1938. Under 
the second Act a prisoner who has served one-third of 
his sentence, or 5 years, whichever is less, becomes eligible 
for release on probation( parole to us here in the United 
States). 

Under the U. P. First Offenders’ Act, first offenders 
under 24, convicted of crimes not punishable by life im- 
prisonment or death, were put on probation. 

The probation system began with seven probation offi- 
cers under the U. P. Discharged Prisoners’ Aid Society, 
the first social service agency of the State. 

In 1947 the whole probation experiment was reexamined 
and the probation service was taken over and made a 
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permanent part of the government service. The program 
was extended from 8 to 15 districts in 1954. The service 
stood the test and achieved remarkable success. 

Probation now comes under the Social Welfare Depart- 
ment and is presently manned by 64 officers covering 32 of 
54 districts of the State. 

A survey showed about 84 percent of the probationers 
successfully completed their probation periods and are 
gainfully employed. (The 84 percent figure is near the 
United States’ adjustment record of federal probationers.) 

The Probation of Offenders Act of 1958 has removed the 
bar of age and first offense for offenders released on pro- 
bation, which will make the use of probation available to 
almost all violators. The success and acceptance of pro- 
bation in Uttar Pradesh has been phenomenal. The service 
is expected to spread at a rapid rate throughout India, 


SAUVEGARDE de L’ ENFANCE 


Reviewed by ERWIN SCHEPSES 


The 1965 May-June issue of Sauvegarde de L’ Enfance 
is devoted to leisure-time activites of children and adoles- 
cents. Dr. Jacques Launay, Paris psychiatrist, in an 
article on “The Child and Leisure,” discusses, in a few 
paragraphs, the relation of leisure-time activities to 
social adjustment. Two aspects have to be considered: 
leisure-time activities as a source of delinquency, and such 
activities as a means of prevention and therapy. Hours of 
idleness spent in the streets, in movie theatres, or in juke 
box establishments contribute to juvenile delinquency. In 
addition, cheap magazines for children and adolescents 
have a destructive influence. They either stress all kinds 
of violence or indulge in inane gossip about movie stars 
or other celebrities with whom young people may want to 
identify. 

In areas particularly disturbed because of social condi- 
tions, family disintegration, and generally poor school 
attendance, leisure-time activities must become a means 
of prevention and treatment. Clubs organized in high 
delinquency areas have proved to be effective. (More on 
these clubs below.) 

In a lengthy, interesting footnote Dr. Launay de- 
scribes an “operation vacation.” Since 1959, police and 
courts have concentrated their attention on French vaca- 
tion spots, such as the Riviera, during the school summer 
vacation from July 1 to September 15, because of a rising 
number of offenses committed by and against children 
and adolescents. Beginning with a staff of about 25 
police officers in 1959, this operation now employs 4,000 
persons. Their activities consist of massive coverage of 
streets, parks, beaches, camping places, night clubs, and 
other localities where young people gather, individual 
warnings, cautioning parents of children in danger, 
occasional arrests of young vagrants. Reportedly, the 
results have been very gratifying. The general behavior 
of the young people is described as much improved, and 
nocturnal disturbances have disappeared almost com- 
pletely. 

Mr. Pierre Saurat, director of an educational associ- 
ation, reports on “The Preventive Clubs in the 13th 
Arrondissement.” The 13th Arrondissement is a working 
man’s district with a high incidence of juvenile delin- 
quency. In the beginning, private persons, who realized 
that young people rejected by legitimate organizations or 
refusing to join them constituted a danger for society, 
created young people’s clubs, called preventive clubs. 
Later on, public authorities became interested in this 
movement and a national committee dealing with social 
maladjustment of youth was created. However, the clubs 
just mentioned remained autonomous. 

In the 13th Arrondissement, three preventive clubs have 
been established. In addition, there is a staff of street 
workers. One of these clubs serves a housing project, one 
a somewhat larger neighborhood area, and the third the 
entire Arrondissement. The clubs try to attract adoles- 
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cents who are seen as vulnerable: first of all school drop- 
outs, then known gang members and children whose fam- 
ilies are known to schools, welfare centers, and other 
public and private agencies because of their problems. 
Boys and girls may apply for membership themselves or 
through their families or friends. More frequently, a re- 
ferral is made by a school teacher, a social worker, or an 
interested private citizen. A careful social investigation 
is made before a young person is admitted as a member. 
Club activities emphasize trade training, especially for 
school dropouts. This is seen as particularly important 
because of the apprenticeship system prevailing in France. 
A boy or girl without a school diploma cannot become an 
apprentice in any trade or craft. In one of the elubs 
a cooperative workshop has been established which makes 
it possible for the young people to earn money. They 
receive part of their earnings as pocket money and the 
rest is used to improve the equipment of the workshop. 
Furthermore, there are sports, travels, and other recre- 
ational activities. The club covering the entire Arrondisse- 
ment is described as particularly successful. Under the 
leadership of a world famous mountain climber, Maurice 
Herzog, a number of youths between the ages of 14 and 20 
have built and equipped their own center out of some 
disused and decaying locality. All in all, wherever one of 
these preventive clubs has become active, a decrease in 
delinquency and a rise in the interest in wholesome 
activities has been noted. 

Mme. E. Garin, a guidance counselor in Paris, dis- 
cusses “Television and the Emotional Balance of Young 
People.” In France, in 1954, 13,504 minors appeared in 
court, in 1963, 35,974. During the same period, the number 
of television sets in use has risen from 186,000 to 
4,099,683. The question has been raised whether the in- 
crease in juvenile delinquency has something to do with 
the spread of television. This question is answered in the 
negative, as far as France is concerned. French tele- 
vision programs compare favorably with those in the 
United States and Great Britain where there is a prepon- 
derance of violence in the offerings of the screen. 

It is recognized that an overdose of television may have 
harmful effects on unstable children but the advantages of 
television are of greater significance: It is preferab!e to 
other activities such as loitering in the streets or reading 
trash, it provides young people with useful knowledge, 
particularly in current events, it bridges the gap between 
the younger and the older generation, and it promotes the 
social adjustment of children and adolescents. 


PROBATION 
(England) 
Reviewed by RicHARD C. HEWITT 


“Casework and the Persistent Offender,” by Geoffrey 
Parkinson (March 1965) ought to help those of us who 
have despaired of coping with the probationer who ar- 
rives on our doorstep resistive or poorly motivated. He 
rarely sees himself as in need of help except, perhaps, 
with finances or avoiding the consequences of his own 
antisocial behavior. The probation officer who overlooks 
the fact that initially the basis for their relationship is 
the relief felt by the probationer in escaping a prison 
sentence is likely to find that it may “crystalize” and 
“fossilize” within as little as a month. Then could follow 
a reversion to “crisis casework” where periodic episodes 
are met, only to allow the case to remain quiescent for the 
rest of the time. 

Mr. Parkinson continues to emphasize the importance 
of the relationships developed during this critical period, 
and describes effective methods that may be employed to 
re-direct aggressive, unwilling, or poorly motivated clients. 
As to the latter, he states “it is my view for the probation 
officer to seek involvement by the intense but sensitive use 
of ambivalent feelings,’ and concludes with the obser- 
vation that “In probation the first battles were ‘casework 


concepts’ versus the ‘pull yourself together’ school. Case- 
work is winning, but will the orthodoxy it is creating 
amongst the rank and file be more tyranical than that 
which it defeated?” 


In an article entitled “Voluntary Social Workers, an 
Oxford Experiment,” K.D.T. observes that to succeed, the 
plan is largely dependent upon the careful matching of 
volunteer and client. In addition to necessary qualifi- 
cations, it is essential that the volunteer accept the 
possibility that the service may be discontinued without 
explanation because “Some people just haven’t the right 
personality, approach or ability to accept responsibility, 
and this is not always apparent at first.” 

“Looking to the Future,” by Alice Bacon, C.B.E., M.P. 
(July 1965). These are extracts from the address delivered 
to the Annual Conference of the National Association of 
Probation Officers at Buxton May 9, 1965. The address 
considers two important matters: aftercare and training. 
As to aftercare it was intended to cope with a tendency 
of the penal sysem to regard institutionally sentenced 
offenders as a separate class. While a separate aftercare 
service would tend to perpetuate this view, the present 
system overcomes it because it undertakes the supervision 
of those released and recognizes the similarity of many 
of the problems and shortcomings of delinquents whatever 
sentence is imposed. As for training, it is noted that since 
the Morison Committee report in 1961, the probation serv- 
ice has increased by 27 percent, and now numbers 2,300 
officers. It is hoped the number may be increased to 3,500 
by 1970. 

It is also pointed out that probation is but one of the 
methods of dealing with offenders. There are instances by 
the Court of Criminal Appeal where it has been used as a 
substitute in the case of persistent offenders. 

A White Paper dealing with offenders under 21 years 
is in preparation. Changes now in process in probation 
and aftercare procedures, as well as changes in penal 
policy, will mean more work for the probation officer. 
Confidence is expressed that the probation officer will 
readily bear any added responsibilities. 

“Probation and Penal Progress,” by the Rt. Hon. Lord 
Hamilton of Dalzell, M.C., D.L., J.P. (July 1965). This is 
the president’s address to the 53rd Annual Conference of 
the National Association of Probation Officers at Buxton 
on May 9, 1965. Lord Hamilton asserts that he found two 
main functions of the president to be, namely, to sort out 
any squabbles and differences which might arise within 
the Association, and to help the Association to fight its 
battles and make its views known. 

Lord Hamilton observed that “Our record as a nation 
in the treatment of offenders is one of which on the whole 
we need not feel ashamed. In some respects we are as 
advanced as anyone, and our probation system in partic- 
ular is as good as anything in the world, an object of 
admiration and emulation by other countries. In other 
spheres it must be admitted that we are not as advanced 
as we might be, or should be. The great thing, however, 
is that we recognize this, and the spate of committees and 
reports over the last few years shows that we are at any 
rate groping our way towards a better understanding of 
the very great problems involved. But let no one claim 
that there are any simple soultions.” 

He pointed out that the English people are justifiably 
proud of the fact that they have the best and fairest 
system of justice in the world. However, this is a ques- 
tioning age, he continues, so that when an increasingly 
educated nation starts to question the inevitable rightness 
of its institutions, inevitably the law and its administra- 
tion become involved in widespread publicity and discus- 
sion. Further, the police are inevitably involved in some- 
what the way as the clergymen; much is expected of 
them, and their inevitable isolated failures automatically 
make sensational news. Although the higher courts have 
not been called into question, the magistrates have their 
critics who are not always justified. Lord Hamilton pointed 
out that the English system of magistrates is unique, and 
expressed the belief that three reasonably intelligent, 
level-headed, and well-informed people are as likely as 
anyone else to arrive at the right answer which is 
acceptable to the public. 
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It was also pointed out that the probation service is the 
one body about which public criticism is never heard. He 
expressed satisfaction with the general insistence that 
the probation service is a part of the judicial system, and 
in that way distinguished from social workers in general. 
He thought it a remarkable tribute that there should be 
this unquestioning acceptance by the public of the proba- 
tion officer and his place in the judicial system, concluding 
that such acceptance was of immense importance to be 
cherished at all costs. 

As for penal reforms, Lord Hamilton expressed the view 
that one of the most important and rewarding areas was 
the education of the public and its understanding of the 
reasons for people becoming criminal and the best way 
of dealing with them. He felt, however, that too rapid 
change was dangerous, that it would result in a loss of 
confidence in the judicial system, and would tax existing 
facilities in such a way as to prevent a fair evaluation of 
the proposed changes. 

“The Family Court,” by J. P. Wilson, O.B.E. (July 1965). 
Mr. Wilson, clerk to the magistrates at Sunderland, joint 
editor of Stone’s Justices Manual, and a member of the 
Ingleby Committee, comments on Crime: A Challenge to 
Us All, published by the Labour Party’s Study Group in 
June 1964. These include the creation of a family court to 
deal with the care, protection, and control of cases up to 
age 18; criminal charges against boys and gifls 15 to 18; 
cases of parental neglect or cruelty; schoo] attendance 
cases; adoption proceedings; affiliation proceedings; con- 
sent to marry under Marriage Act of 1949; domestic pro- 
ceedings between husband and wife; custody of children, 
whether or not domestic proceedings are already at issue; 
common assault proceedings between husband and wife; 
property disputes between husband and wife under the 
Married Women’s Property Acts; and related areas. 

The balance of this issue of Probation considers the 
impact and implications of this report. Undoubtedly, con- 
siderably more will be heard concerning it. Readers inter- 
ested in pursuing the matter further may wish to read 
the statement of the Development Committee of the 
National Association of Probation Officers beginning on 
page 58 of this issue. It is pointed out that this is not a 
statement of policy on behalf of the Association, but is set 
forth in the hope of stimulating thought and discussion 
concerning these matters. 


SOCIALIST LEGALITY AND 
SOVIET JUSTICE 
(U.S.S.R.) 

Reviewed by PETER P. LEJINS 


Socialist Legality (Sotsyalisticheskaya Zakonost), issues 
4, 5, and 6 for 1965. (See introductory statement about 
this journal, as well as about Soviet Justice (Sovyetskaya 
Yustitsiya), in the June 1965 issue of FEDERAL PROBATION, 
pp. 62-64). 

In addition to the run of the mill collection of articles 
generally characteristic of this journal, these issues con- 
tain several articles which are of special interest. First 
of all, attention should be called to the lead article—ap- 
parently an editorial—in the April issue, which presents 
a summary of Lenin’s views on the causes of crime and the 
ways of its eradication. The very skillfully selected quota- 
tions from Lenin’s works and his theory of criminality 
developed on the basis of these, fit admirably into the 
current trend of Soviet criminal justice to involve the 
general public in law enforcement: the evergrowing 
emphasis on the comrades’ courts, the people’s volunteer 
squads in the maintenance of law and order, and the 
elected people’s assessors in the regular courts. 

The well-known Marxist theory of the gradual wither- 
ing away of the political state once the exploiting classes 
have been subdued and eliminated is reproduced here as 
evolving from the statements of Lenin. The gradual 
realization of a higher phase of the communist society— 
classless and stateless—relying on the attitudes of the 


people themselves, their self-control and their watchfulness 
with regard to law violators, serves as a frame of refer. 
ence made to order for the justification of the above-cited 
developments—all signifying the involvement of the pop. 
ulation in the law-enforcement process. 

Another interesting point made in the article is that jn 
addition to the traditional explanation of crime as a 
heritage of the capitalistic order, it is very cautiously but 
definitely admitted that within the socialist order itself 
there are some factors that lead to delinquency and crim- 
inality—to be sure, factors that can be identified and 
eliminated. Even in this context reference is made to the 
past—the ravages of World War II and the evil influences 
of the period of Stalin’s personality cult. But the possibil- 
ity is nevertheless admitted of criminogenic factors exist- 
ing within the current socialist regime, mention being 
made of inadequate performance of their functions on the 
part of the family and the school, and the inadequate 
ideological commitment of certain categories of citizens, 
It is to be noted that the traditional emphasis on the all- 
importance of the certainty of punishment and on the 
need—for the time being at least—for the severe punish- 
ment of dangerous criminals is retained and buttressed 
by quotations from Lenin. 

‘: Sovict Justice. Issues 7 to 12 for 1965 are reviewed 
ere. 

The April 1965 issue has an editorial, “V. I. Lenin 
About the Fight Against Criminality.” It has the same 
content, only in a different wording, as the editorial in 
Socialist Legality, analyzed above. 

From the wide variety of topics dealt with in both 
publications, some of which, however, go beyond the type 
of law enforcement problems of interest to the readers 
of this journal, two should be pointed out especially. One 
is the continued and apparently increasing concern with 
juvenile delinquency, youthful crime, and young adult 
offenders. The other concerns the educational function of 
the courts. Both journals contain a number of articles on 
these topics in each issue. Without enumerating all, the 
following relate to the first topic: 

The April issue of Socialist Legality contains an article 
by three authors, E. Boldyrev, V. Pronina, and A. Troshin, 
dealing with a special study by a commission of socialist 
legality of the causes and preventive measures with 
reference to juvenile criminality. Tne May issue gives 
an extensive report by M. Lovchinkova and I. Ignatieva of 
“A Conference in Leningrad” which dealt on an _ inter- 
disciplinary basis with preventive measures in the case of 
criminality of minors. The June issue contains an article 
by A. Sakharov, ‘The Age-Linked Psychological Charac- 
teristics of Young Law Violators.” In the same issue we 
also find an article by I. Vachadze, “The Fight Against 
Youthful Crime Must Be Intensified.” 

The publication, Soviet Justice, seems to be especially 
concerned with the criminality of the younger age groups; 
articles in this area abound. Thus May 1965, No. 9, has 
an article by V. Klimov, “Important Methods of Prevent- 
ing the Criminality of Minors.” May 1965. No. 10 reports 
on the handling of cases of minors in the Moscow Munici- 
pal Court. In June, No. 11, K. Prikhodko suggests that 
the causes and conditions leading to the hooliganism of 
adolescents deserves to be studied more deeply. 

The second of these topics, the educational function of 
the courts, is closely related to the role of the courts in 
establishing and eliminating the causes of the crimes 
brought before them. Although this topic is touched upon 
repeatedly, two articles appear to be especially significant. 
V. Kulikov writes in Socialist Legality (May 1965) “About 
Socialist Justice and Its Educational Role.” Apparently in 
a controversy of long standing the leading Soviet jurists 
are now inclined to recognize the educational or “up- 
bringing” function as a proper function of the court, as 
against the theory once supported by no lesser authority 
than Krylenko, that the courts should limit themselves to 
purely legal functions. 

P. Rakhunov writes (Sovict Justice, April 1965, No. 8) 
about the “Discovery by the Court of the Circumstances 
Which Contributed to the Commitment of Crime,” which 
is a duty of the criminal court in accordance with the 
Code of Criminal Procedure of the Russian Soviet Federal 
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Socialist Republic (RSFSR). Rakhunov lists examples 
of the issues which should thus be clarified : (1) the 
origin of the intent to commit the criminal act; (2) pre- 
paratory activities of the accused; (3) the material cir- 
cumstances of the accused and their potential role, direct 
or indirect, on the commitment of the offense; (4) the up- 
bringing of the accused: the role of the parental family, 
the school and the community; and (5) objective facts 
which may have contributed to the commitment of the 
offense, ¢.g., the organization of the industrial pro- 
duction process, the safeguarding of valuables, accounting 
procedures, ete. All this has the purpose, also, of sug- 
gestions by the court of improvements intended as pre- 
ventive measures. These conceptions of Soviet criminal 
justice and the courts are certainly quite unusual from 
the standpoint of an American lawyer. 


POPULAR MAGIZINE ARTICLES 
OF SPECIAL INTEREST 


Reviewed by WILLIAM C. NAU 


“Crime Does Pay Because We Do Not Back Up the 
Police,” by Lord Shawcross (The New York Times Mag- 
azine, June 13, 1965). A British legal authority analyzes the 
factors which he believes have contributed to the alarm- 
ing increase in crime in his country. Noting that the in- 
crease in offenses is surprising in view of Britain’s 
prosperity and improved education, he acknowledges that 
the decrease in parental responsibility and discipline in 
the home may be an important social factor. But he 
believes that modern means of transportation and com- 
munication and more intelligent planning and organi- 
zation have been more significant factors in the increase 
of serious crimes and the decrease in detection of the 
criminal. 

Crime pays because more criminals are not caught, 
according to Lord Shawcross. They are not caught be- 
cause the public has not supported the police in their ef- 
forts to keep pace with the growing efficiency of the of- 
fender. Citizens ignore their duty to assist the police for 
fear of becoming involved. 

Another factor cited by the author is the increased 
emphasis on the protection of the legal rights of the 
accused. He disapproves of the judicial trend toward 
circumscribing police efforts in search and seisure and 
wire-tapping and wonders why we have to exercise such 
extreme caution in protecting the innocent. ““What has an 
innocent man to fear?” asks the writer. He concludes 
that we should not go on treating crime as a game but 
rather as a war and he believes that the combatants, 
that is, the offenders, already know now of their “rights” 
and that our laws are heavily loaded in their favor. 


“Prison Chronicle,” by Joan Colebrook (The New Yorker, 
June 12, 1965). This “reporter at large’ feature could 
appropriately be entitled, “A day in the life of a woman 
prison superintendent.” It is a descriptive account of the 
activities, problems, the pathos, and the sordid that make 
up a day at the Massachusetts Correctional Institution 
(for women). Although the article is primarily photo- 
graphic and reportorial, the writer takes note of the cor- 
recticnal process, the classification conferences, the pa- 
tience and understanding of the superintendent and other 
staff members, and the apparent need for better facil- 
ities and additional stalf to achieve an ideal rehabili- 
tation program. The need for a full-time vocational- 
guidance officer and outside cooperation was illustrated 
by the fact that it took a whole month to place a girl as 
a nursing aide. 

The inmates at Framingham who make flags for the 
State received nationwide publicity recently when they 
sewed in the profile of a former superintendent instead of 


a Colonial Indian called for in the design. Surely this 
indicates good rapport at Framingham! 


“Must They Return?” by James F. Fixx (Saturday Re- 
view, May 8, 1965). In this editorial written by the feature 
editor the problem of job placement for prison releasees 
is discussed and an appeal is made to all readers who are 
potential employers to write “Jobs c/o Saturday Review,’ 
so that they can be put in touch with the proper author- 
ities in their area. It is noted that in New York City 
local officials and the Federal Government are now plan- 
ning to establish a massive job-training program for 
prisoners. An advisory committee of union and manage- 
ment representatives, as well as penologists and social 
workers, is developing a program gearing the institutional 
job training to the local job market and contacting 
potential employers in the area to arrange for placements 
upon release. 


“The Treatment of Patients,” by Mat Hentoff (The New 
Yorker, June 26 and July 3, 1965). This is a two-part “‘Pro- 
file’ of an eminent female psychiatrist whose psychiatric 
vocation is working with drug addicts. In addition to 
her respectable Park Avenue practice, Dr. Marie Nys- 
wander contributes her services to an East Harlem 
clinic and to an experimental research project at Man- 
hattan General Hospital. She is convinced, as a result of 
experimentation with a drug called methadone, that they 
have reached the point where the treatment of drug ad- 
diction can be placed in the hands of the medical profes- 
sion. Drug addicts on methadone who are involved in the 
research project no longer seek heroin and some of them 
have actually been employed on the staff at Manhattan 
General. Dr. Nyswander believes that past police records 
can be re-evaluated so that civil service and other jobs 
can be made available to patients on methadone according 
to their abilities. 

Further research in drug addiction is expected io dis- 
close where drugs act in the body, how they are metabol- 
ized, whether narcotics are stored in the memory of the 
cells, and the effects of narcotics on the normal system 
of the body. Dr. Nyswander also believes that they may 
get into a deeper understanding of mental illness as a 
result of the project. She is hopeful that “now we’re 
going to be able to see what addiction is, and how it 
works.” 

“Crime: Rising Tide” (Newsweek, August 16, 1965). 
Newsweek correspondents interviewed police officials, 
lawyers, sociologists, and other so-cal'ed experts to obtain 
a revealing picture of America’s growing crime problem. 
Although the general public receives the impression that 
we are gradually slipping into an epidemic crime situation, 
some observers believe the picture is distorted. Neverthe- 
less there is much concern and confusion as to why we 
have crime and as to what can be done about it. It seems 
to be agreed that slum areas are breeding grounds for 
crime and that the economic and cultnral denrivation ax. 
perienced by the Negro is the principal factor in his be- 
coming a crime statistic. It is believed by many that the 
war on poverty with its Job Corps and other programs 
may materially ameliorate the social conditions that 
cause crime. 

There is also a rather strong belief among many law 
enforcement officials that effective police work is hampered 
by judicial leniency and court decisions that curtail 
police arrest and interrogation procedures. Police De- 
partment reform and the use of special or task forces in 
trouble spots such as subways and slum areas has re- 
sulted in some improvement in the fight against crime 
and violence. 

President Johnson has appointed a National Crime Com- 
mission to begin a comprehensive study of United States 
criminal justice with Attorney General Katzenbach 
serving as chairman. The Attorney General does not con- 
template any immediate solutions but hopes to develop a 
body of opinion and information that will enable the 
Commission to make recommendations. 


True, there is a tide in the affairs of men, but there is no gulf- 
stream setting forever in one direction.—Jamces Russell Lowell 
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Your Bookshelf on Review 


EDITED By BENJAMIN FRANK, PH.D. 


An Episode in the History of Punishment 


The Life and Death of John Price. By John 
Vincent Barry. New York: Cambridge University 
Press, 1965. Pp. 204. $9.50. 


The sources and significance of the continuing conflict 
between the punitive and rehabilitative approaches to the 
treatment of criminal offenders have nowhere been more 
sharply illuminated than in two biographies written by 
Justice Barry: The first, published in 1958, dealing with 
the life of Alexander Maconochie, the humanitarian super- 
intendent of the convict settlement at Norfolk Island, 
1840-1843; the second, the life of John Price who became 
civil commandant of the Norfolk Island penal colony in 
1846. 

John Price was born in England in 1808, one of several 
children of Sir Rose Price, an authoritarian and imagin- 
ative individualist who lived with his family in impressive 
splendor. At the age of 28 John Price ‘“adventurously in- 
clined, physically powerful and active, and singularly 
clever with his hands” sailed for Van Diemen’s Land with 
the intention of becoming a gentleman farmer. 

Price used convict labor on his farm and is reported to 
have displayed “extraordinary capacity and aptitude for 
capturing bushrangers.’”’ Appointed muster master, a posi- 
tion combined with.that of assistant police magistrate, 
Price had enormous powers over convicts including those 
of examining them on their arrival and of keeping their 
descriptions and case records. “His manner at times de- 
ceptively mild and at others brutally overbearing, his 
piercing scrutiny made more unendurable by a monocle 
in his left eye,” Price went about his duties with great 
energy, assurance, and obvious self-satisfaction using 
methods whose aggressive unconventionality made him 
feared by those whom he regarded as evil doers. 

Maconochie’s liberal administration of the Norfolk 
Island penal colony having been brought to an end by Her 
Majesty’s Government, Maconochie was succeeded by 
Joseph Childs whose administration, “marked by utter 
incompetence and debasing cruelties,” culminated in a 
convict insurrection that resulted in the death of four 
officials and Child’s replacement by John Price. 

Official regulations governing penal settlements at 
that time prescribed strict discipline and coercion. Sen- 
tences often included flogging, solitary confinement, and 
working in irons. The use of other more brutal physical 
and psychological procedures, though unauthorized by law, 
was common. Those who accepted those procedures, or 
what they knew of them in the abstract, held Price in 
esteem as the sort of man who knew how to deal with 
convicts; and others, less informed, content with the belief 
that they were being properly protected, felt no need to 
concern themselves with the manner of its accomplish- 
ment. There were those other than convicts, however, who 
challenged both the justice and the efficacy of Price’s 
methods and Barry’s careful review of the extant docu- 
ments leads him to conclude that the evidence that Price 
both tortured and tormented his prisoners is too massive 
to be ignored. 

Desiring a better environment for his family and 
suffering from an ill-defined ailment that may have been 
psychopathological, Price took leave of absence in Jan- 
uary of 1853 with no apparent intention of returning. The 
following January he was appointed inspector-general of 
penal establishments for the state of Victoria. Here he 
again proved to be a capable but despotic administrator 
whose penal methods and philosophy now operative, not 
on a remote island but within range of public observation, 
led to investigations of the penal system by pariiamen- 
tary committees. In March 1857, before the parliamentary 
committees had completed their work, John Price was 
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beaten and killed during a spontaneous uprising of con- 
victs infuriated by his summary rejection of their com- 
plaints of mistreatment. 

Justice Barry has examined the evidence relative %o the 
life and death of John Price with the thoroughness, 
breadth, and precision of a scholar and the analytical 


skill, the concern for fairness, and the shrewd assessment | 


of human motives of a competent and experienced judge. 
In a concluding chapter, “On Cruelty,” Barry reaches out 


for the larger significance of Price’s treatment of convicts | 


and the system that supported it to consider the nature 
of cruelty and the social and psychological conditions 
associated with it. In so doing he ventures the opinion that 
violence is a natural protective response to fear and, when 
successful, results in a sense of satisfaction from a con- 
sciousness of mastery that once enjoyed may be sought 
without provocation when there exist circumstances of 


~ 


unconstrained authority over those who are outcast and | 


helpless. 


Boston University ALBERT Morris 


A Plea for More Continuity in 
Correctional Treatment 


They All Come Out. By G. M. F. Bishop. Mystic, | 


Connecticut: Lawrence Verry, Inc., 1965. Pp. 160. 
$4.00. 


From the beginning to the end of this interesting, easy- 
reading book, one immediately senses the author’s genuine 
familiarity with all aspects of the offender’s life. She 
draws on her experience of 19 years as a magistrate in 
the courts of England and, in addition, has pioneered in 
the organization and operation of a club, limited to ex- 
prisoners. Judge Bishop has obviously dedicated much 
time and talent to the serious study of the offender as he 
stands before the court, to his treatment in confinement 


or “aftercare” in Britain, prerelease planning, and coming | 


out. It is surprising to realize that England discharges 
offenders from prison without the benefit of parole 
supervision, although the author alludes to some assis- 
tance that probation officers serve in the following: 


“It has been possible for men who have served long 
prison sentences, 4 years and over, or 3 years from 
central prisons, to volunteer for aftercare under pro- 
bation officers, and although these cases, as far as 
the probation officer is concerned, are termed ‘volun- 
tary,’ the same amount of work, care and consider- 
ation is given to them and there is little doubt that 
many men who might otherwise have floundered 
shortly after their re'ease have found a friend io 
help them through the difficult stages toward a use- 
ful and purposeful life.” 


Judge Bishop presents the innermost thinking, feelings, 
and functioning of the day-to-day behavior of the con- 
victed offender, pointing out that sentencing has_ the 
tendency generally to engender immaturity, lack of 
initiative and conformity “‘to get along.” Upon release, 
the prisoner is lost and confused, if not frustrated, and 
all too often anticipates return to confinement. The author 
holds as the purpose of the book, that it will draw atten- 


tion to the fact that once sentence is imposed, and unless | 


the offender be hanged, he inevitably will be released, a 
free man. She then very cleverly depicts situations of 
prisoners who demonstrate that confinement, unfortu- 
nately, does not adequately prepare him for coping with 
the problems with which he is almost immediately con- 
fronted upon release. 

The prisons in England have, in recent years, moved 
more in the direction of individual treatment, with che 
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belief that responsibility must be accepted in preserving, 
if not motivating, the offender to accept the responsibility 
ultimately as a useful citizen. The institutional staffs now 
cooperate in endeavoring to achieve this goal. Continuity 
is maintained with the family and interested friends. The 
prisoner often is assisted most by providing basic educa- 
tio—reading and writing, ordinary courtesy, group re- 
lating, and trade training. Much of this has come to pass 
by the acquisition of better qualified, more highly moti- 
vated prison staff personnel. 

A real interesting look is given to what we might 
consider a halfway house or prerelease guidance center 
experience. The reader quickly gleans the author’s strong 
conviction that the first few hours, days, and weeks of 
the releasee are the crucial ones. In the explanation of 
the Old Lag’s Association, thereafter known as OLA, 
“Mr. Henry” (a dedicated, well-qualified, halfway house 
director) provides the encouragement, direction, and 
follow through necessary to assist a releasee in coping 
with problems which he was not able to handle previously. 

Judge Bishop leaves us with the sobering thought that 
unless we accept the concept of correcting, strengthening, 
and remolding the lives of offenders from the moment 
sentence is imposed, thousands of antisocial men and wo- 
men will be returning to freedom resentful, suspicious, 
and unable to adapt themselves to outside conditions. She 
states, “Punishment should never be the treatment of the 
individual prisoner ....I know a great many prisoners 
and I am quite convinced there is no criminal type.... 
People must prepare to help not only in the detection of 
crime by assisting the police, but by accepting back into 
society those who have been punished and are yet unable 
to fend for themselves without some support... .” 

Judge Bishop’s experiences, predictions, and sugges- 
tions for the future should be most interesting reading for 
members of the judiciary, and institution, probation, and 
parole personnel. It should be an excellent primer for the 
layman. 


Denver, Colo. LESLIE C. REED 


Socioecological Factors in Juvenile Vagrancy 


Juvenile Vagrancy: A Socioecological Study of 
Juvenile Vagrants in the Cities of Kanpur and 
Lucknow. By Shankar Sahai Srivastava, Ph.D. 
London: Asia Publishing House, 1964. Pp. 254. 
$7.50. (Distributor in the United States: Tap- 
linger Publishing Co., 119 West 57th Street, New 
York 19, N.Y.) 


This book, a pioneering study of juvenile vagrancy in 
India, covers a rather important aspect of what is known 
to be a significant predelinquency problem. While the 
actual problem of juvenile vagrancy does not have an 
exact counterpart in the United States, the work with 
predelinquent gangs and the activities of detached workers, 
roving leaders, and others, bears a close relationship to 
the social deviation discussed in this book. This study was 
conducted by the author as part of his postgraduate re- 
search for the doctoral degree in sociology at Lucknow 
University. 

The subjects of this study were 300 boys between the 
ages of 7 and 18 who stayed away from home without 
the consent of parents and guardians and who showed a 
distinct pattern of social and personal disorganization in 
their behavior. Vagrants were contacted on the streets, 
in slums, and in their actual operational areas. Numerous 
contacts were made with their parents, guardians, and 
other sources, to obtain fairly detailed information and 
understanding of the background and possible etiology of 
the behavior. The two cities in which the research was 
undertaken, Kanpur and Lucknow in the north Indian 
state of Uttar Pradesh, are an important industrial center 
and state capital, respectively. 

Juvenile vagrancy generally starts with periodic “early” 
absences from the home and then develops into regular 
absenteeism until the advanced “pavement-sleeping” stage 
is reached. At this later point the boys seem to completely 
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forget their homes and develop a milieu and group of 
their own in company with other “pavement-sleeping” 
vagrants. 

Srivastava undertakes a detailed study of the boys in 
regard to age, religion, caste, and family environment and 
background. Investigation of the family background fac- 
tors includes study of the home and family structure, 
parental habits and attitudes toward the vagrant, and 
the economic, educational and other characteristics of 
such families. The author also analyzes the companionship 
patterns and affiliations of the vagrants and certain ecolo- 
gical factors influencing the type, location, frequency, and 
other characteristics of the vagrancy and related delin- 
quencies. It is shown that the wanderings, locations, and 
haunts of the boys are by no means random or haphazard. 
A close relationship can be established between the vari- 
ous zones of the cities, the opportunities for engaging in 
antisocial activities, and the presence of the vagrant 
groups. The spatial distribution of the vagrants shows 
that high juvenile vagrancy areas are also the main areas 
of delinquency and crime. In fact, juvenile vagrancy and 
delinquency are highly correlated. 

Another important aspect of this study concerns itself 
with the influence of the vagrant gangs and the organiza- 
tion of such groups around the various and sundry activi- 
ties necessary to survive and seek gratification. Such 
gang relationships replace the minimal or absent parental 
relationships and provide important socializing or, more 
accurately, “anti-socializing” influences for these young- 
sters. It is interesting to note that the structure, develop- 
ment, and functions of these gangs exhibit a pattern 
rather similar to that found in the urban West. 

The relationship of various familial, social, and other 
factors to patterns of vagrancy and delinquency is clearly 
suggested from this study. However, it seems necessary 
to emphasize the importance of remembering the funda- 
mental statistical and scientific axiom that correlation 
does not necessarily imply causation. 

In summary, this is a very informative and important 
study in a field which closely relates to problems of 
delinquency and crime. The book should be of much value 
to persons interested in juvenile gangs, the effects of 
urbanization on family and social life, and to those con- 
cerned with problems of delinquency and crime in general. 
The details provided here about factors such as poverty, 
exterior caste identity, immensely overcrowded housing, 
patterns of family disintegration, and the inability of the 
community adequately to cope with such problems, should 
offer opportunities for some cross-cultural comparisons 
and insights. 


Washington, D. C. SALEEM A. SHAH 


A Long Hard Look at Our Sex Laws 


Sexual Behavior and the Law. By Ralph 
Slovenko, with 47 participants. Springfield, Ill: 
Charles C. Thomas, 1965. Pp. 886. $19.50. 


Forty-seven authors, including such well-known authori- 
ties as Lauretta Bender, Karl M. Bowman, Kenneth G. 
Gray, and Frederic Wertham contribute 38 chapters to 
this bulky volume, covering a wide range of topics. 

The articles are grouped under broad headings, such 
as “Social Structure and Sexual Behavior,” “Domestic 
Relations,” “Psychodynamics of Sexual Deviations and 
the Law,” and “Recidivism and Preventive Detention.” 
Some of them are almost wholly psychological or psychi- 
atric, such as Rueben Fine’s chapter on “The Psycho- 
analytic Theory of Sexuality.” Others are essentially 
legal, such as the article on “Marriage, Annulment, Sepa- 
ration and Divorce,” by lawyers Richard H. Wels and 
Doris Jonas Freed. An excellent blending of the psychi- 
atric and the legal is the long panoramic chapter by the 
editor, Professor Ralph Slovenko, who discusses the legal 
implications of essentially all kinds of sexual behavior. 

Other chapters deal with such diverse topics as sex 
among the Bantus, among military personnel, and in pri- 
son; the sexual meaning of the automobile; prostitutes, 
polygamous women, and unmarried mothers; child victims 
and child offenders; male and female homosexuals; 
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white and Negro sex crime rates; the dissemination of 
sex information; and pornography. Psychiatrist partic- 
ipants contribute chapters on such subjects as acting-out 
in perversions, sexual aberrations in schizophrenia, and 
sexual motivations in ordinary offenses. 

In a preface, Harry Golden of Carolina Israelite fame 
summarizes a major point made throughout the volume 
that “the law is ambiguous and vacillating for the simple 
reason that our attitudes toward sex are ambiguous and 
vacillating.” And in the epilogue, psychiatrist Gene L. 
Usdin echoes the refrain when he says, “Laws regarding 
sexual conduct are rooted in antiquity and nurtured too 
frequently by myths and fundamentalist religious con- 
cepts.’ 

The law represents the standard to which men’s conduct 
is required to conform. But the legal standard must be 
fairly low; law cannot undertake to command men to act 
at an ideally high level; it must leave to ethics and to 
religion the task of moving men to altruistic conduct. 
It should command only what is socially necessary. And 
what is necessary is always and inevitably a matter of 
disagreement among men. Today, the complexities of our 
civilization, the breakdown of old taboos and moral stric- 
tures, and growing understanding of the sexual function- 
ing of human beings that behavioral research is giving 
us are forcing us to reexamine many of the old axiomatic 
moral truths upon which so many of our sex laws rest. 
Psychology is showing us, for example, that drastic puni- 
tive laws are not always the product of a rational judg- 
ment that such measures are needed to combat a proved 
social evil; they may reflect, instead, only the intensity of 
our own sexual conflicts and serve as a weapon in our 
unconscious struggle against sexual impulses that we 
guiltily repress. 

Out of their training and expertise in their several 
fields of specialization, in anthropology, biology, psychol- 
ogy, psychiatry, and sociology, the authors give us new 
insights and new knowledge: that different societies at 
different times have had quite different attitudes toward 
sex from our own and have not only tolerated but affirma- 
tively approved just «bout every “deviant” sex practice 
denounced by current laws; that man’s sex endowment 
is biologically polymorphous and perverse; and that the 
more we learn about certain practices the more we can un- 
derstand why they occur. In sum, they reveal the parochial 
and dubious nature of our most strongly held moralistic 
convictions about sex and give us a better understanding 
of human personality and our contemporary culture. The 
light provided by their combined efforts can help us formu- 
late laws and interpretations of laws that are appropriate 
for a mature society and that show an enlightened respect 
for private rights and human dignity. 

University of New Mexico HENRY WEIHOFEN 


Not for Punishment but for Protection 


The Child and the Magistrate. By John A. F. 
Watson. Mystic, Connecticut: Lawrence Verry, 
Inc., 1965. Pp. 384. $7.50. 


Mr. John Watson, the author, is a retired magistrate of 
the juvenile courts for the inner London area with nearly 
30 years’ experience on the bench prior to his retirement 
in 1956. He does not aspire to write a treatise on juvenile 
delinquency but only to describe the workings of a metro- 
politan juvenile court. This represents the sixth revision 
and updating of the original work written in 1942 and is 
designed primarily to be a guide to magistrates and others 
engaged in work of the courts. It is strongly recommended, 
however, for all who are involved in helping children with 
problems. 

The author begins by summarizing postwar legislation 
for the benefit of children and then deals at great length 
with events that have affected delinquent children since 
1933; war-time problems, legislation and law, and proce- 
dure in relation to boys and girls in need of “care, pro- 
tection or control.” 

In chapter one the author discusses the basic philosophy 
of the court in dealing with children appearing before it 
and divides the children into three major classes: (1) 
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those who violate criminal statutes (delinquents) ; (2) 
those in need of “care, protection or control”; and (3) 
truants. 

The jurisdiction of the juvenile court is criminal in re. 
spect to delinquents and proof beyond a reasonable doubt 
is required to establish guilt. It is civil when concerned 
with children in need of “care, protection or control” and 
children who are truants from school. In these cases, only 
“proof of probabilities” is required, i.e., a preponderance 
of the evidence. 

It is interesting to note that the juvenile courts in 
England have only appellate jurisdiction over dependent 
children. The local authority or council may by admin- 
istrative action pass a resolution to assume parental rights 
over children whose parents are dead and have no 
guardian; children who have been abandoned; children 
whose parents suffer from mental disorder; or chil- 
dren whose parents have failed persistently to discharge 
parental obligations. If a parent objects to the resolution, 
a hearing in juvenile court is held to review the admin- 
istrative action and to dismiss or sustain the resolution. 

The book contains chapters dealing with every form of 
remedial treatment available to the juvenile courts and 
describes them in detail and by use of case illustrations, 
Probation, attendance centers, boarding out, probation 
homes, hostels, approved schools (industrial schools and 
reformatories operated under private auspices), and Bor- 
stals (whose objective is christian reeducation) are all 
examined and strengths and weaknesses analyzed. 

The basic consideration in determining which form of 
treatment is to be prescribed appears to be the offense 
committed. This reveals the basic weakness of the English 
system. The basic philosophy as stated is: “To keep the 
family together must be the first aim and the separation 
of a child from its parents can only be justified when 
there is no possibility of securing adequate care for a 
child in its own home.” The practice of a delinquent child 
being handled as a criminal under a criminal procedure 
and jurisdiction, however, creates real difficulties as the 
author clearly outlines in appendix II where he discusses 
the criminal law and the child. One must also question how 
effectively and properly a panel of three magistrates, not 
trained in the law but appointed by the Home office, can 
administer justice. 

This book is highly recommended to all juvenile judges 
and others interested in the work of courts dealing with 
children. 


Cleveland, Ohio ANGELO J. GAGLIARDO 


A Poverty War Strategy 


New Careers for the Poor. By Arthur Pear! 
and Frank Riessman. New York: The Free Press, 
1965. Pp. 264. $5.95. 


Taking into account the effects of automation, popula- | 


tion increase, and technological changes, employment pro- 
jections for the next decade convey the warning that the 
poorest prospects for increased employment opportunity 
will be for the unskilled laborer. Pearl and Riessman are 
very much concerned over this and have proposed a bold 
strategy for counteracting the problems of poverty and 
unemployment which this situation, otherwise, will con- 
tinue to create. Their proposal is based on the following 
assumptions: (a) There are not enough jobs being de- 
veloped to accommodate the numbers who need work. (b) 
Training, alone, will not eliminate poverty. (c) There will 
be increasing need for services in the health, welfare, and 
education fields and the jobs created will least likely be 
automated out of existence. 

The authors ask, “How do we change from a society in 
which most of us are occupied in producing material 
things to a total culture commitment to educating, plan- 
ning, creating, researching, developing, traveling, under- 
standing, and recreating? ... We are in the early stages 
of a kind of culture none of us can fully comprehend and 
many cannot even imagine. Hence, we must think in terms 
of careers and jobs as components of change and develop- 
ment, rather than as roles in a fixed society.” 

The central thesis of New Careers for the Peor is that 
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“for the present and the foreseeable future our society 
can and should afford many improvements and additions 
to the services offered its citizens. As long as there are 
people without work which, most agree, should be done, 
then the role of a national society is to provide the macnin- 
ery and the procedures which make possible a connection 
between worker resource and manpower requirements. 

The authors suggest one way this can be done: by 
training and employing the poor as subprofessionals in 
education, welfare, health, and other fields. They talk 
about careers, rather than jobs. In addition to propagan- 
dizing their idea, they show how subprofessionals have 
been used in the past, how and where they could be used 
now and, with frank incisiveness, they discuss many prob- 
lems which will arise if their plan is implemented. 

New Careers for the Poor is a timely, interesting, and 
thought-provoking book which is pertinent to all the 
human service professions. Besides the frequent references 
to crime, delinquency, and correctional services, the cor- 
rectional worker reading this book will be impressed by 
the many parallels to his own field that are apparent in 
the identification of problems, needs, and innovative ways 
of providing more effective rehabilitative services for the 
poor. 

U.S. Bureau of Prisons 


Mark S. RICHMOND 
Washington, D. C. 


An Evaluation of Short-Term Detention 


for Youthful Offenders 


Young Men in Detention Centers. By A. Dunlop 
and S. McCabe. New York: Humanities Press, 
Inc., 1965. Pp. 180. $5.50. 


While correctional workers generally have made rehabili- 
tation the aim of their programs, British legislators, by 
establishing detention centers, have focused on deter- 
rence as the major goal of an important segment of their 
correctional system. This study is an attempt to evaluate 
the work of these facilities and to determine their effec- 
tiveness. 

The Criminal Justice Acts of 1948 and 1960 made it 
possible for the courts to commit selected offenders, who 
were under 21 years of age, to detention centers for sen- 
tences of 6 months or less. These centers were designed as 
short-term facilities for approximately 70 inmates, for 
whom a fine or probation appeared to be inadequate, but 
who did not require a prolonged period of training in an 
approved school or a borstal institution. In other words, 
“there is a type of young offender to whom it seems neces- 
sary to give a’short but sharp reminder that he is getting 
intc ways that will inevitably lead him into disaster” (p. 1). 

The facilities were divided into junior centers—for boys 
1 to 16—and senior centers for offenders 17 to 20. The 
first one was opened in 1952. Initially, the centers were 
established in buildings originally designed for purposes 
other than the training of young male offenders. Conse- 
quently, there are variations in the housing accommoda- 
tions from dormitories to cells, to combinations of both 
types. However, the programs at each center follow a 
similar pattern, consisting of three basic elements—physi- 
cal exercise, work, and education. Cleanliness, order, 
regimentation, and strict edherence to the rules and regu- 
lations permeate the entire program. There are many 
differences in the type of work performed at each center. 
There is no formal vocational training. Education consists, 
of evenng classes conducted by local teachers. Also, in- 
mates are punished for infractions principally by re- 
mission of time and restricted diet. Brief visits are per- 
mitted with friends and relatives. In addition, each inmate 
meets with the warden or his deputy five or six times 
during his sentence, to review his plans and progress. 
There also are some formal incentives to conform io the 
pregram, including a merit system that allows for minor 
privileges: and payment for work performed. These 
programs are administered by a staff consisting of a war- 
den and his deputy, prison officers, a physical training 
instructor, a medical orderly, cooks and a female seam- 
stress. 
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The research design which focused on two senior centers 
consisted of an interview with each of the 107 offenders in 
the sample, on admission, and a second interview prior 
to discharge, observations, and evaluations of each case 
by the officers, an analysis of background variables, and 
a review of the behavior and attitudes of the inmates 
toward their incarceration, the program, and their plans 
for the future. 

The basic issue to which this report addressed itself was, 
very simply: Is deterrence an effective form of correctional 
management? The authors conclude, cautiously, that de- 
tention centers “may have suene value for a small propor- 
tion of offenders, the younger, less sophisticated, ones” 
(P. 139). This modest claim tends to be supported by the 
findings. Within 6 months after discharge, approximately 
80 percent of the cases were still in the community. Also 
there were some positive attitude changes by the inmates. 

Other findings were somewhat critical of specific pro- 
gram elements, many of them common to correctional 
programs in this country. For example, the staff tended 
to ignore inmates who quietly conformed to the program. 
Opportunities for training offered by the education pro- 
gram were not often used. Many times convenience rather 
than the problems of the inmates dictated their assign- 
ments. The rigidity of the program did not allow for sat- 
isfying interpersonal relations between staff and the 
young inmates. Moreover, there was little or no prepara- 
tion for release nor was there a systematic aftercare 
program. Also, there were indications that the more so- 
phisticated offenders exerted considerable destructive in- 
fluence over less delinquent inmates. 

The limitations of the design, which the authors were 
well aware of, restricts the extent to which the results can 
be generalized. The use of a control group would have 
enhanced the findings considerably. Also, the relatively 
small size of the sample did not allow for a more elaborate 
analysis of the data. Moreover, a theoretical statement of 
the relevance of deterrence in modern correctional pro- 
grams would have placed this study in perspective. In 
addition to a presentation of the research, this report 
includes a discussion of the origins and development of 
the detention center programs, two case studies, a copy of 
the rules and regulations of the centers, and of the inter- 
view schedules. Nevertheless this highly readable study 
should be of interest to correctional workers, generally, 
and to administrators of small correctional facilities, such 
as camps, in particular. 


New Jersey Reformatory ALBERT ELIAS 


British Policy and Practice in Prisons and Borstals 


Prisons and Borstals, Fourth Edition. London: 
Her Majesty’s Stationery Office, 1960. Pp. 99. 
$1.40. (Available in the United States from Sales 
Section, British Information Services, 845 Third 
Avenue, New York, N.Y.) 


This excellent fourth edition of a report which first 
appeared in 1945 comes for review at a time when not 
only England, but also the United States, the U.S.S.R., 
and the developing countries of the world as well, are ex- 
pressing increased concern at the rising extent and 
degree of violence of criminality. 

The month during which this report was received and 
reviewed saw no less than four international gatherings 
on the crime problem. A United Nations research group 
ended its deliberations in Copenhagen in the first days of 
August. The Third United Nations Quinquennial Congress 
on Crime met in Stockholm from August 9 to 18, followed 
at the end of August by the Montreal meeting of the 
International Society of Criminologists. Meanwhile, the 
International Police Association was holding its deliber- 
ations in Rio de Janeiro. 

And no wonder. In Great Britain, to cite the report, 
while prison and borstal population averaged about 


11,000 between the two world wars, the actual population 
at the end of 1959 was about 25,800. 

Yet the British system of today is still largely oper- 
ating under governing principles formulated in the famous 
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Gladstone Committee Report of 1895, which laid down a 
“sweeping indictment against the whole of the prison 
administration”—itself the result of a House of Lords 
Committee Report of 20 years earlier. The essence of the 
Gladstone Report was that institutional treatment should 
turn “out of prison better men and women, both physically 
and morally, than when they came in.” 

For some 60 years the administrators of the Prison 
Commission of Great Britain have strived to accomplish 
that end. The results of their efforts may be read here 
in their most recent report. Their aim has been to create 
and administer a system which shall be “more exacting 
and for many prisoners harder, than one which allows 
him to shuffle through his sentence somehow, provided he 
has the sense to keep out of trouble.” 

Here is the story, all spelled out—the history, the 
setting forth of the principles, the listing of the types 
of offenders, the wide variety of facilities available, 
especially for the young offender. These include remand 
centers, detention centers, Borstal institutions, as well as 
four centers for young prisoners, those under 21 for 
whom Borstal treatment is not indicated. 

This reviewer was particularly interested in the sec- 
tion of the report which describes Borstal treatment, not 
only because of his long-time interest in it, but also be- 
cause of the increasing sentiment that Borstals have per- 
haps made their contribution, run their course, and are 
ready now, in turn, to yield to newer forms of treatment. 

Between 1937 and 1957, the report notes, the percent- 
age of Borstal boys who were not reconvicted within 7 
years after discharge dropped from 60 percent to 55 per- 
cent. The last figure was for 1957, almost 10 years ago. 
One will be interested to see what the fifth edition of 
Prisons and Borstals, due to appear by early 1966, will 
show as to this reconviction figure. 

States a book on Borstal which this reviewer was 
privileged to see in its proof stage (Borstal Re-Assessed, 
by Roger Hood, Heinemann, London, 1965 expected date 
of publication) : “In fact, since the war the proportion of 
boys who have kept out of trouble has never approached 
that of the twenties or thirties . . . . Despite all the im- 
provements in the system, borstals are less capable of 
turning out reformed delinquents than in the harsh days 
of the Ruggles-Brise era or in the optimistic days of the 
late thirties. The explanation that has been most fre- 
quently offered is that youths are becomng progressively 
more ‘difficult’ to train.” (pp. 212-213) 

As a further indication of a change in the appeal of 
Borstal treatment to those committed to its care, it may be 
noted that the escape rate which was less than 5 percent 
in 1987 is “less than one in five of the whole” in 1957. 
From all that one can gather, Borstal treatment is not 
so effective as it was once deemed to be. 

One is led to wonder, reading this report, whether there 
is in it enough of that breath of impatience with and 
criticism of the old order which was evidenced at the 
various international meetings of professionals this Au- 
gust. For in the past few years since this report was 
published, new winds have started to blow. 

As one further indication, we take the liberty of 
quoting again from Roger Hood’s very recent book, in 
which Borstals are described as “the most famous and 
most hopeful penal experiment of this century” which 
have now “lost both prestige and promise.” (op. cit., viii.) 

Borstals grew out of the prisons in which they were 
originally a special wing. In turn, they will yield to other 
more promising experiments. A White Paper released by 
the Home Office on August 24 (The Child, The Family and 
The Young Offender. London: H.M. Stationary Office, 
Cmnd. 2742) now recommends a new approach whose need 
is emphasized by the fact that last year in England the 
number of indictable offenses known to the police ex- 
ceeded one million for the first time. 

Present reform schools would be reorganized into a new 
system of detention and training centers, replacing the 
existing approved (training) schools, and the Borstals, 
too. 

The phenomenon of crime is seen more clearly today as 
a continuum arising from the disruption of family life 
and the pathology of the community. To treat it effec- 
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tively, a continuum of courts and clinics plus a varied 
array of training and treatment centers is needed. The 
Guardianship Councils of Scandinavia—which for decades 
have handled juvenile delinquents on a noncourt and non- 
criminal basis—are finding their way, finally, into the 
newly proposed family court system of England. Sceot- 
land is close to adopting it for its juvenile offenders. There 
is talk of considering it for California, as well. 

Thus, through the interchange of ideas in international 
forums and in the publications of other countries, we 
help to cross-fertilize our thinking, to experiment with 
new ideas. Borstal was once one of those ideas. But the 
spotlight is no longer on this type of training as the 
panacea for the problem of the juvenile and young of. 
fender. It nevertheless makes interesting reading to scan 
Prisons and Borstals if only to get a picture of the very 
recent past so that we may help to understand and usher 
in the newer approaches of tomorrow. 


Brookline, Mass. BENEDICT S. ALPER 


Major Aspects of Institutional Management 


Readings in the Administration of Institutions 
for Delinquent Youth. Edited by William E. Amos, 
Ed.D., and Raymond L. Manella. Springfield, 
Illinois: Charles C. Thomas, Publisher, 1965. Pp. 
212. $7.75. 


This publication of readings on the institutional care 
of delinquent children is a collection of 17 papers by 15 
authors, all of whom are well known in the field as experi- 
enced and ag gnc leaders. Each of the 17 papers 
discusses what is generally known as “program” or, if 
you prefer, “treatment.’’ None of the papers really dis- 
cuss the stated purpose of the publication, namely, 
“administrative structure’ and “administrative process” 
unless, of course, you consider “program” to be one or 
both of these. Reception, orientation, staff training, edu- 
cation, cottage life, clinical services, recreation, food, 
clothing, religion, design, physical plant, and construc- 
tion are all important concepts but they are not admin- 
istrative structure or process. Maybe this publication is 
proof of the great weaknesses in our institutions and 
agencies today: (1) the failure to recognize the exis- 
tence of the science of management; and (2) the failure 
to recognize that management as a science is also an art 
and the means whereby the administrator creates a 
fusion of the previously listed functions in order to 
achieve the goals and objectives of the organization. 

One of the early chapters is a good verbal description 
of the traditional boxes and lines commonly referred to 
as the administrative or organizational chart. This 
chapter gives a description of the “chief administrative 
officer,” “‘consultants and committees,” and all the major 
departments that make up a good institutional program. 
There is, however, no discussion of the basic dynamics 
of the formal and informal organization and all the 
other working ingredients of the administrative process. 

The editors refer to this publication as a presentation 
of “new material” but this statement is subject to ques- 
tion, especially in relation to the title and also what the 
editors describe as the general focus. If the publication is 
to focus on “administrative structure” and ‘“adminis- 


trative process” as is stated, there should be a reasonable | 
discussion of management concepts as they are related | 


to these subjects. Before the administrator can succeed 
with the program described and discussed in these articles 
he would do weil to recognize that he is dealing with 
proved management concepts such as two organizations 
and two structures and two processes—the formal and the 
informal. It also ought to help if he has some knowledge of 
the information gained from research done in the past 30 
years which has created the science of management as it 
exists today. 

The “administrative process” precedes program and 
also supports the ongoing program as it involves objec- 
tives, goals, roles, personalities, groups, behavior, leader- 
ship, power structures, control of decision making, et. 
These are some of the basic ingredients of the “adminis- 
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tive process.” These are some of the formal and in- 
formal Synamics that operate in and around each staff 
person and each group of staff every hour of every day. 
These are the bricks in the foundation on which the con- 
cepts in these articles can become strong programs or 
stagnate, or in many cases lie dormant. Because the focus 
js not on these basic issues and concepts it seems correct 
to say that this publication discusses the results of the 
administrative structure and process rather than “focus- 
ing” on the concepts as stated in the reface. , ‘ 

One of the articles discusses the role of committees in 
institutional management and then describes 11 different 
committees and mentions that there are still others. This 
article, like the others, discusses the surface and not the 
process. What are the ingredients of the administrative 
process as it supports the administrative technique of 
committees or blocks them or destroys them, or in some 
cases makes them the great democratic facade of the 
bureaucratic organization? 

Committees are the process whereby individuals behave 
in a group setting focused on goals or attempting to 
establish goals, ete. Under and behind and before the 
committee therefore we must analyze and understand 
power, status, authority, cohesion, conflict, and the dozen 
other ingredients that make up the administrative pro- 
cess. The committee is the frosting on the cake—not the 
cake. Unfortunately the ingredients of the cake are not 
described or discussed in this publication. ‘ 

These readings are an excellent description of insti- 
tutions for delinquent youth “written from tke point of 
view of the day-to-day operation of institutions serving 
delinquent children.” There will be readers who will both 
enjoy and learn a great deal from these well-written 
articles. Others who know the field will find the articles 
a good review of program concepts with more than a 
little repetition. There will be others, like myself, who 
will feel that the publication did not achieve its goal. 
This I realize depends on how one defines “adminis- 
trative structure’ and “administrative process.” I, for 
one, see the “administrative structure’? and even more so 
the “administrative process” as something quite different 
from a description of program functions as described in 
these articles. The publication is a good overall view of 
an institution for delinquent youth and will definitely 
serve as an adequate answer to the reader who wants to 
— onvhat is an institutional program for delinquent 
youth?” 


Hamden, Conn. CHARLES W. LEONARD 


Social Work Encyclopedia 


Encyclopedia of Social Work, Fifteenth Issue. 
Edited by Harry L. Lurie. New York: National 
Association of Social Workers, 1965. Pp. 1,060. 


This encyclopedia, which is the successor to the Social 
Work Yearbook (1920-1960), is recognized as an authori- 
tative source of information about social work and social 
welfare. Published by the National Association of Social 
Workers, and edited by Harry L. Lurie, the volume is 
intended for an audience comprising social workers, ad- 
ministrators of welfare agencies, practitioners in related 
fields, legislators, public administrators, reference librar- 


| ians, students, teachers, agency board members, and other 


persons interested in governmental or voluntary social wel- 
fare agencies. an 

The first two parts of the encyclopedia consist of more 
than 100 articles and 94 biographical sketches of leaders 
of the past who have contributed to the development of 
social work and social welfare. Part 3 contains 40 pages of 
statistics relating to demographic and social welfare 
trends. Forty-five tables are included. Part 4 is a directory 
of international and national agencies—both governmental 
and voluntary. 

The 1,060-page encyclopedia concludes with the NASW 
Code of Ethics, adopted in 1960, a statement on the work- 
ing definition of social work practice, and a 30-page index 
to the entire volume. ae : 
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Reports Received 


An Analysis of the Academic Educational Program in 
Washington State Adult Correctional Institutions. De- 
partment of Institutions and Agencies, Research and 
Program Analysis Section, Olympia, Wash., June 1965. 
Pp. 64. Included in this study of an educational program 
for adult offenders is a description of the organization 
and operation of the program and of the inmate in the 
academic program together with a followup study of 
recidivism among parolees who had participated in the 
program. 

A Report on Chicago Crime for 1964 (Annual Report). 
Chicago Crime Commission, 79 West Monroe St., Chicago, 
Tll., 1965. Pp. 108. This report presents a summary of 
crime data in Chicago and an appraisal of the law en- 
forcement administration in the Chicago area. Specific 
cases of the syndicate variety of crime and criminals are 
included. 

Crime in the District of Columbia. Hearings Before the 
Committee on the District of Columbia, United States 
Senate. Government Printing Office, Washington, D. C., 
1965. Pp. 491. The hearings and testimony published in 
these reports are concerned with several crime problems, 
including crime and criminal procedure in the District of 
Columbia, the registration of pistols, and overtime pay 
for police. 

Crime in the United States (Annual Report). Federal 
Bureau of Investigation, U.S. Department of Justice, 
Washington D. C., 1965. Pp. 186. The uniform crime 
reports covering the year 1964 show a general increase 
in the national crime rate of 11 percent over 1963. A 
special feature concerned with careers in crime, particu- 
larly of the persistent offender, is reported in this publi- 
cation for the second year. 

Dropout Studies: Design and Conduct. National Educa- 
tion Association, 1201 Sixteenth St., N. W., Washington, 
D. C. 20036, 1965. Pp. 84. This publication is the latest in 
a series devoted to the problems of school dropouts initi- 
ated in September 1961 by the National Education Associa- 
tion. Two novel features of this volume are the form for 
gathering information about individual dropouts and the 
methods of calculating holding power and dropout rates. 

Halfway House Programs for Delinquent Youth. U.S. 
Department of Health, Education, and Welfare, Children’s 
Bureau, Washington, D. C., 1965. Pp. 20. In response to 
the increasing attention being given to halfway house 
programs for delinquent youth, this article defines the 
halfway house, describes some existing halfway house 
programs, discusses the importance of transition from 
institution to community, and summarizes the factors to 
be considered in establishing a halfway house. 

Juvenile Delinquency Prevention in the United States. 
U.S. Department of Health, Education, and Welfare, 
Children’s Bureau, Washington, D. C., 1965. Pp. 60. The 
major portion of this pamphlet is- devoted to a review of 
delinquency preventive efforts over the past decade and 
the role of the Children’s Bureau in research and commun- 
ity assistance. More recent national programs related to 
delinquency prevention are described such as the federal 
delinquency prevention program, the manpower develop- 
ment and training act, the economic opportunity act and 
its subsidiary programs, and the full educational oppor- 
tunity act. 

Liberal Education and Social Work. Institute of Higher 
Education, Teachers College Press, Columbia University, 
525 West 120th Street, New York City 10027, 1965. Pp. 
102. The authors of this small volume are Earl J. McGrath, 
executive officer of the Institute of Higher Education, and 
Gordon J. Aldridge, director of the School of Social Work 
at Michigan State University. The studies conducted by 
both authors deal with the controversial question: Is a 
liberal education necessary for the preparation of future 
social workers and, if so, what type of liberal education? 
Chapter headings include: The Evolution of Education 
for Social Work, Attitudes Toward Liberal Education and 
Social Work, Undergraduate Preparation and Perform- 
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ance in Graduate School, and Interviews With Personnel 
in Schools of Social Work. 

Mental Health Book Review Index, Vol. 10, No. 15. 
Research Center for Mental Health, New York University, 
707 Broadway, New York City 10003, 1965. Pp. 78. This 
issue of the index contains an annual list of books selected 
and reviewed in 220 journals by specialists and organized 
as a bibliography by librarians. It aims at a synthesis of 
the significant monographic literature in the behavioral 
sciences. An editorial essay, “In Search of an Organizing 
Principle for the Behavioral Science Literature,” is a 
special feature of this annual number. 

National Conference on Bail and Criminal Justice. 
U.S. Department of Justice, Washington, D. C., and The 
Vera Foundation, 30 East 39th Street, New York City, 
1965. Pp. 388. The proceedings of the conference, which 
was held May 27-29, 1964, are reprinted in this volume. 
The purpose of the conference was to focus nationwide 
attention on the defects in the bail system, the success of 
experiments in improving it, and the problems remaining 
in its reform. 

Philadelphia’s Youth Study Center (Annual Report). 
Youth Study Center, Juvenile Division of the County 
Court, 2020 Pennsylvania Avenue, Philadelphia, Pa. 19130, 
June 1965. Pp. 32. This is the sixth progress report 
whieh has been issued since the opening of the Youth 
Study Center in 1952. The program is described in con- 
siderable detail and the current problem of serious over- 
crowding is presented against the backdrop of 12 years 
of planning and progress. 

Southern Conference on Corrections. Department of 
Criminology and Corrections, School of Social Welfare, 
Florida State University, Tallahassee, Fla., 1965. Pp. 175. 
The proceedings of the tenth annual conference recorded 
in this volume cover a wide range of topics: the function 
and future of the juvenile court in American jurisprud- 
ence; preservice and inservice education for corrections; 
the meaning of lower failure rates on parole; the problems 
of homosexuality in corrections; problems of working with 
women in corrections; governmental procedures in delin- 
quency control. Prevention, probation, and public safety 
are reresentative of the discussions at this 2-day con- 
ference. 

The Prevention of Crime and the Treatment of Offenders 
in Israel. The Institute of Criminology, The Hebrew Uni- 
versity, Jerusalem, Israel, July 1965. Pp. 191. Prepared for 
the Third United Nations Congress held in Stockholm in 
August, this report covers a wide range of topics, including 
the administration of criminal law, statistics on crime, 
juvenile courts, probation, institutional treatment and 
aftercare, delinquency prevention, the organization of 
Israel’s police, and police treatment of juvenile delinquents. 

Training Series for Social Agencies, Bibliography. 
Delinquency Prevention Training Project, Youth Studies 
Center, University of Southern California, Los Angeles, 
Calif., 1965. Pp. 37. The bibliographic series was compiled 
during the development of special training materials for 
demonstration projects currently underway in Los Angeles. 
This particular issue is a bibliography on education, 
dropouts, and youth employment. 

Training Series for Social Agencies, Readings in Drop- 
outs and Training. Delinquency Prevention Training 
Project, Youth Studies Center, University of Southern 
California, Los Angeles, Calif., 1965. Pp. 100. The 
readings reprinted in this issue of the series are concerned 
with school dropouts and include articles on School 
Dropouts and American Society, The Social World of the 


_ _I was under twenty when I deliberately put it to myself one 
night after good conversation that there are moments when we 
actually touch in talk what the best writin 
curse of our book language is not so muc 


the same set phrases. . 


reading tones. We must go out into the vernacular for tones that 


—ROBERT FROST 


haven’t been brought to book. 


. but that it sounds forever with the same 
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Urban Slum Child, Factors in School Persistence of Low 
Status, Low Ability Students, and Getting the School 
Dropout In. 


Books Received | 


Capital Punishment. New York: United Nations, De 
— of Economic and Social Affairs, 1962. Pp. 68. 
cents. 


Crime and Personality. By H. J. Eysenck. Boston: 
Houghton Mifflin Company, 1964. Pp. 204. $4.95. 

Crime and the Mind. By Walter Bromberg, M.D. New 
York: The Macmillan Company, 1965. Pp. 431. $9.95. 


Crime Commission Handbook. By Ralph G. Murdy, 
Baltimore: Criminal Justice Commission, September 1965, | 
Pp. 119. $1.50. 


The Deadly Silence. By Renee Buse. New York: Double. | 
day and Company, Inc., 1965. Pp. 234. $4.95. 


Encyclopedia of Social Work, Fifteenth Issue. Edited 
by Harry L. Lurie. New York: National Association of 
Social Workers, 1965. Pp. 1,060. 


_ Growth to Freedom. By Derek Miller, M.D. Bloom. | 
ington: Indiana University Press, 1965. Pp. 224. $6.50. 

How To Bring Up Your Child Without Prejudice. | 
Public Affairs Pamphlet No. 373. By Margaret B. Young. 
New York: Public Affairs Committee, Inc., 1965. Pp. 20.’ 
25 cents. 

Interdisciplinary Problems in Criminology: Papers of 
the American Society of Criminology, 1964. Edited by | 
Walter C. Reckless and Charles L. Newman. Columbus: | 
The College of Commerce and Administration, The Ohio 
State University, 1965. Pp. 227. $2.50. 


Liberal Education and Social Work. By Gordon 4 
Alderidge and Earl J. McGrath. New York: Teacher: } 
College, Columbia University, 1965. Pp. 102. $2.75. 


Mainline to Nowhere: The Making of a Heroin Addict. 
By Yves J. Kron and Edward M. Brown. New York: 
Pantheon Books, 1965. Pp. 208. $4.95. 


The Need for Criminology and a Proposal for an Insti- 
tute of Criminology. By Leon Radzinowicz. London: | 
Heinemann Educational Books, Ltd., 1965. Pp. 123. 18. 

Prostitution and Morality. By Harry Benjamin, M.D, | 
and R.E.L. Masters. New York: The Julian Press, Inc.| 
1964. Pp. 495. $12.50. 


Psychiatric Justice. By Thomas S. Szasz, M.D. New 
York: The Matmillan Company, 1965. Pp. 283. $6.95. | 


Ransom: A Critique of the American Bail System. By 
Ronald Goldfarb. New York: Harper and Row, Pub-| 
lishers, Inc., 1965. Pp. 264. $5.95. | 


Readings in Criminology and Penology. Edited by David 
agra New York: Columbia University Press, 1964 
p. 


The Sentence of the Court: A Handbook for Courts o 
the Treatment of Offenders. The Home Office. London: 
Her Majesty’s Stationery Office, 1964. Pp. 53. 4s. 

Supervision in the Administration of Justice: Police, 
Corrections, Courts. By Paul B. Weston. Springfield, 
gl Charles C. Thomas, Publisher, 1965. Pp. 188 


Women’s Prison: Sex and Social Structure. By David A ‘ 
t 


Ward and Gene G. Kassebaum. Chicago: Aldine Pub 
‘lishing Company, 1965 Pp. 269. $7.50. 

Why Wait Till Marriage? (Special Catholic Edition). 
By Evelyn Millis Duvall. Introduction by Rev. Franci 
= = S.J. New York: Association Press, 1965. Pp. 128 
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News From the Field 


Edward W. Garrett Is Recipient of 
Richard F. Doyle Annual Award 


Edward W. Garrett, chief probation officer for the 
United States District Court for the District of Columbia 
from 1947 until his retirement December 30, is the 
recipient of the Richard F. Doyle Award presented annu- 
ally by the Federal Probation Officers Association to a 
probation officer who has made a distinctive contribution 
to the Federal Probation System. 

Garrett was the second winner of the award since it 
was established by the Association in 1964. Ben S. 
Meeker, chief probation officer at Chicago, was the first 
to receive the award. . 

The FPOA’s plaque was presented at a special ceremony 
at the United States Court House, November 16. Judges 
and employees of the District Court, and representatives 
from the Administrative Office, the Board of Parole, and 
the District of Columbia Department of Corrections were 
among those present. Chief Judge Matthew F. McGuire 
resided. 

. Garrett was honored by the FPOA for his many 
accomplishments in the correctional field, including a 
compilation of a monograph on sentencing used exten- 
sively by the court and his probation officers; the establish- 
ment of a group counseling program in the probation 
office; distinguished service on the professional standards 
and the research and training committees of the FPOA; 
and his membership on the District of Columbia Council of 
Law Enforcement. 

In 1961 Garrett received the annual Corrections Confer- 
ence Award of the Health and Welfare Council of the 
National Capital Area for his “years of leadership and 
devoted service to the community and for his outstanding 
philosophy in the humane treatment of offenders.” 

Garrett served the Federal Government 43 years, 35 of 
them with the federal courts. 


Bureau of Prisons Announces 
Changes in Wardenships 


Three major changes in wardenships were announced 
penne 22 by Attorney General Nicholas deB. Katzen- 
ach. 

Loren W. Daggett, associate warden at the United 
States Penitentiary at Leavenworth, Kans., has been 
promoted to warden of the Federal Correctional Insti- 
tution at Tallahassee, Fla., succeeding Warden Walter 
P. Jacquot who has retired. 

John J. Norton, warden at the Federal Correctional 
Institution at Ashland, Ky., has been named warden of 
the Federal Correctional Institution at Sandstone, Minn., 
to replace retiring Warden Lewis B. Stevens. 

Joseph J. Bogan, warden of the Federal Correctional 
Institution at Englewood, Colo., has been transferred to 
Ashland to succeed Norton. 

Additional changes in wardenships were announced by 
the Department of Justice in December. 

John E. Moran, deputy assistant director of the Bureau 
of Prisons, has been named warden of the Federal Cor- 
rectional Institution at La Tuna, Texas, replacing Warden 
Charles R. Hagan who has been called to the Bureau of 
Prisons as assistant director in charge of treatment and 
training. 

William A. Childres, superintendent of the National 
Training School for Boys, has been appointed warden of 
the Federal Correctional Institution at Englewood, Colo. 

Roy Girard, former associate warden at Englewood, is 
replacing Warden Childres. 

Retiring Warden Jacquot is a 35-year prison service 


veteran. Warden Stevens has a 25-year record in the 
prison service. 


Four Chief Probation Officers Retire With 
Service Ranging From 22 to 35 Years 


Among the four chief probation officers who retired 
from the Federal Probation System in December were 
the three top officers in terms of years in service. 

Edward L. Hanna, chief probation officer at Buffalo, 
N. Y., was in the number one position with 35 years’ serv- 
ice. Edward W. Garrett, chief probation officer at Wash- 
ington, D. C., also had 35 years in service, entering the 
system 2 months after Hanna. 

The third ranking officer in terms of service was 
Robert L. Noble, chief probation officer at Savannah, Ga. 
He had been in the Federal Probation System 34 years. 

The other chief who retired in December was John M. 
McFarland, chief probation officer at Portland, Ore., with 
22 years’ service. 


Lorton Inmates Enjoy Day at 
The Fair With Their Families 


More than 800 family members and friends of inmates 
of the District of Columbia Reformatory at Lorton, Va., 
attended the institution’s second annual fair on Sep- 
tember 18. 

Inmates mingled freely with their families in the 
Reformatory’s outdoor recreation area. Men in blue 
denim prison garb embraced their wives and children and 
guided them around the grounds to see exhibits of work 
done in the Reformatory’s shops. 

A parade of prison musicians performed for the inmates 
and their families. All but 70 of the 1,200 prisoners were 
permitted to attend the fair. 

Inmates in clown suits passed out free balloons and 
suckers to children. Prisoners gave polite and well- 
worded explanations of their work in 25 shops where 
they learn trades and make uniforms, traffic signs, li- 
cense plates, fire hydrants, brooms, and other items. The 
women visitors displayed special interest in the model of a 
split-level house bui!t in the carpentry shop. 

Visitors thronged the hobby shop to buy leather goods, 
bags, and other handiwork turned out by the men in 
their free time. 

Thomas Rhea Sard is the new director of the District 
of Columbia Department of Corrections, succeeding 
Donald Clemmer who died unexpectedly September 18. 


Visitors Attend Second Annual 
Open House at El Reno Reformatory 


The Federal Reformatory at El Reno, Okla., held its 
second annual open house to the public October 29 and 
30, from 8:30 a.m. to 2:30 p.m. All persons 18 and over 
were invited, including civic, church, business, industrial, 
and educational groups and the press. 

The guests visited the vehicle sallyport, broom factory, 
machine, die, and tool factory, a livestock display, the 
vocational training shops (auto, woodworking, machine, 
welding, electric, paint, sheet metal, plumbing), print 
shop, a remodeled dormitory, the inmate dining hall, 
education center and library, chapel, control room, and 
visiting room. 

All visitors followed a tour route, but were permitted to 
determine the amount of time they would spend in each 
area. Employees and inmate hosts were on hand to answer 
questions and explain the institution’s program and 
activities. 

Refreshments were served to the visitors by the El 
Reno Chamber of Commerce. 

A. E. Pontesso is warden of the El Reno institution. 
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50 Inmates Join Criminology Academy 
In Its Meeting at Statesville Prison 


Fifty prison inmates enrolled in advanced college 
courses joined 300 members of the Illinois Academy of 
Criminology in its meeting at the Statesville Prison, 
Joliet, Ill., November 17, to discuss the practical use of 
research in corrections. 

Professor Daniel Glaser, chairman of the department 
of sociology of the University of Lllinois, spoke on the 
need for postrelease research in assessing the success or 
failure cf correctional systems. ‘ 

Thomas Eynon, professor of sociology at Ohio State 
University, and Anthony Kuharich, chief probation officer 
for the United States District Court for the Northern 
District of Indiana, participated in the program as dis- 
cussants. 

One of the primary objectives of the Academy is to 
bring to the attention of the public facts which should be 
considered in resolving issues related to criminology. 

Morris J. Wexler, attorney-at-law, is president of the 
Academy. James W. Sterling of the Chicago Police De- 
partment is the Academy’s secretary. 


Senate Subcommittee To Investigate 
Methods of Dealing With Drug Addicts 


Senator Thomas J. Dodd announced in November a 
wide-range investigation into federal policies surrounding 
the sentencing, treatment, and rehabilitation of the Na- 
tion’s drug addicts. The investigation will also cover the 
criminal aspects of the narcotics traffic, including sources 
of supply, and the smuggling and peddling of opium and 
its derivative, heroin. 

Senator Dodd was named chairman of a special sub- 
committee to consider major legislation which has been 
referred to the Senate Judiciary Committee. 

Included in the package of narcotic legislation is the 
National Addict Rehabilitation Act of 1965 which Senator 
Dodd introduced. All major legislation relating to the 
treatment of narcotic addicts will be considered by the 
special subcommittee. Included among them are bills 
introduced by Senator Jacob K. Javits and Senator Robert 
F. Kennedy. 

In announcing the investigation, Senator Dodd said: 

“T have long been concerned that present federal narcotic 
laws and procedures are unnecessarily punitive and fail 
to distinguish between the addict who deals in drugs to 
sustain his uncontrollable habit and the nonaddicted 
criminal who sells narcotics solely for profit. 

“Today there can no longer be any question, even among 
the most conservative law enforcement officials, that 
narcotic addiction, once established, is a disease beyond the 
addict’s ability to control and one that leads him to re- 
peated criminal acts to secure his daily drug needs. 

“The measures before our committee are designed to 
recognize addiction as a disease and to establish both civil 
commitment for those federal offenders determined to be 
narcotic addicts and alternate sentencing procedures 
with a treatment objective for those who are still handled 
under penal statutes.” 


20 Countries Send Representatives 
To I.P.A.A. Meeting at Stockholm 


Representatives of prisoner-aid organizations from 20 
countries met in Stockholm in August in conjunction with 
the United Nations Congress on the Prevention of Crime 
and Treatment of Offenders. The meeting was sponsored 
by the International Prisoners Aid Association. 

The countries represented were Australia, Canada, 
Chile, Denmark, England, Finland, Germany, Hong Kong, 
Iceland, Iran, Israel, Japan, Korea, New Zealand, Norway, 
Sweden, Taiwan, Turkey, United Arab Republic, and the 
United States. 

Headquarters of the I.P.A.A. are at 526 West Wiscon- 
sin Avenue, Milwaukee, Wis. 53208. 
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200 Women Visit Chicago Probation 
Office and U. S. District Court 


Two hundred Chicago women visited the United States 
District Court for the Northern District of Illinois and 
its probation office on November 16 and 17 as a part of 
a study and lecture program, “Know Your Chicago,” 
sponsored by the Woman’s College Board and the Down. 
town Center of the University of Chicago. 


The “Know Your Chicago” program is an educational — 
tour and lecture series on civic leadership and includes — 
talks on social problems and programs dealing with them, | 


Membership in the group includes outstanding civic 
leaders of Chicago and its suburbs. 

One week prior to the program and tour at the United 
States Court House, Paul Kalin, midwest representative 
of the National Council on Crime and Delinquency, ad- 
dressed the group on new approaches to the treatment of 


delinquency. A tour was also conducted to the Diagnostic 


Center of the Illinois Youth Commission. 


Chief Judge William J. Campbell and Judge Hubert L, — 


Will of the Chicago court spoke to the guests. Ben §, 
Meeker, chief probation officer at Chicago, talked on the 
work of the federal probation service. The film strip “Two 
Years Probation,” produced by the Wieboldt Foundation 
in cooperation with the Federal Probation Training Center 
at Chicago and the Probation Division of the Adminis- 
trative Office of the U. S. Courts, was shown. 


United Nations Reports on 
Study of Young Adult Offender 


With young adults accounting for more than half of all 
crime in some countries and a rising percentage in others, 
the use of a wide range of prevertive and corrective 


measures, aimed especialiy at youthful offenders, is gain. 
ing momentum, according to a United Nations report en- | 


titied The Young Adult Offender. 


Some communities are stressing a many-sided coor- | 
dinated preventive approach, the report states, with “a | 


whole battery” of measures relating to vocational train- 
ing, employment, recreation, and neighborhood improve- 
ment. 

As for correction, the report states, “there is a growing 
feeling that institutional treatment should be reserved 
for the relatively low percentage of young adult offenders 
who need confinement for their own or society’s sake,” 


and that rehabilitation within the community may be. 


preferable. When confinement is unavoidable, increasing 
stress is being placed on realistic training for useful 
empioyment following release. 

The 135-page report was prepared for the United 
Nations by Aibert G. Hess of the National Council on 
Crime and Delinquency. Copies at $1.25 each may 
ordered from the United Nations Sales Section, New 
York City. 


Demonstration Project Inaugurated To Assist 


Prisoners, Probationers, and Parolees 


Fifty representatives from the Federal Probation 
System, the Federal Bureau of Prisons, the United States 
Board of Parole, and the Vocational Rehabilitation Admin- 
istration were present at Chicago, November 1, to in- 
augurate the 3-year research and demonstration project 
which will make available to inmates of federal insti- 
tutions and federal probationers and parolees the VRA’s 
psychiatric, medical, psychological, and job-training and 
job-placement resources as an aid to rehabilitation. Nine 
federal probation offices and three Bureau of Prisons 
institutions will participate in the project. 

A 1-week orientation school for the project, the first 
time a training course has been used by the VRA in its 
programs, was attended by representatives from the four 
cooverating agencies. 

Gienn C. Petty, assistant chief of probation, who was 
one of the original planners, is the Probation Division’: 
representative for the project. 
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NEWS FROM THE FIELD 


Three Experts on Crime Named to 
President’s Crime Commission Staff 


Attorney General Nicholas deB. Katzenbach named on 
October 4 three experts on crime and law enforcement to 
become associate staff directors of the President’s Com- 
mission on Law Enforcement and the Administration of 
Justice. Each will direct the work of specific task force 
panels, working under the direction of James Vorenberg, 
the Commission’s executive director. 

The three experts named are: 

Gene S. Muehleisen, executive officer of the Commission 
cn Peace Officer Standards and Training in the California 
Department of Justice, who is to head the staff of the 
panel on law enforcement and public safety. 

Lloyd E. Ohlin, director of the research center at the 
Columbia University School of Social Work, who will be 
in charge of the Commission’s assessment of crime in 
ociety. 

. sell K. Nelson, a former executive of the California 
prison system and director of the Center for Research 
in Public Organization at the University of Southern 
California, who will direct work in the corrections area. 

The Attorney General described them as “men of out- 
standing capability and achievement who will bring to 
their demanding duties a broad variety of experience in 
many aspects of law enforcement and criminal justice. 
Their appointment represents an important step in 
achieving the high standards we have set for the Com- 
mission’s work.” 


Xlllth International Conference of 
Social Work To Be Held at Washington, D. C. 


The XIIIth International Conference of Social Work 
will be held at Washington, D. C., September 4 to 10, 1966. 
Since its first meeting in Paris in 1928, the conference 
has met 12 times—in Europe, North and South America, 
and Asia. The 1966 meeting will be the first time the 
international forum has met in the United States. 

The theme of the conference will be “Urban Develop- 
ment: Implications for Social Welfare.” All interested 
persons—both laymen and _ professionals—are welcome 
to attend. 

The ICSW has consultative status with the United 
Nations Economic and Social Council, UNESCO, WHO, 
UNICEF, ILO, the Council of Europe, and the Organi- 
zation of American States. There are national committees 
of the ICSW in 45 countries. 

Registrations should be made with the U. S. Committee 
of the International Conference of Social Work, 22 W. 
Gay Street, Columbus, Ohio 43215. 

Ruth M. Williams is the executive officer of the perma- 
nent secretariat, with headquarters at 345 East 46th 
Street, New York, N. Y. 10017. 


Addiction Not a “Dead End,” 
California Program Reveals 


More than 320 former narcotics addicts have lived 
drug-free lives in California communities for a year or 
more under the State’s program of intensive treatment and 
long-term followup supervision. The treatment-control 
program provides effective public protection by controlling 
and reducing addict-crime. 

These results of the State’s extensive addict-rehabili- 
tation effort were reported by Dr. Victor Vogel, chairman 
of the Narcotic Addict Evaluation Authority. “This Cal- 
ifornia program,” he said, “is demonstrating in an in- 
creasing number of cases that addiction is not a dead 
end—that with proper treatment and supervision many 
addicts can recover.” 

The State civil commitment effort involves compulsory 
inpatient treatment at the California Rehabilitation Center 
at Corona and close outpatient supervision with anti- 
Narcotic testing in communities. 


Capital Punishment Is 
Abolished in Britain 


Great Britain abolished the death penalty October 28 
hy voice vote approval by the House vf Commons of a bill 
first introduced by abolitionists almost 20 years ago. 

The “Murder (Abolition of Death Penalty) Bill’ sub- 
stitutes, for a trial period of 5 years, life imprisonment as 
the penalty for murder in place of the death penalty 
which had still been in force for “capital” murders. 

The Act will continue in force until July 31, 1970, and 
will expire unless Parliament by affirmative resolutions of 
both Houses determines otherwise. 

With the enactment of the bill, all Western European 
nations, with the exception of France, Greece, and Spain, 
have abolished the death penalty by law or have not used 
it in this century. 

Thirteen states in the United States have abolished the 
death penalty, five of them within the past year. 


Trash Can of History 


Herblock in The Washington Post 


2,100 Inmates. Help Control 
Forest Fires in California 


More than 2,100 California inmates from correctional 
conservation camps helped to fight 30 major forest and 
brush fires in northern and central California in Septem- 
— according to a Department of Corrections news re- 
ease. 

The inmate crews, trained and conditioned for emer- 
gency fire fighting, are stationed at 35 adult conservation 
camps located throughout the State. The camps provide a 
basic source of manpower for fire fighting and other 
emergencies. 

The camps are jointly operated by the State corrections 
agency and the Division of Forestry. 
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Chicago U. Establishes Center for 
Studies in Criminal Justice 


In September, FEDERAL PROBATION announced a Ford 
Foundation grant of $1 million to the University of 
Chicago, over a 5-year period, to help establish and sup- 
port a Center for Studies in Criminal Justice. 

Professor Norval Morris, whose article, “Prison in 
Evolution,” appears in this issue of FEDERAL PROBATION, 
has been named director of the Center. Hans W. Mattick 
is assistant director. 

The Center will have both research and training func- 
tions. Its primary aims are to conduct research on prob- 
lems of criminal law and its administration, including 
the disposition and treatment of convicted offenders, and 
to give specialized education in the criminal law field at 
the graduate level, including training in the techniques 
of social science research appropriate to the field. 

Administratively, the Center will be responsible to the 
Dean of the Law School and the Provost and the Presi- 
dent of the University. 

The Center will attract recognized scholars to spend an 
academic year in residence, consulting, advising, and par- 
ticipating in research and in the Center’s training pro- 

ram. 

" A series of books and monographs growing out of re- 
search is contemplated by the Center. These studies, it 
was suggested, might be comparable to the volumes pro- 
duced by the Cambridge Studies in Criminology under 
the editorship of Professor L. Radzinowicz and the vol- 
umes in the Library of Criminology Series edited by Dr. 
Hermann Mannheim. 

For the present, the Center will be located in the 
buildings of the University of Chicago Law School. 


California Develops Plans for More 
Intensive Supervision of Probationers 


Many California counties are actively developing plans 
to provide stronger control and more intensive treatment 
of offenders placed on probation, according to Richard A. 
McGee, chairman of the State Board of Corrections. 

Interest in improved probation supervision was spurred 
by recent legislation to bolster public protection by 
authorizing the State to pay for “special supervision pro- 
grams” conducted by the counties, McGee said. The Cor- 
rections Board approves standards governing operation of 
the programs. 

“Although probation supervision can be very effective 
in crime control and delinquency prevention, offenders now 
often walk the streets without supervision or rehabili- 
tative help,” McGee pointed out. “This legislation makes 
it possible to provide real supervision and corrective treat- 
ment for those probationers that need it most.” 

“Probationers in the special units will get the counsel- 
ing, job placement, and other help they need to succeed and 
they will also get the surveillance needed to pick them up 
if they get in the slightest trouble,” McGee added. “Early 
treatment, effectively applied, is the best way to cut short 
criminal careers,” he said. 

Some 20 counties have informally contacted Youth 
Authority officials who will administer the program, seek- 
ing advice in developing proposals for special supervision 
programs that will qualify for State financial assistance 
for the fiscal year starting July 1. 

The authorizing legislation requires that the special 
programs embody “a degree of supervision substantially 
above the usual or the use of new techniques in addition 
to, or instead of, routine supervision techniques.” 

The new programs will be funded without additional 
cost to the counties and the State will make a savings 
estimated at nearly $25 million over the next decade, 
McGee said. He explained the payments will be made to 
the counties in proportion to the extent they reduce com- 
mitments to State correctional institutions as they im- 
prove their own services. The State will then pay the 
county up to the minimum amount the commitment would 
have cost the State. 
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Thomas Rhea Sard Heads D. C. 
Department of Corrections 


Thomas Rhea Sard, deputy director of the District of 
Columbia Department of Corrections, was appointed 
director in September, replacing Donald R. Clemmer who 
died unexpectedly September 18, 2 days following a 
stroke. 

Sard entered the Department of Corrections 35 years 
ago, starting as a record clerk in the D. C. Jail. He also 
served as deputy superintendent of the Jail and in 1948 
was appointed assistant to the director of the Department 
of Corrections. In 1959 he was named deputy director. He 
is chairman of the Crime and Delinquency Conference of 
the Health and Welfare Council of the National Capital 
Area and has been active in church, welfare, and civic 
affairs. 

Kenneth L. Hardy, assistant director in charge of 
treatment and training, has been elevated to the position 
of deputy director of the Department. A graduate of 


Howard University, Hardy served with the Veterans Ad. _ 


ministration, was a parole officer for the District of Co- 
lumbia Parole Board for 3 years, and a case analyst with 
the Army’s correctional system for 4 years. He came to 


the Department of Corrections in 1955 serving suc. | 


cessively as a social worker, chairman of classification in 
the D. C. Reformatory at Lorton, Va., assistant super- 
intendent in charge of treatment and training at the D. ¢, 
Youth Center, and superintendent of the D. C. Women’s 
Reformatory. 


George W. Randall Named Head of 


Oregon Division of Corrections 


George W. Randall, director of prisons in North Caro- 
lina, has been named to head the new Oregon Division of 
Corrections. 


In North Carolina Randall established a program under | 
which some prisoners work on regular jobs in the commun- | 
ity during the day and return to prison at night. Oregon | 


wants Randall to set up a program similar to that in 
North Carolina. 


84 U. S. Probation Officers Attend 
Mid-Atlantic Training Institute 


—— 


Eighty-four federal probation officers from eight states | 


and representatives from Bureau of Prisons institutions 
participated in the Mid-Atlantic Inservice Training Insti- 
tute at Morgantown, W. Va., September 21 to 23. 

Chief Judge Thomas M. Madden of the United States 
District Court for the District of New Jersey, and a 
member of the United States Judicial Conference Com- 
mittee on Probation, addressed the opening session on 
“The Interests and Objectives of the Committee on the 
Administration of the Probation System.” 

Demonstrations of group counseling and role playing, 
and a discussion of parole selection, parole preparation, 
and problems of revocation were among the other high- 
lights of the program. 

Louis J. Sharp, chief of the pilot project on regional 
supervision, was the recipient of a plaque from the Federal 
Probation Officers Association in recognition of his out- 
standing contributions to the development of the Federal 
Probation System. Retiring Area Vice President George 
Howard, deputy chief of the federal probation office at 
Washington, D. C., was presented a certificate of ap- 
preciation for his 6 years of service as a representative 
of the Area on the Association’s national board. 

Officers elected at the business meeting of the Associ- 
ation were: president, Lapsley C. Whitlock of London, 
Ky.; vice president, Byron T. Morris, chief probation 
officer at Huntington, W. Va.; and secretary-treasurer, 
Henry P. Long of Alexandria, Va. O. Leon Garber, chief 
probation officer at Greensboro, N. C., was elected Mid- 
Atlantic Area representative on the FPOA Board. 

The inservice training institutes are conducted every 
3 years for each of the six areas in the country. 
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NEWS FROM THE FIELD 


Federal Prison Industries Has 
Another Record-Breaking Year 


Another record-breaking year was achieved by Fed- 
eral Prison Industries, Inc., in 1965. Gross sales totaled 
$42,278,570, a new high with an increase of $3,190,984 
over 1964. Net industrial profits amounted to $7,375,858, 
en increase of $776,535 over the previous year. 

The Corporation paid a dividend of $4 million into the 
U. S. Treasury, bringing to $59 million the total amount 
of dividends paid since the initial payment in 1946. 

One of the prime objectives of the Corporation is to 
provide useful employment for the prisoners in 23 of the 
Bureau of Prisons institutions. This objective was met 
through the employment, during the vear, of a daily aver- 
age of 5,428 prisoners—or approximately 24 percent of 
the total prisoner population—in the 54 shops and fac- 
torles. 

A total of 10,889 prisoners, or about one-half of the 
average total prisoner population, received vocational 
training in a variety of subjects and skills aimed at 
preparing them to assume their places in the free com- 
munity upon release as self-supporting members of free 
society. Approximately $142 million was expended for 
vocational training purposes, bringing the total 25-year 
expenditure for this program to $13,963,108. 

T. Wade Markley, associate commissioner of the Fed- 
eral Prison Industries, Inc., is executive officer of the 
Corporation. 


V. Lee Bounds Appointed Prisons 
Director for North Carolina 


V. Lee Bounds, assistant director of the University of 
North Carolina’s Institute of Government and professor of 
public law and government, has been appointed prisons 
director for the State of North Carolina. He succeeds 
George W. Randall who resigned in September to become 
director of prisons for the State of Oregon. 

Bounds, 47, has been a member of the Institute staff 
since 1950 and has worked closely with policymakers and 
top administrators of the correctional agencies since 1952. 
He was director of the University of North Carolina 
Training Center of Delinquency and Youth Crime, estab- 
lished in 1952 as a multidiscipline administrative unit of 
the Institute. 

Selection of Bounds as new prisons director, according to 
the Greensboro Daily News, was “significant chiefly in 
that it insured continuation of the policies which 
governed the system of Randall.” It was a system that 
placed heavier emphasis on prisoner rehabilitation than 
at any prior time in the State’s history, and reduced the 
—_ population at a time when it was increasing else- 
where. 


California Announces Opening of State’s 
First Community Center for Parolees 


California has strengthened its crime prevention effort 
with the opening of the State’s first community correc- 
tional center for parolees, according to State Director of 
Corrections Walter Dunbar. The new Oakland center is 
the latest in a series of recent moves to provide added 
— protection through better supervision of men on 
parole. 

Similar community-based units are planned for the 
State’s other major metropolitan regions. 

“The Oakland center, like other new parole programs,” 
Dunbar said, “has a dual purpose—public protection 
through close supervision plus effective and timely guid- 
ance for parolees.” 

Establishment of the community center, he pointed out, 
follows other recent parole advances, including sharply 
reduced parole agent caseloads and expanded use of anti- 
narcotic testing. 

The Oakland facility will provide halfway house resi- 
dential quarters for up to 60 men who have completed 
prison terms and earned release on parole. 


California Rejects Bill To Open 
Juvenile Court Hearings to the Public 


The 1965 session of the California Legislature rejected 
Assembly Bill 187 to open court proceedings in felony 
cases of juveniles 16 or over, according to Shop Talk, 
official organ of the Los Angeles County Probation De- 
partment. But efforts continue, the publication points out, 
to enact legislation which would open court hearings to 
the public and enable the press to publicize the names of 
alleged delinquents. 

Since the bill’s defeat, considerable comment has ap- 
peared in the local press discussing the advisability of 
—- the juvenile court to the public and the news 
media. 

According to the Los Angeles Duily Journal, a legal 
newspaper, Judge Lester H. Loble of Montana claims that 
in the 4 years since the enactment of the “Loble Law,” 
which opened the juvenile courts in Montana to the news 
media, juvenile felony cases have declined 49 percent com- 
pared with the 3 years before the law was enacted. 

Attorney Archibald Mull, Jr., chairman of the California 
Council on Crime and Delinquency, told the California 
Probation, Parole, and Correctional Association, at its 
meeting October 12, that juvenile felonies have risen 85 
percent in Montana, a 107 percent difference from the 
judge’s figures. 

Mull attacked Assembly Bill 187 on the grounds that it 
was not necessary. “We acknowledge that some juvenile 
offenders must be treated as adults,” he said, “but such a 
procedure is presently possible under Section 707 of the 
California Welfare and Institutions Code . .. when in 
the opinion of the court such remand is in order.” 

Mull reiterated the stand of the California Council on 
Crime and Delinquency that the best approdch is con- 
centration on increased delinquency programming, im- 
proved probation services, and early identification and 
treatment of young offenders. Since publicity has not 
proved to be a deterrent against adult crime, Mull added, 
why should it prove otherwise in the case of juveniles? 

The Los Angeles Probation Department takes the stand 
that publicizing the names of alleged delinquents is 
neither humane nor a deterrent to further delinquent 
conduct. It opposes the practice of opening the juvenile 
court or its files to the press as a source of news for 
publication. 


North American Judges Association 
Announces Its 1965 Special Awards 


Three noted judicial leaders and the Columbia Broad- 
casting system won recognition for distinguished service 
to the administration of justice as recipients of the 1965 
special awards presented by the North American Judges 
Association (formerly the National Association of Munic- 
ipal Judges). 

The Columbia Broadcasting System was honored for its 
television show, “Gideon’s Trumpet,” depicting the emer- 
gence of the constitutional right to counsel for indigent 
persons charged with a criminal offense. 

Chief Judge Bernard Botein of the Appellate Division 
of the Supreme Court of New York received a similar 
trophy for outstanding dedication to the cause of equal 
justice. 

Judge Maynard B. Golt, Q.C., of Montreal, received the 
North American Award of Merit for his outstanding 
contribution to better international understanding and 
relations through the medium of the judiciary. 

Judge David L. Golden of Highland Park, Mich., was 
honored for outstanding community service. 

Among other award winners were Glenn R. Winters, 
executive director of the American Judicature Society, 
for his 25 years of service; the Miami Municinal Court 
for its contribution to the rehabilitation of alcohol addicts; 
the Saginaw, Michigan, Juvenile Court for its out- 
standing court clinic; and the Municipal Court of 
Albuquerque, N. M., for achievement in driver improve- 
ment, 
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It Has Come to Our Attention 


Sanford Bates, former director of the Federal Bureau 
of Prisons, has completed 30 years of distinguished service 
on the Board of the Federal Prison Industries, Inc. As the 
first director of the Bureau when it was founded in 1930, 
he was instrumental in the founding of the Federal Prison 
Industries in 1934. He received a distinguished service 
plaque at the FPI Board meeting in February. 


The National Conference on Social Welfare will hold its 
93rd annual forum at Chicago, May 29 to June 3, 1966. 


Raymond H. Clark, chief probation officer for the U.S. 
District Court for the Southern District of Ohio, was 
elected president of the Cincinnati chapter of the Federal 
Bar Association. Clark joined the federal probation staff 
in 1952 and was named chief probation officer in 1963. 


Eric K. Sullivan, federal probation officer at Camden, 
N.J., was elected president of the Welfare Association of 
Southern New Jersey. The interests of the Association 
encompass services to children, public assistance, pro- 
bation, public health, and related services. 


John C. Burke, head of the Wisconsin State Prison at 
Waupun since 1938, was honored by area dignitaries in 
October to observe his 27 years as warden. For 3 years 
during his wardenship he was in the military service, 
serving part of it as a member of the headquarters staff 
of the Army’s prison program during World War II. He 
started in correctional work 34 years ago as a probation 
and parole officer for the State of Wisconsin. In 1949 he 
was president of the American Prison Association (now 
the American Correctional Association). 


One in seven adults seen by a physician has a psychiatric 
ailment, according to the U. S. Public Health Service. The 
study of psychiatric problems, conducted by the National 
Institute of Mental Health together with the Group 
Health Association, Inc., of Washington, D. C., was based 
on a sample of more than 6,000 patients. 


Mary Lang, clerk-stenographer with the federal pro- 
bation office at Chicago since 1951, was the recipient of a 
“Certificate of Recognition” from Chicago’s Federal Em- 
ployee of the Year Committee. She was nominated by her 
office for the Federal Employee of the Year Award. A 
luncheon honoring all the nominees was held at the Inter- 
national Ballroom of the Conrad Hilton Hotel. 

Drexel H. Martin, 65, chief probation officer for the U.S. 
District Court at Shreveport, La., until his retirement in 
1961, died September 20 following a 2-month illness. He 
joined the federal probation service in 1939 and was 
appointed chief 3 years later. 


M. David Barry, parole and probation supervisor with 
the Maryland Department of Parole and Probation at 
Ellicott City, has been elected president of the Maryland 
Probation, Parole and Correction Association. He succeeds 
Robert W. McColley, assistant superintendent of the Mary- 
land Correctional Institution at Hagerstown. 


Arthur E. Olson, assistant probation agent for Goodhue 
and Wabasha counties in Minnesota since his retirement 
in 1959 from State service, was honored in September by 
the Minnesota Correction Association for 50 years of 
correctional work in Minnesota. He was named Minnesota 
Corrections “Man of the Year” and awarded a plaque 
which was presented by James Rice, executive secretary 
to Governor Karl Rolvaag. The presentation was made in 
September at a luncheon highlighting the Association’s 
convention at Bloomington. 


A Program of Research and Training in Criminology 
was initiated at the beginning of the academic year 1964- 
1965 at the University of Puerto Rico’s Social Sciences 
Research Center, Faculty of Social Sciences. 

A training academy for newly appointed correction 
officers in New York State was opened November 29 at 
Matteawan State Hospital in Beacon. The farm colony at 
that institution has been converted into a _ training 
facility for the approximately 300 correctional officers 
appointed annually to serve in the State’s 20 institutions. 


William Johnson, director of the prerelease program 
and supervisor of special activities for the Iowa State 
Penitentiary at Fort Madison, resigned September 1 to 
become superintendent of corrections for the City of Day. 
ton, Ohio. 

The Institutional Care and Treatment of Older Hyper. 
aggressive Delinquent Children is the title of number 19 of 
the U. S. Children’s Bureau series on Juvenile Delin- 
quency Facts and Facets. Copies are available at 15 
cents each from the Superintendent of Documents, 
Government Printing Office, Washington, D. C. 20402. 

Harvey Treger, U. S. probation officer at Chicago since 
1957, resigned in October to become an assistant professor 
~ the Jane Addams School of Social Work, University of 

inois. 


How To Get the Job You Want—A Workbook for Teen- 


agers is the title of a 36-page pamphlet published by the — 


Probation Department of the Supreme Court of the State 
of New York, Second Judicial District (Brooklyn-Staten 
Island). It coniains detailed instructions in simple lan- 
guage on filling out application blanks, preparing for 
the employment interview, how to dress, and what to say 
when appearing for a job interview. 

Howard W. Follette, deputy warden at Clinton Prison, 
Dannemora, N. Y., has been appointed warden at Green 
Haven Prison, Stormville. He is a veteran of 28 years’ 
correctional service in the State of New York. 


Henry Lenz, 58, chief juvenile probation officer of York 
County, Pennsylvania, since 1943, died June 23. He held 
undergraduate and graduate degrees from the University 
of Buffalo and before moving to Pennsylvania served as 
chief probation officer of the Erie County Children’s Court 
in Buffalo, N. Y. 


Richard W. Wickes, director of probation in the Circuit 
Court for Baltimore County (Maryland), died unex- 
pectedly on September 2. He had been director since 1943. 


Four grants for research and demonstration projects 
concerning the “battered child” were announced in Novem- 
ber by the U. S. Children’s Bureau. Mrs. Katherine B. 
Oettinger, chief of the Bureau, said each of these projects 
“represents a different approach to a very complex problem 
—ranging from a project to collect nationwide data on 
the incidence of child abuse to an analysis of how the 
protective services of child welfare agencies are used in 
cases of neglect and abuse.” The grants totalling $226,345, 
were awarded to Brandeis University ($22,159); the 
Juvenile Protective Association of Chicago ($97,120) ; the 
University of Pennsylvania School of Social Work 


($57,494); and the University of California School of 


Social Welfare ($49,572). 


Leon E. DeKalb, supervising probation officer for the | 


U. S. District Court in New York City, participated in a 
program concerned with the problem of narcotic addiction 
in the Bedford-Stuyvesant section of Brooklyn. The pro- 
gram, which was broadcast October 2 and 10 over New 
York City’s Radio Station WWRL, was sponsored by the 
Central Brooklyn Coordinating Council, Inc. 


Michael Kolinchak, Bureau of Prisons management 
analyst, has been named administrative officer for the 


~ 


Justice Department’s new Law Enforcement Assistance | 
Office. This unit, which will work closely with the Office | 


of Criminal] Justice and the President’s Crime Commission 
as well as the Bureau of Prisons, will administer the 
Law Enforcement Assistance Act. The Act authorizes 
grants to state, local, and nonprofit organizations for the 
training of law enforcement and correctional personnel, 
and the deve'opment of new techniques and methods of 
law enforcement, corrections, administration of criminal 


law, and the prevention of crime. The Act also authorizes | 


the Law Enforcement Assistance Office to engage in 
studies, to cooperate with other agencies in such en- 
deavors, and to develop and disseminate information in 
the various fields. 
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Three federal prison service employees received in 
December the Department of Justice Sustained Superior 
Performance Award. They are Emroe Bates of the Federal 
Correctional Institution at_ La Tuna, Texas; Ethel Ross 
of the Federal Detention Center at New York City; and 
Roleene M. Weaver of the Federal Correctional Insti- 
tution at Seagoville, Texas. Other recipients of the award 
are three directors of prelease guidance centers: Joseph 
Butner, formerly at Chicago, Gerald Collins of Detroit, 
and Kenneth McDannel of Los Angeles. The awards were 
presented by Attorney General Katzenbach at a ceremony 
in Washington. 

Edward B. Murray, federal probation officer at Kansas 
City, Mo., has been elected president of the Missouri Cor- 
rections Association. First vice president is Eugene P. 
Schwartz, executive director of the St. Louis Metroplitan 
Youth Commission. Robert L. Taylor, commissioner of the 
Kansas City Department of Welfare was re-elected second 
vice president. Gail D. Hughes of the State Division of 
Probation and Parole at Jefferson City was re-elected 
secretary-treasurer. The Missiouri Congress on Crime and 
Delinquency, sponsored by the Association, was held at 
Jefferson City, October 17 to 19. 

The 11th Annual Southern Conference on Corrections, 
sponsored by the School of Social Welfare of the Florida 
State University, will be held at Tallahassee February 
24 and 25. 

The 22nd and 23rd Institutes of Correctional Adminis- 
tration at American University, Washington, D. C., will 
be held January 7 to March 4, and April 1 to May 27, 
respectively. The 8-week course consists of five basic 
courses of instruction, supplemented by field trips to cor- 
rectional institutions and weekly seminars. Since 1952, 933 
persons have completed the 8-credit-hour course, 862 of 
them military personnel. Howard B. Gill is director of the 
Institute and Charles V. Morris is assistant director. 

Robert E. Bondy, director of the National Social Wel- 
fare Assembly, retired November 30. Bondy directed the 
creation of the Assembly in 1945. Since that time it has 
grown from 46 to 79 participating national organizations. 

The Division of Juvenile Delinquency Service of the 
U.S. Children’s Bureau has openings for specialists in 
juvenile police services, detention, training, juvenile 
courts, and probation. The consultative positions offer 
starting salaries of $10,619 and $12,510. Persons with 3 
years of high-level experience in a delinquency program 
are invited to submit a resume of their experience to the 
Children’s Bureau Personnel Office, Department of Health, 
Education, and Welfare, Washington, D. C. 20201. 

The Delinquency Control Institute of the Florida State 
University, designed for practitioners who work with 
disturbed children, will be held at Tallahassee June 20 
through July 15. 

What You Should Know About Educational Testing is 
the title of the 28-page Public Affairs Pamphlet No. 375, 
ty J. McV. Hunt, professor of psychology at the Univer- 
sity of Illinois and former president of the American 
Psychological Association. 
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The North American Judges Association is the new 
name of the National Association of Municipal Judges 
voted by the membership at its convention at Montreal, 
October 5. 

Prison Profiles, a new book by Mark S. Richmond, 
executive assistant to the director of the Bureau of Prisons 
and former warden of the Connecticut state prison, will 
be in the book store soon. The book presents current cor- 
rectional philosophies and methods in practical and read- 
able form. The publisher is Oceana of New York City. 

Dr. Robert Levinson, formerly chief psychologist at the 
National Training School for Boys in Washington, D. C., 
was appointed to the new Bureau of Prisons position of 
chief of psychology services, according to Dr. Charles 
Smith, director of medical services. Dr. Levinson’s duties 
will include recruitment, selection, and assignment of 
psychologists and the development and implementation of 
psychology programs for the Bureau of Prisons. 

Paul J. Gernert, chairman of the Pennsylvania Board of 
Parole since 1956, was honored recently with a resolution 
passed by the Pennsylvania Chiefs of Police Association. 
The resolution states that he has by his “unceasing de- 
votion to duty shown himself to be a zealous servant in 
the interest of law enforcement and in the rehabilitation 
of those who have come afoul of the law.” Gernert was 
also commended for his help to the Association in 
achieving its objectives in the field of law enforcement 
generally and in the field of parole and rehabilitation 
specifically. 

Community-based outpatient psychiatric clinics served 
29 percent more persons with emotional disorders in the 
United States during the latest reporting period than in 
1961, according to the U. S. Public Health Service. The 
increase is large enough to indicate a significant growth 
of public utilization of early treatment of mental dis- 
orders provided in the patient’s home community, 
according to Dr. Stanley F. Yolles, director of the 
National Institute of Mental Health. 

Robert T. Catron, federal probation- officer at Atlanta, 
Ga., retired in December following 27 years’ service. He 
was a graduate of the University of Georgia. 

Kenneth Groshong, federal probation officer at Oklahoma 
City, Okla., retired in December. He had served 14 years 
with the Federal Probation System. 

George W. Howard, deputy chief probation officer for the 
United States District Court for the District of Columbia, 
has been named chief probation officer. He succeeds 
Edward W. Garrett who retired December 30. Howard 
graduated from Columbia University and engaged in 
graduate study at the Richmond School of Social Work. 
He was employed as a social welfare worker at New York 
City and Norfolk, Va., and joined the federal probation 
system in 1941. He was named deputy chief probation 
officer in 1950. 
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